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A CHARGE 


DELIVERED TO THE 


CLERGY OF MIDDLESEX, &c. 


Ja 


REVEREND BRETHREN, 


As we are here met together for the honour of God, and 
for the service of his Church, it may be proper for me to 
say something of the state of religion, and the contro- 
versies depending. We live in a disputing age, and infi- 
delity has been long growing upon us. It began with 
exploding mysteries in general, and from thence proceeded 
to a denial of our Lord’s divinity in particular. Low 
notions of the person of Christ are apt to bring in low 
notions of his merit and satisfaction, and of the use and 
value of the Christian sacraments, which represent and 
apply them. And when faith in Christ’s blood is ‘once 
depreciated or frustrated, it is natural to set up works, 
not only as the conditional, but as the efficacious, or even 
meritorious cause of salvation. The next step is to exalt 
morality in opposition to faith, and mere morality in op- 
position to instituted religion; which again prepares the 
way for looking upon all revealed religion as needless or 
useless, which comes to the same thing with denying its 
truth, because an all-wise God can do nothing in vain. 


@ Certe omnes illi qui divinitatem Christi in dubium vocant, non possunt 
non satisfactionem quoque, et justificationem per idem solam negare, seque 
adeo ad opera legis recipere: quod yel Socinianorum exemplo patet. Jo. 
Francisc, Buddei Eccles. Apostolica, p. 130. . 
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Such is the connection or gradation of error, when once 
men desert the rules of reason and sobriety, to follow 
their own wanderings ; such the obvious and easy descent 
from disputing the essentials of revealed religion, to deny- 
ing the whole. So now our main concern is, to defend 
revelation against infidelity ; which, one would think, 
should be a very easy matter; as indeed it is, if reason 
and argument may prevail. But yet much may be done 
on the other side, by a dexterous application to the pas- 
sions and weaknesses of mankind: for corrupt nature is 
a prevalent principle, and will always make a strong party 
in the world; for which reason, it concerns us, my Re- 
verend Brethren, as watchful guardians of the flock of 
Christ, to be jealous over it, at this time, with a godly 
jealousy, and to use our best endeavours to preserve the 
unwary from. the wiles and artifices of such as “lie in wait 
“© to deceive.” Many are the ways and means of defend- 
ing Christianity, well known to this learned body, and as 
successfully made use of, both in preaching and writing. 
I shall content myself with singling out one argument 
from the rest, and one much made use of both by ancients 
and moderns. I shall explain it presently, after first tak- 
ing notice of the nature of the debate now on foot be- 
tween Christians and Infidels. It appears to be in sub- 
stance much the same with what the ancient Jews and 
Christians were employed in against the infidels of their 
times. For the present unbelievers are setting up what 
they call natural religion, to rival supernatural; human 
reason in the heart of man, in opposition to divine reason 
laid down in the word of God; or to say all in short, 
Pagan darkness in opposition to Scripture light. When 
the Pagans of old presumed in like manner upon their 
seeming wisdom and their imaginary attainments, despis- 
ing the only true wisdom from above, in comparison of 
their own; the good Jews and Christians, in their respect- 
ive times, represented to them, that their boasted wisdom 
was, for the most part, human folly; and that whatever 
they really knew or taught, deserving any praise, they had 
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mostly borrowed it from divine revelation, while they mean- 

ly and ungratefully disowned it; but that it was very 

wrong in them to drink only of the polluted streams, 

instead of coming directly to the fountain-head, and mad- 

ness to prefer the faint reflections of a cloud before the 

open sunshine. This is a famous topic among the ancient 

Apologists, and has been frequently made use of since, as 

I have already hinted. And this is what I incline to en- 

tertain you a while with at present. I the rather choose 

it, because this topic has been disputed in part by some, _ 
and obscured by others, and seems to want a little clear- 

ing and settling: neither indeed is it to be admitted entire 

and in the gross, without proper qualifyings and distinc- 

tions. I shall first fairly and fully represent it, as it stood 

among the ancient Apologists, and shall next endeavour to 

pass a clear and right judgment upon it, and to take off 
unreasonable exceptions to it. 

I shall begin with the Jewish Apologists, who led the 
way, and who gave the first hints, which the Christians 
coming after laid hold of and improved. 

Aristobulus, an Alexandrian Jew, as is said, and a Peri- 
patetic philosopher, preceptor also to Ptolemy Philometor, 
about 160 years before Christ, affirms directly, that both 
Pythagoras and Plato had copied many things from Mo- 
ses’s Law, transferring the same into their own philoso- 
phy». And to make it appear the more probable, he sug- 
gests that the Hebrew Scriptures, or rather some extracts 
of them, had been translated into Greek before the time 
of Alexander the Great, and even before the rise of the 
Persian monarchy: a fact, which learned men have been 
much divided upon formerly, and do not now commonly 
admit®. But unless he had good proof of it, it was need- 


b Aristobulus apud Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 110, 111. ed. Oxon. Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 6. lib. xiii. cap. 12. 

¢ Vid. Huet. Dem. Evang. Prop. iv. p. 132, 133. Nourrii Apparat. ad 
Bibl. Max, vol.i. p. 389. Fabric. Bibl. Grae. lib. iii. cap. 12. p. 316. Pro- 
legom. ad Grab. Septuag. tom. ii. c. I. prop. 1. Hodii Text. Bibl. p. 570, &c. 
Jenkin’s Reasonableness, &c. yol. i. p. 93. There is little reason to ‘doubt, 
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less for him to insist upon it, since his main argument did 
not require it; for Pythagoras and Plato might have bor- 
rowed. many things at second or at third hand from the 
Jewish Church, without haying a sight of the Jewish 
Scriptures; and Aristobulus might have learned from the 
testimony of Megasthenes, a Pagan writer, who lived about 
150° years before him, that the Greek philosophers had 
borrowed many of their notions from the Jews4. The 
same Aristobulus elsewhere intimates, that not only Py- 
thagoras and Plato, but Socrates also, and Orpheus, and 
Hesiod, and Homer, and Linus had drank at the same 
fountains, enriching their theology from the holy Scrip- 
tures®; nay, and that Aristotle’s philosophy had taken 
several things from the Law of Moses and from the Pro- 
phets‘, or depended upon them. 

I am aware, that a learned writers of our own has hint- 
ed his suspicion that the writings going under the name 
of Aristobulus were a forgery of the second century : 
and another very considerable author® seems in a great 
measure to favour the suspicion. But other as learned 
writers ' think, that the suspicion is not sufficiently ground- 
ed, or is far from probable: and some have professedly 


but that at least part of the Bible was translated into Greek before the time 
of Alexander the Great. Ibid. : 

a “Aravera Mey ror Tz wee) Pdoews tignutva wage rois aexulors Abyerce Teepe 
Trois tha Hs EAAKS PiAocoPovcr re Hey ug’ "Iwois bd cay Boag pdvay, viz dt zy 
Th Zugig bad cay xarovutvoy Touduiay. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. i. p. 360. Conf. 
Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 6. p. 410. 

N. B. The same words are quoted by Cyril of Alexandria, as Aristobulus’s 
own words, (Cyrill. contr, Jul. lib. iy. p. 134.) probably because Aristobulus 
had quoted them from Megasthenes 3 for Clemens and Eusebius both quote 
them as Megasthenes’s, and the very manner of expression shows that they 
are not Aristobulus’s own. See Hody de Bibl. Text. p. 54. 

* Apud Euseb. Prep. Evangel. lib. xiii. cap. 12, 

f Aristobulns apud Clem. Alex. Strom. y. p- 705. 

8 Hody de Bibl. Text. Original. lib. i. cap. 9. p. 49. et lib. iv. p. 570. 

i ey Connect. p, ii. lib. i. p. 38, &c, Conf. Carpzoy. Crit. Sacr. 
p. : 


' Fabric. Bibl. Grae. lib. iii, cap. 11. p. 281. Wolfii Biblioth. Hebr. vol. i. 
p. 215, 
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undertaken to clear up the objected difficulties, and to ds=/ 
sert the genuineness of the writings ascribed to Aristobu- 
lusk. I make not myself.a party ora moderator in. that 
dispute: neither is .it necessary that I-should, since little: 
depends upon it as to our present argument. If Aristobu- 
lus’s pieces are genuine, then he is the first man of the 
ancient Apologists (whom,we have any remains of) that, 
so managed the dispute in favour of revelation against the. 
Pagans: if not, Josephus then leads the way; whom, L 
come next to mention. wey bus wadq 
Josephus, in his two books against Apion, is very full 
and particular upon the same argument. . He observes,: 
that the famous Pythagoras, the father of the Pagan phi- 
losophy and theology; was well acquainted with the Jew- 
ish institutes, and was a great admirer and, follower of 
them!: which he. confirms by the testimony: of the Pagan 
biographer Hermippus, who, in his life of Pythagoras, had 
observed that that philosopher had taken several of his 
notions from the Jews, adopting them for his own™. 
Josephus himself adds, that it is said with truth, that 
that philosopher™ transferred many of the Jewish rules tn- 
to his own philosophy ; thereby confirming what Aristo- 
bulus had said before. A little after, he observes from 
Clearchus, a disciple of Aristotle, how that philosopher 


k Whiston’s Appendix to the Literal Accomplishment, p. 134, &e. 141, &e. 

1 ToSayagas rolvey 6 Vamos coywios ay, codig 8 nar rh ase 7d Ssioy evoebesm 
rary DmesAnpepsvas Dusveyxely ray GsiroroPncdyray, ou. poavay byvaxas Th wag ayer 
Dnabs tori, GAAS na) Undorns abrav te rasioroy ysysvnuetves. Joseph. contr. 
Ap. \ib. i. cap. xxii. p. 453. 

m Taira ¥ trgurrs nul tasyt, rés "Lovdalwy nad Qpandiv Dobos pspolpesvos, nous 
psrapiguy cis tavrdv. Hermipp. ap. Joseph, ibid. p.453. This Hermippus lived 
about 250 years before Christ. See Hod. Bibl. Text. p. 11. 

n Alysras yee as GAnSws 6 ayng Exéivos Torr Tuy Tues "Toudalors voplumy eis 
chy Lourod pereveyxely gurccopiay. Ibid. p. 453. 

He seems here to allude to,what had been said by Aristobulus, TuSayégas 
morre ray Keg Helv mereviynars els chy Lavrod Joyparomalay. Aristobul. ap. Clem. 
Alex: Strom. i. p. 111. This I note as a probable argument to prove that 
Aristobulus’s pieces were then extant ; only Josephus would not name him, 
because the testimony of one of his own side would have weighed little with 
the adversary. 
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in his travels had struck up an acquaintance with a Jew: 
of extraordinary worth, and had learned much from him 2 
Which again confirms what Aristobulus reports ef Aristo- 
tle’s philosophy, that it derived several things: from the 
Law and Prophets ?. | 
From Josephus the Jew, I may now proceed to Chris- 
tian Fathers and Apologists. Justin Martyr, in his first 
Apology, expresses himself thus. ‘* Moses is older than 
“‘ any of the Greek writers: and as to what the philoso- 
*‘ phers and poets have said, either of the immortality of 
“ the soul, or of punishments after death, or of contem- 
“ plation’ of heavenly things, or the like doctrines, they 
“took their hints from the Prophets, whom they con- 
“sulted and built upon; and by this means some seeds 
‘of truth seem to have been: scattered amongst all: 
“ though at the same time it is evident, from their noto- 
‘rious disagreeing amongst themselves, that they under- 
«6; stood not those things to any degree of exactness4.” 
The same Justin, in his Parzenesis, dwells upon the ar- 
gument more at large; observing that Orpheus, and Ho- 
mer, and Solon, and Pythagoras, and Plato had all been 
in Egypt, and had there learned to improve their theology 
by the help of Moses’s writings. He first asserts it in the 
general’, and then goes. om to speak more distinctly to 
every particulars: and when he comes in the close, to 
assign his reason for insisting so mueh upon this topic, he 
tells. his readers, that it was to convince the Greeks, that 
there was no learning true religion from them, who had 


* Joseph. contr. Apion. lib. i. cap. 22. p. 454, 455, Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 
p. 358. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 5, 6. 

P See above, p. 6. 

4 IigecBuregos ye Maots xad rdyrwv sav tv ‘ExAnor cuyyeaPiwy wal weéverce 
oa wee) aSuvacias purrs, A Tmmeray Tay were Sdveror, i Iewping ougavian, % 
Tai dpotwv doypecrayv, xo) Prrsoapos xed srornret BPacur, ragh roy reodnrdv rag 
eoguics AnCoveres, xox) vorioas Seddvnveras, xex) Laynoavro. GS3y rape reer ortouurc 
aAndelas donst elves, trbyrcovras Di Ment axpibas vonoovrss, Srey tvavria abea} taurois 
Atywow, Just. Mart. Apol. i. cap. 57. p. 86. edit. Oxon. p. 67. Cant. 

* Just. ad Gree. cohort. cap. xv. p, 76. edit. Oxon, 

* Just, ibid. cap. xv. xviim—xxxy. 
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nothing considerable of their own to boast of; and as to 
what they had borrowed from Moses and the Prophets, 
they had so disguised and disfigured it, that they had 
almost spoiled itt. I speak his sense, though not his very 
words. 

Next to Justin, follows his scholar Tatian, who ex- 
presses the same thought more distinctly, and is the best 
comment upon him. He observes", that it were much — 
more advisable for the Pagans to take Moses himself for 
their guide, than to follow the Greek philosophers so 
much younger, and who had drawn their best things from 
him, and not in the best manner, not like skilful men: for 
that many of their sophists, led by vain curiosity, had 
come to Moses and other Jewish sages for instruction, but 
had laboured to adulterate it when they had done; either 
to make a show of saying something of their own, A else 
to cover up what they did not well understand, under a 
mist of words, sophisticating the truth with devised ables. 
To proceed. 

Theophilus Bishop of Antioch, about the year of our 
Lord 180, takes notice that the Pagan poets and philoso- 
phers coming after the sacred Prophets had stole t 
doctrine of eternal punishments from them, in order to give 
the more strength and weight to their own writings. In 
another place, he ee that they had derived the no- 










t Tod xedeiv povnwovedoas roray vovi agony Inv, @ dvdpes “EAAnVES, lve yours chy 
&AnDH SeortEssay ob Duvardy ragh rovrwy wavIdvey cay ponds bv ols bad Tay Eadsy 
ais: tein a VDiov 71 yedrpus duvnStvray, GAA Dice Tivos ixsivns dAANYopias bord 
Masts xa) ray Away TeodnTar tv Tos tavTav cvyyedumacW aanyysAxoray. 
Just. Paren. cap. xxxv. p. 118. 

u Kai xen Ty recsasane se nares THY HaAsmiay TIT TEVELY, AwEp ros ano TNS anyns 
apuowpevoss "EAAngiy, ov nar sri yurw, wa txsivov doymura. Worrol yep ob nar’ airods 
aohiorad xexconutvor mepieoyin, T% ore reel Trav xure Mucta, xa) dv ouolus abrep 
Pirovopotyray Byvacuy, & xt magaxuoheresy were Inouy. FeaTOV MeV, ive +) AE- 
yey Wuov vowiZavercs Bedregov 8, ras rae tre en ovviecuy, die TiVds tmimAdoroD 
fnroroyics HepUnuernyarrovTes , rails poSorovyiass Thy aAnSiuay PaguberoCedwo, Ta- 
tian. ad Gree. cap. xi. 135. edit. Oxon. 

X “Oy cimerir xeoupnivoy bxd reopnray meraryeverregos yevoueevor ol roinral at 
Pirscopes txrcrpav ix viv dyin youhay, sls re Diypura abray akiomord yevndn- 
yas, Theoph. ad Antol. 1. i. c. 19. p. 62. edit. Hamb. 
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tion of the unity of God and of a future judgment from. 
the same fountainy. The like he says afterwards in respect 
of the doctrine of the general conflagration, that the Hea- 
then poets séole the notion from the Law and the Pro-. 
phets 2. " 
But of all the ancient Fathers and Apologists, there is 
none more copious upon this argument than Clemens of 
Alexandria. It is very frequent with him to call the Pa- 
ers and poets, thieves or plagiaries, for their 

30 plentifully from the Jewish Church, to adorn 
Heike own writings; at the same time not acknowledging 
the obligation a, He presses the charge home upon par- 
ticular men by name, or bodies of men: upon Pythago- 
ras» chiefly and Plato’, as the two principal men: but 
upon Numa 4 also, and Thales ©, and Socrates f, and Clean- 
thes8, and Antisthenes); upon Xenophon}, ae Aristo- 
tle k, and the whole sect of the Stoics!. He makes the 
like ie upon the heathen poets in general ™; and 
particularly upon Orpheus", Linus °, Muszeus P, Homer4, 
Hesiod*, and Pindar’. His proofs of the facts are not all 
of the same kind, nor of the same weight. What» he 
urge from external confessions or testimonies of Pagans 
emselves, as from Megasthenest, Clearchus ¥, Numeni- 
us x, and Plato himself ¥, must be owned to be solid and 









Y ILAny tviort cies vn Pura ixvarpavres 2% airady, cirov axoroude rois reoonrais, 
Omws is eccer Upioy. aires Te xal ruc avdoumas regi ve Ocov Mavecorcioes nar xei- 
ous, xo ray Ama ay tpacav. Theoph, |. ii. c. 11. p. 114. Conf. 262. 

Z Ka) reel txaveaosws noopov, Strovees, xal wn Strovres, axdrouea. eeiaoy rois 
MeoGhrass, naineg wsrayeverrepos yevousyor, xa) xAbpavres Taira ex vouov xa) ray 
zeopnray. Theoph. |. ii. c. 55. p. 260. 

a Clem, Alex. p. 369, 377, 378, 429, 650, 663, 699, 700, 733, 737. ed. Ox. 

» Clem. -p. 60, 355, 358, 477, 662, 663. ; 

¢ Ibid. p. 60, 176,223, 224, 355, 358, 419, 662, 701, &c. 710. 


4 Ibid. p. 358, 359. e Ibid. 704. f Ibid. p. 701. 
s Ibid. p. 60,715. h Ibid. p. 60. i Ibid. p. 60. 

k Ibid..p. 358, 705. | Ibid, p.699, 708. m Ibid. p. 658. 
n Ibid. p. 659, 692. © Ibid. p. 659. P Ibid. p. 659. 
a Ibid. p. 659, 707, 709. * Ibid. p. 659, 708. s [bid, p. 295. 
t Thid. p. 360. « Ibid. p. 358, x Ibid. p. 411. 


y Ibid. p. 355, 358, 697. 
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convincing, so far as it reaches. As to the artificial argu- 
ments or presumptions drawn from the similitude of 
thoughts or expressions, taking in the superior antiquity 
? ertainty of the fact that many both 

had been in Egypt, where they 
might have learned something at first or second hand 
from the Jews: these and the like considerations have 
but may sometimes easily 









be extended too far. tists od 

The particular doctrines, notions, or principles, which 
Clemens supposes to have been thus borrowed by the 
Pagans from the Jews, or from sacred Writ, are such as 
I shall just briefly mention: first, the main substance or 
best part of their ethics or morality2; next, their most 
considerable Jaws, either in Minos’s, or Lycourgus’s, or 
Zaleucus’s, or Solon’s>; mercy towards brute Leasts ck 
then the Unity of God4; the Trinity also ¢, and the sacred- 
ness of the seventh day; the omnipresence or ove uling 
power of the Deity’; the doctrine also of the résurrec- 
tion}, and of future judgmenti, and of the everlas Ling 
punishments in hell‘, with the blessedness of heaven!: 
add to these the notion of good and evil-angels ™, and 
the creation of the world®, and of the gener o 
tion®. Some obscure knowledge of all ined nel 
Clemens supposes to have been conveyed by Scripture, or 
hearsay, or tradition, from the Hebrews to the Gentile 
world; but that the Pagans had much arn or dis- 
guised the doctrines so received. 

Tertullian, of the same century, prosecutes the same ar- 
gument in few, but in strong words.’ He tells the Pagans, 
that they borrowed their Jaws, such as were of most 
value, from the older laws of MosesP. In another place 





z Clem. Alex. p. 469. ® Ibid. p. 422, b See p. 422. compare p. 356. 
¢ Ibid. p. 477. 4 Jbid. p.714, &c. = ® Ibid. p. 711. 

f Ibid. p. 713. & Ibid. p. 723,724, © Ibid. p. 711. 

iTbid. p. 722. k Tbid. p. 700,701. | Ibid. p. 722. 

m Jbid. p. 701. nTbid. p. 701. | © Ibid. p. 711, 712. 
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he asks, which of their poets and which of their sophists 
had not drank at the fountain of ae Prophets q2 ? Ee he 







taken, and had endeavoured a wrest and warp it to their 
own hypotheses *, not suffick tly considering that a Dz- 
vine i is ‘Pal sel m ill usage, and ought not 


expresses the same thought, observing, 
that fot had taken several things from sa- 
cred Writ, but had adulterated what they took, and de- 
livered it but by halves s. 

Origen discovers the same sentiments, in more places 
than one of his treatise against Celsus. He refers to 
Hermippus, which Josephus had before done, as a vouch- 
er, that Pythagoras had borrowed his philosophy in part 
from the Jewst. In another place he intimates that Plato 
probably might have learned some things from the Jews 
in Egypt, which he afterwards disguised for fear of giving 
offence to the Greeks ¥. He elsewhere speaks more posi- 
of Plato’s borrowing some of his expressions or 

er directly from Scripture, or at second hand 





centiam pergere, de divina lege ut antiquiore, formam mutuatas: diximus 
jam de Mosis etate. Tertull. Apol. c. xly. p. 372, edit: Hayerc. 

4 Quis Ss, quis sophistarum, qui non de prophetarum fonte potave- 
rit? Inde igitur ¢ et philosophi sitim ingenii surrigaverunt. Teréull. Apol. c. 
xlvii. p. 396. Conf. ad Nation. 1. ii. ¢. 2. 

* Si quid in sanctis offenderunt digestis, exinde regestum pro instituto 
curiositatis ad propria verterunt, neque satis credentes divina esse quo minus 
interpolarent, neque, &c. Ibid. p. 396. ; 

* Animadvertis philosophos eadem disputare que nos dicimus: non quod 
nos simus eorum vestigia subsecuti, sed quod illi de divinis predicationibus 
prophetarum, umbram interpolate veritatis imitati sunt. Sic etiam condi- 
tionem renascendi sapientium clariores, Pythagoras, et precipuus Plato, 
corrupta et dimidiata fide tradiderunt, &c. Minuc. F. c. xxxiii. p. 189, 190. 
edit. Cant, 

t Aétyeras 08 xa} "Eouinaroy & ty Tw Me Tee) vowoSeray f horognxtvas, ae. 
Thy avTOD Pirocoiay &xd lovdutwy tis "EAAnVas & ayaysiv. Origen. contr. Cels. 1. i 
p. 13. 

» Origen, cont. Cels, lib. iy. p. 190. 
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from his converse with the Hebrews*. And he takes 
“notice also of Numenius . eit Om of the second 





phets 2. 
‘ Our next author i is Lactantius, who, though he agrees 





their best notions, yet he seems to differ from them in 
some considerable circumstances. For nilipeinion appears 
to be, that they did not receive those doctrines at first 
hand, by reading the Scriptures themselves, neither yet at 
the second hand, by conversing with the Hebrews, but 
by a more remote and obscure channel of conveyance, by 
uncertain hearsay, or blind and very corrupt tradition ® ; 
so that the Pagan philosophers did not themselves deprave 
what they had so taken, but they received it depraved, 
and could not make it better than they found its This 
appears to be Lactantius’s real sense of the matter. Ac- 
cordingly he denies that ever Pythagoras or Plato resorted 
directly to the Jews, or (as his argument seems to imply) 
that they conversed at all with them >. ¢ 


PR. 
x Origen. cont. Cels. 1. vi. p. 288. conf. lib. vii. p. 351, 359, 
y Origen. ibid. 1. i. p. 13. z Origen, ibid. p. 198. 


« Nullas enim literas veritatis attigerant; sed que prophetarum vaticinio 
tradita in sacrario Dei continebantur, ea de fabulis et obseura opinione col- 
lecta, et depravata (ut veritas a vulgo solet variis sermonibus dissipata cor- 
rumpi, nullo non addente aliqnid ad id quod audierant) carminibus suis com- 
prehenderunt. Lactant. Instit.1. ii. c. 10. p. 95. edit. Cant. 

Quia mysterium divini sacramenti nesciebant, et ad eos mentio resur- 
rectionis future obscurorum ore pervenerat, cam vero temere ac leyiter 
auditam, in modum commentitie fabulz prodiderunt. Et tamen iidem testati 
sunt, non auctorem se certum sequi; ut Maro qui ait: Sit miht fus audita 
loqui. Quauvis igitur veritatis arcana, in parte, corruperint, tamen ipsa res 
eo verior invenitur, quod cum prophetis in parte consentiunt; quod nobis ad 
probationem rei satis est. Jd. 1. vii. c. 22. p. 397. 

b Unde equidem soleo mirari, quod cum Pythagoras, et postea Plato, amore 
indagande veritatis accensi ad Agyptios, et Magos, et Persas usque pene- 
trassent,—ad Judeos tamen non accesserint, penes quos tunc solos [religio] 
erat, et quo facilius ire potuissent, Sed aversos esse arbitror Divina provi- 
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Some have gladly laid hold on this passage of Lactan- 
tius, disliking the hypothesis of the other Fath 
looking upon this single opinion of tius, as 
in itself, and sufficient to counterbalance all” 











single opinion is of small weig 
luable writers. Some have endeavoured to excuse him in 
this affair, and to reconcile him with the other Fathers, 
by saying, thatshe might mean only that Pythagoras and 
Plato did not go into Judea, however they might have 
conversed with Jews in Egypt or elsewhere &. But Lac- 
tantius probably meant, that they never conversed with 
the Jews at all; and his argument seems to require that 
he should mean so. In short then, we must either give 
up Lactantius, as to those particular facts relating to Py- 
thagoras and Plato, or else set aside a number of other 
more Considerable authorities. But as to his main notion, 
that the Pagans, many of them, borrowed their best prin- 
ciples’ from revelation remotely, and by obscure tradition, 
rather than by reading of sacred Writ, or conversing di- 
rectly with Jews; there appears to be both sense and 
truth init} of which I shall say more when I come to 
pass oni upon the general argument. 

I may next mention the learned Eusebius, who, in his , 


dentia, quia nondum fas erat alienigenis hominibus religionem Dei veri, jus- 
titiamque cognoscere. Lactant. lib. iv. cap. Z. p. 176. 

* See Marsham Can. Chron. sect. xix. p. 152. Franeq. edit. Clerici Epist. 
Crit. vii. p. 228. Hodii Text. Bibl. lib. iv. p. 571. 

4 Nec enim satis didicerat Lactantius sive Pythagore, sive Platonis res, 
cum eos minime Judeos accessisse scripsit. Id quod ex sequentibus fiet mani- 
festum. Selden. de Jur. N. et Gent. lib. i. cap. 2. p- 14. 

Splendide ergo halucinatur Lactantius, cum mirari se ait, &c. Conceptis 
enim verbis tradit Porphyrius, in vita Pythagore, /Egyptios, Arabes, Chal- 
dzos et Ebraos ipsum adiisse, &c. Huet. Dem. Evang. Prop. iv. p. 45. 

Splendide enim, quum id scriberet, erravisse Lactantium, non modo ea 
que produximus testimonia arguunt, sed et res ipsa loquitur, &c. Witsii 
Egy ptiaca, lib. iii. cap. 13. p. 276. 

© See Baltus, Defense des SS. Peres accusés de Platonisme, 1. iv. p. 612, 
Nourrit Apparat. ad Bibl. Max. vol. i. p, 386, 387. 
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celebrated treatise of Evangelical Preparation, takes in al- 
most every thing that others had said before him, relating 
to our present topic. His tenth book in particular is very 
diffuse and copious, in showing that Plato and other phi- 
losophers had’ borrowed much the greatest and best part 
of their theology and ethics from the holy Scriptures. 
His eleventh book is taket up in specifying the particu- 
lars wherein Plato’s doctrine agrees with sacred Writ ; 
and his twelfth and thirteenth books carry on the com- 
parison. ; i ee 

_ I pass over Athanasius and Philastrius, whom I shall 
have occasion again to mention: I omit Ambrose f also, 
and Austin’, and Cyril», who have some things to our 
purpose, that I may come the sooner to Theodoret, who 
has treated this argument as closely, as learnedly, and as 
judiciously as any of the ancients, in his Therapeuticks. 
He observes, that the most celebrated Pagan sages, Phe- 
recydes, Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, and Plato, had_all 
travelled, in their times, into Egypt, and had there been 
instructed about the true God and true religion; not by 
the Egyptians only at second hand, but at first hand also 
by the Hebrews themselves. And for proof thereof, he 
appeals to the testimonies or confessions of ns, such 
as Plutarch, Porphyry, and Numeniusi. He‘makes men- 
tion also of Pythagoras’s having been circumcised * during 
his stay in Egypt, a rite which the Egyptians (he says) 
must have taken from the Hebrews. As to Plato in par- 
ticular, Theodoret frequently takes notice, how much that 
philosopher had improved his own sentiments and enrich- 
ed his works by what he had learned of the Jews!. And 
he sometimes hints the like of Anaxagoras also, and So- 


f Ambros. Serm. ii. in Psalm. 118. Epist. 1.1. Ep. 6. 

s Austin. de Doctr. Christian. lib. ii. cap. 43. Retract. lib. ii. cap. 4.. De 
Civit. Dei, lib. viii. cap. 11. 

h Cyrill. Alexand. contr: Jul. lib. i. p. 29—34, Lib. ii. p. 47. edit. Lips. 

i Theodoret. Therapeut. Serm. i. p. 466, 467. edit. Paris. 

k Theodor. ibid. p. 467. Conf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. c. 15. p. 354. 

! Theod. ibid. p. 489, 490, 495, 498, 505, 506, 567. 
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crates, and Orpheus™.: He takes notice farther, that the 
philosophers which liyed after Christ, namely, Plutarch, 
Numenius, Plotinus, Amelius, and Atticus, had not only 
been instructed by the Old Testament, (as Plato before 
them had been,) but by the New Testament-also, improv- 
ing their philosophy with what they had stolen from 
both". So much for Theodoret. 

I need not descend lower, to writers of the sixth, se- 
venth, or later centuries. Enough has been produced from 
the earliest Apologists, (Jews and Christians,) to give us a 
just idea of the argument, and of what they intended by 
it. It is now proper I should come to perform what I 
have promised; namely, to examine strictly what real 
truth or force there is in it. 

This inquiry is the more necessary, because there may 
be an extreme either way, either by extending the argu- 
ment too far, laying more stress upon it than it can 
justly bear ; or not allowing enough to it, but throwing a 
kind of slight and contempt upon it. Two very consi- 
derable writers, Sir John Marshams and Dr. Spencer P, 
appear to have slighted it too much. They have not only 
called in question the prevailing opinion of the ancient 
Apologists, but they have run directly counter to it; pre- 
tending that the Pagans did not borrow from the Jews, 
but that the Jews rather copied after the Egyptians or 
other Pagans, in such instances as both agree in: a strange 
way of turning the tables, confounding history, and in- 
verting the real order of things. But their pleas and pre- 
tences have been distinctly and solidly confuted by the 
learned Witsius4. The celebrated Le Clerc’ has in a 
great measure fallen in with the two gentlemen before 


™ Theodoret. Therapeut. Serm. i. p. 490, 491, 492, 495. 

» Theodoret. ibid. p. 499, 500, 505, 573, &c. 

° Marsham. Can. Chron. sect. ix. p. 152. 

p Spencer de Leg. Hebr. p. 285, 650. edit. Cant. 1727. 

4 Witsii gyptiaca, p. 277, &c, Conf. Carpzoy. Introd. ad Libr. Bibl. 
par. i. p. 45, 105, &c. 483. 

r Clerici Epist. Crit, vii. p. 216, &c. 
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mentioned, having a favourite hypothesis of his own to 
serve, as they’also had theirs. But a learned Frenchman s 
took'the pains to’examine his reasonings, and to unravel 
his se most specious and plausible pretence, 
which thos aree learned moderns have gone upon, is, 
that the Jews were'a small and a’ contemptible people t, 
and that therefore it is mué¢h more likely that they should 
take rules from the other great arid flourishing states, than 
the contrary. But ‘it is'not a fair account of the Jews, to: 
call them a contemptible people, from the-testimony only 
of a few prejudiced writers, their bitterest adversaries, and 
too much given to romancing; such as Tacitus, for in- 
stance, whom Tertullian wittily styles mendaciorum loqua= 
cissimus™, and justly too, so far as concerns our present 
argument. Josephus has well vindicated his’ nation (in 
his two books against Apion and elsewhere*) from’ such’ 

unworthy reproaches, and has abundantly shown how | 
much the Jews were respected and honoured, even in the 
decline of their state, among the heathen countries of 
greatest figure and fame: and Scripture itself bears testi<’ 
mony to the times going before. Certainly God’s design’ 
was, that that nation should be honoured above all na= 
tions in the sight of the heathen, for the oo 
their laws, and the dignity of their constitution. So 
thought Moses, when he said, “ Behold, I have taught’ 
** you statutes and judgments; keep therefore and do 
*‘ them ; for this is your wisdom and your understanding 
‘in the sight of the nations, which shall hear all these 
“ statutes, and say, Surely this great nation is a wise and 
“¢ understanding peopley.’’ If this be truth and fact, (and 
no one can question it that believes the holy Scriptures,) 
then undoubtedly the nations all around Judea might be 
ambitious to learn from’ those, whose wisdom they should 


7 








s Baltus Defense des SS. Peres, &c. 1. iv. 608, &c. 
t See Spencer, 285, 286, 650. 
» Tertullian. Apol. cap. xvi. p. 157, 
x Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. xii. cap. 3, 4. 
y Deut. iy. 5, 6. 
VOL, VIII. c 
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so much admire: and it might be strongly argued from 
this single text, that the thing would be so of course- 
However, this and the other considerations before men~ 
tioned may at least be sufficient to take off the first and’ 
prineipal objection against the thing in general. There 
are other slighter objections, not so much affecting the 
‘main cause, as the management of it, or the excesses 
some have run into, which may all be avoided by proper 
cautions and distinctions, and a just stating of the case, © 
which is what Lam now coming to. 

It may be admitted, that both ancients and moderns: 
have sometimes extended the comparison. between Scrip- 
ture and Pagan philosophy too far, have imagined several 
parallelisms, where there really were none; as there is a 
great deal of room for fancy in such cases, and it is very 
easy to exceed. : 

It may be allowed also, that some moderns especially, 
otherwise great and learned men, have often strained a 
point too far, in endeavouring to deduce all the heathen 
mythology from Scripture history. Huetius, for instance, 
to name no more, has undoubtedly exceeded in that way,. 
and has been justly censured for it by the more judi- 
cious 2, 

It may further be admitted, that such as. have treated 
this argument (whether ancients or moderns) have not 
always been careful to distinguish the several channels by 
which revealed light was conveyed to the Gentile world ; 
or have not been content to: rest in generals, when they 
might most safely and prudently have done it. That sw- 
pernatural notices and revealed light were communicated, 
more or less, to the bulk of mankind, in every age, is most 
certain and uncontestable : but whether directly by Scrip- 
ture, or by other more oblique or more remote means, may 
often admit of adispute. The Pagans might be instructed 
in divine things, either by reading the Scriptures, or by 
conversing with Jews, or by conversing with other nations 


z See Fabricius, Biblioth, Antiquar. p.29. Buddzus, Analecta, p. 12, 13, 
57, 71. 
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that had been acquainted with Jews, or by means of 
public edicts of several great princes that had favoured 
the Jews ; or lastly, by tradition handed down to them 
from Abraham, or from Noah, or from the first parents 
of mankind. ° Now since revealed light, more or less, 
might break out upon the Pagan world all these several 
Ways; it is not necessary, in every case, to determine 
which way it came; much less can it be necessary to 
believe that every»Pagan philosopher or poet had seen the 
holy Scripture, only because he had hit upon some things 
consonant to Scripture, and such as probably were not 
owing to mere natural light. 

But to bea little more particular, give me leave to say 
something distinctly of the several channels of conveyance 
before mentioned. 

I. The first of them is undoubtedly the best and surest, 
viz. the reading of the Scriptures. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve, that such philosophers as lived after Christianity 
became generally known, did improve their philosophy, 
both religious and moral, from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or at least from what they had, some way or other, 
learned of Jews or Christians. Many of the junior Plato- 
nists, as Numenius, Apuleius, Maximus Tyrius; Plotinus, 
Amelius, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Hierocles, anid Proclus, 
thus refined and improved their theology from Christian 
principles, in order to combat Christianity the more suc- 
cessfully, turning against her her own artillery?. We may 
observe also, (as has been often observed,) that the Pagan 
morality*was much improved after Christianity appeared ; 
as may be séen by the writings of Seneca, Epictetus, Plu-. 
tarch, and Marcus Antoninus: which may be justly attri- 
buted either to their having had a sight of the holy Scrip- 
tures, or to their having learned something of the princi- 
ples and manners of Christians, by conversation with them, 
or from common fame. There is a remarkable letter of 


a See Baltus, Defense des SS. Peres, |. iv. c. 6. p. 475, &c. Gale’s Court 
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Julian’s, which may give us a just idea of this matter, and 
of the emulation raised among the Pagans, by the excel- 
leney of the Christian morals >. . 

II. To go a step farther backwards, it is reasonable to 
think, that from the time that the Hebrew Scriptures had 
been translated into Greek, either in whole or in part, (277 
years, at least, before Christ,) I say, from that time it is 
reasonable to think, that the Pagans improved their theo- 
logy and morality, more or less, by them °. It has indeed 
been suggested’ by a learned writer, that even the Greek 
version of the Seventy was altogether unknown to the 
learned Pagans for many years after, or entirely neglected 
by them‘. But his reasonings on that head are. short of 
proof, and have been, in a great measure, confuted*; so 
that I need not say more of them. 

III. I am next to observe, that though it were sup- 
posed that the Pagans never read the Scriptures, yet they 
might become acquainted, in some degree, with the 
Jewish doctrines, by conversing with Jews dispersed into 
distant quarters. And if Pythagoras, or Plato, or Aristotle, 
or others, learned something of the Jewish theology or 
morality this way, it comes to the same thing in the main; 
for themthey owed such knowledge, in the last resort, to 
Divine revelation. f 

-IV. But supposing that those or other Pagans had 
neither read the Jewish Scriptures, nor conversed directly 


s 

b Julian. ad Arsacium Pontif. Galat. Epist. xlix. p. 429. edit. Lips. + 

¢ Ptolemxus Rex Aigypti jussit conscribi, atque poni in te mplum, ut 
venientibus de Achaia, atque aliis provinciis, philosophis, poetis, et historio- 
graphis cupientibus, legendi copia non negaretur. Unde et maxime argu- 
menta sumentes philosophi, poet, atque historiographi, sicuti voluerunt, ad 
sua Paganitatis mendacia transtulerunt, aliisque nominibus rudes puerorum 
animos edocentes, legem Dei divinam irritam seculo facere properarunt, im- 
pietatisque semina in sono verborum, in periculosis sententiis confirmarunt; 
quorum causa dicebat et Dominus, fures atque latrones eos fuisse in omnibus, 
atque ab omnibus cognoscendos. Philasty. de Heres. cap. cxxxyiii. p. 305. 
Conf. Clem. Alex. 366, 368. 


“ Hody de Bibl. Text. p. 101. 


© See Basnage’s Hist. of the Jews, lib. v. cap. 6, sect. 16. p. 417. lib. yi. 
cap. 5, sect. 9, p. 490, 
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with Jews; yet if they had conversed with Egyptians, or 
Persians, or Phoenicians, or Chaldeans, or others that had 
been béfore instructed by the Hebrews, they might in that 
way come at the knowledge of revealed truths. The Egyp- 
tians had many opportunities, at various times, of imbibing 
the Jewish principles, and adopting their rites‘. The Per- 
sians also, especially from the time of Cyrus, (536 years be- 
fore Christ,) had, or might have had a competent know- 
ledge of the true God, and the true religion from the Jews, 
and might communicate the same to others. Accordingly, 
some learned mien have thought that Pythagoras fetched 
his knowledge of Divine things from thence, taking them 
from the Magians, and particularly from Zoroastres 8, that 
is, at second hand from the Jews. The Pheenicians like- 
wise, being near neighbours to the Hebrews, might learn 
maiiy things of them, and convey the same to the Greeks 
or other nations. And thus some learned men account for 
what Orpheus and Linus may have written consonant to 
Scripture doctrine ». . . ies 
Add to this, that it has been generally the method: of 
Divine providence, from the time that the Jews grew up 
to be a people, to notify the true God, and the true reli- 
gion by them, to the princes and potentates of: the world, 
either in the very capital of their empire, as at Nineveh, 
Babylon, &c. or in such place and manner as should render 
the thing most notorious. It cannot be doubted, but that 
the fame of the true God and true religion must have 
spread, that way, over a great part of the Gentile world. 
The several public edicts of Artaxerxesi, Darius *, Cyrus', 
the elder Darius™, and of Nebuchadnezzar®, makes the 


f See Witsii Aigyptiaca, lib. iii. cap. 12. p. 261,—&c. 

¢ See Prideaux, Connect. part i. b. iv. p. 228, 229. 

h Cum Pheenicibus vetus Attice incolis, lonum antiquissimis, intercessisse 
commercium Grotius docuit:: Linum a Pheenice venisse tradunt veteres: et 
Orpheus sua a Pheenicibus hausit; Phoenices ab Hebreis. Wits. Egypt 
p- 174, Vid. Grot. de Verit. Rel. Christian. lib. i. cap. 16. p. 32. 


i fezra vii. 12, 13. k' Ezra vi. 10. 
1 Ezra i.l, 2. 2: Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23. 
m Pan. vi. 25, 26, > n Dan. iv. 1, 2. iii. 29. 
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supposition unquestionable®; to say nothing of other 
princes before and after them. ao .. ; 

V. Another channel of conveyance was tradition down 
from Abraham, who was the grand restorer of true reli- 
gion, before sunk in Chaldza, (and perhaps in several other 
places,) and father of many and great nations. He has 
this testimony given him by God himself, in Genesis. ‘1 
“ know him, that he will command his children and his 
*‘ household after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
“ Lord, to do justice and judgmentP.’”’ We want ancient 
history to inform us more particularly how religion was 
scattered about the world by this means; only we may be 
certain in the general, that soit was. If the whole nation 
of the Assyrians were the posterity of Abraham, so called 
from Ashurim 4, descended from Abraham by Keturah, 
(as an ancient writer in Josephus" asserts, and a learned 
moderns now Jately has undertaken to maintain,) we may 
then the more easily account for the quick repentance of 
the Ninevites, upon the warning given them by a single 
prophet of Israel, as well for their manner of expressing 
their repentance ; not like zdolaters, but true worshipperst: 
they had not altogether forgot the religion of their fathers. 
This, I say, may be a probable account of that remarkable 
affair; unless we choose rather, as some do ®, to resolve it 
all into the acquaintance they before had with the nation 
of the Jews, and the awful sense they were under of the 


° See Postscript to second part of Scripture Vindicated, vol. vi. p. 171, &c. 
P Gen, xviii. 19. 9 Gen, xxv. 3. 

* Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. i. cap. xv. p. 44. edit. Havercamp. 

® Joh. Frider. Schroerus. Imperium Babylonis et Nini, sect. ii. p.105, &c. 
t See Jonah iii. 5, 8, 9. Matt. xii. 41. 

« Etenim cum Nineve emporium fuerit per totum orientem celeberrimum, 
_ et cum ipsis Judeis quoque incolis ejus commercia intercesserint, religionis 
Judaice profecto ignari esse non poterant.—Atque istud sane eo mihi fit 
verisimilius, quod Jonz divinam iram annuntianti statim habuerint fidem, et 
ad ejus prescriptum mores suos composuerint. Credisne, si religionem Ju- 
daicam, aut pro inepta habuissent, aut falsa, aut nulla ejus imbuti fuissent 
notitia, eos virum Judeum mandata numinis ad eos perferentem tam facile 
fuisse admissuros? Nz, qui istud asseruerit, indolem hominum parum explo- 
ratam habet. Budd. Parerga. p. 426. Compare Lowth on Jon. iii. 3. 
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many wonderful works God had wrought for that people. 
But I proceed. @ 

VI. There is yet another more general way by which re- 
vealed religion, in some of the principal heads or articles of 
it, has been diffused through the world; I mean tradition 
delivered down from Noah, or from the first parents of 
the whole race, who received it immediately from God. 
The doctrine of one true God supreme might probably 
come this way, and be so diffused to all mankind*. The 
like may be said of the doctrine of an overruling provi- 
dence, and of the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments. These general princi- 
ples, so universally believed and taught in all ages and 
countries, are much better referred to Patriarchal tradi- 
tion, than to any later and narrower source y. I know not 
whether the same observation might not be as justly 
made of some other doctrines; as of the creation of the 
worldz, and corruption of human nature*, and perhaps of 
several more of slighter consideration. 

Besides doctrines, there have been common rites and 
customs derived very probably from the same general 


x Discat ergo Faustus, vel potius illi qui ejus literis delectantur, monarchie 
opinionem non ex gentibus nos habere ; sed gentes non usque adeo ad falsos 
Deos esse delapsas, ut opinionem amitterent unius vert Dei, ex quo est 
omnis qualiscunque natura. Augustin. cont. Manich. lib. xx. cap. 19. 
p. 345. 

y Certum est multos ritus et traditiones Ethnicorum longe antiquiores esse 
ecclesia Judaica, ideoque a Judzis eos heec non desumpsisse, sed potius a com- 
muni fonte, nempe a patriarchis ; quorum multi, ut Terachus Abrahami 
pater, in idololatriam degenerarunt, Nihiominus multas retinuerunt tradi- 
tiones laudabiles: ut de uno Deo ceteris omnibus superiore, de immortali- 
tate animarum, et de judicio post mortem secuturo, ac de virtute heroica. 
Has traditiones multo probabilius esse videtur eos ab antiquissimis patriar- 
chis, Japheti, Chami, imo et Semi posteris idololatricis accepisse, quam a Ju- 
dzis. Antiquissima AZgyptioram et Romanorum templa sine imaginibus 
fuere : decimas Cabiris datas fuisse constat ex Dion. Halicarnassensi. Cumber- 
lund. Origin. Antig. p. 451. Conf. Witsii Egyptiaca, lib. ii. cap. 15. 

2 Vid, Witsii AEgyptiaca, p. 170—174. Grotius de Verit. R. Ch. lib, i. 
cap. 16. ; , 

a Vid. Buddai Selecta Juris N. et Gent. p. 242—244. Huetii Quest. Alnet. 
Jib. ii. cap. ix. p, 165. 

C4 
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source, because widely (or in a manner universally). spread 
among mankind s,such as the custom of saerifices, and of 
some regard paid to one day in seven, and of dedicating a 
tenth or tithe to God. ' 

That sacrifices were a part of the Patriarchal religion, 
not owing to Auman invention, but to Divine appointment, 
has been so often and so strongly argued, and the pretences 
to the contrary so fully and so justly exploded), that 
there remains but little room for dispute. upon that 
head. . 

As to the sacredness of the seventh day, there appear 
footsteps of it among the earliest nations; though the 
reason of the thing was not sufficiently understood. by the 
Gentiles in later times. Aristobulus ¢, Philo4, Josephus¢, 
take notice of the universality of the notion and practice, 
and it is by them made use of as an argument to.show, 
how the Pagans had borrowed from the Hebrews. They 
might better have said, how loth had borrowed from the 
same common fountain of Patriarchal tradition. And this 
will be the best way of compromising the dispute between 
such moderns as pretend that the Hebrews borrowed the 
custom of reckoning time by weeks from the Egyptians £, 
and those, on the other hand, who say, with more proba- 
bility, that the Egyptians borrowed it from the Hebrewss. 
The truth seems to be, that neither borrowed from each 
other, in this particular, but that both of them drew 


- 


> Vid. Johann. Meyer. Diatribe de Festis, cap, i. per tot. Sam. Basnag. 
Exercit. Historico-crit. p.676. Buddzi Select. Juris Nat. p. 231, &c. Eccles. 
Apostol. p. 141, Carpzovii Introduct. i apa Bibl. par. i. p. 111, &c. Frid. 
Bucheri Antiq. Bibl. p. 388. Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane Hist. vol. i. 
p- 79, &c. 

© Aristobulus apud Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. xiii. cap. 12. p. 667. © 

4 Philo de Vit. Mos. lib. ii. p. 656, 657, De Mund. Opif. p. 20. ° 

© Odd tori ob rbAis “EAAR Vy ovderirovy, ovd$ BdeBagos, odd: Ev E9v0s, v9 pare 
Tg EBdowcdos, Av coryadwev qucis, +d ¥S06 vb diarePoirnxe, Joseph. contr. Apion. 
lib. ii. cap..39. p. 494. Conf. Theoph. Antioch. ad Autol. lib. ii. cap. 17. 
p. 134. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 713. 

 Marsham. Can. Chron. sect. ix. Spencer de Leg. Hebr. lib. i. cap. y. 
p. 73, 74. 

& Joh. Meyer de Festis, cap. v, p. 105. Witsii /Egyptiaea, 241, 242. 
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from the same common original, Patriarchal _tradi- 
tion h, ° . ’ 

I mentioned a third.article, near akin to the other, and 
probably coeval with it, namely, that, of paying a tithe to 
God. I\shall account for it in the words of the learned 
Dean Prideaux, who had well. considered it, and.was.very 
able to judge of it. He.says thus: 

A seventh part.of our time having, from the begin- 
“ning of the world, been consecrated by God himself to 
“his public worship; from ,that time there was a neces- 
“‘ sity of consecrating also.a part of our substance for the 
<¢ support thereofi.—I doubt not, from the beginning such 
“a certain part was, \by the first parents of mankind, 
‘consecrated to this purpose*.—And if we. consider of 
<‘ how general a practice the payment of tithes anciently 
<¢ was, amongst most nations.of the earth, for the support 
‘© of the worship of those gods they adored, and the 
“‘ many instances we have of this usage among the Syri- 
«ans, Phoenicians, Arabians, Ethiopians, Greeks, Ro- 
<¢ mans, and other nations; there is no other rational :ac- 
‘‘ count to be given how so many different people of 
“ various languages, and various customs from each other, 
“and who also worshipped various deities, should all 
“‘ come to agree so éxactly in this one matters but that 
<¢ it had been an ancient institution, sacredly observed by 
“ the first fathers of mankind, and after the flood trans- 
<¢ mitted by them in a lasting tradition to the nations de- 


h Re accuratius pensitata, haud difficulter intelligimus, non quidem ab 
Egyptiis, ut Herodotus asserit, sed ab Ebreis illorumque maporibus, quin 
primis parentibus quibus hancce legem positivam promulgaverat Deus, noti- 
tiam ejus ad omnes dimanasse gentes. Illis enim suffragari nequeo, qui an- 
tiquorum que afferri solent testimonia de septimo die post lune ortum, aut 
die Apollini in fastis sacro, capiunt. Budd, Select. p. 235. 

Such as would see more of this matter, may consult Grotius de Verit. Rel. 
Chr. lib. i. cap. 16. p. 41. Selden. de Jur. Nat. et Gent. lib. iii. cap, 15 —23. 
Huet. Dem. Evang. Prop. iv. cap. xi. p- 126. 

i Prideaux’s Original and Right of Tithes, p. 1. 

« Ibid. p. 7. 
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<‘ scended from them!.” Thus far that judicious writer, 
who further intimates, that the Patriarchs; probably, had 
a Divine direction for fixing upon that proportion of their 
substance, and for settling the rule. 

What has been observed of the theology and rituals de- 
rived down by tradition, may in a great measure be ap- 
plied to morals also: for there can be no reasonable doubt 
made, but that the soundest and best part of the Pagan 
Ethics came down to them in the same way,.and so were 
remotely owing to Divine revelation, as hath been suffi- 
ciently argued both by ancients™ and moderns®, and I 
need not repeat. 

The sum then of all is this; that the Gentile world, be- 
fore Christ came, had, at sundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, some beams of Divine light sent them from above, 
to help the dimness of the light of nature. And what 
through Scripture, or tradition, what by direct or indirect 
conveyances, they were never entirely destitute of super- 
natural notices, never left to the mere light of nature, 
either for forming a knowledge of God and religion, or for 
directing their life and manners. It remains now only to 
draw a few corollaries from what has been here. ad- 
vanced. 

I. From hence may be observed, upon how precarious 
a bottom the unbelievers of our times have built their no- 
tion of the sufficiency of natural light. They. plead that it 
is sufficient, because the bulk of mankind, for many ages 
formerly, had nothing else: a manifest error in point of 
fact, and for which they have not so much as the appear- 
ance of proof. ; 


' Prideaux’s Original and Right of Tithes, p. 10. As to the universality of 
the practice, see Selden of Tithes, chap. iii. Spencer de Leg. Hebr. lib. iii. 
cap. 10. p. 720, &c. Huet. Quest. Alnet. lib. iii, cap. 3. p. 322, &c. 

™ Clem, Alex. Eusebius. 

» Jenkin’s Reasonableness, vol. i. p. 376. Nicolls Confer. par. ii. p. 164. 
Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, book i, p. 15. book ii. p. 88, &c. Postscript to 
second part of Scripture Vindicated, vol. vi. p. 171. 
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If it be said, (though it is saying wrong,) that we ought 
to prove the affirmative, I have endeavoured to show how 
far we can go towards it. But the truth is, they ought to 
prove the negative, since they rest their cause upon it, and 
have little else to support it. If it appears but probable 
or possible that the bulk of mankind should have been in- 
structed in such a way as I have been mentioning, that is . 
enough for us: but they that build the sufficiency of na- 
tural light upon this supposition, that mankind from the 
creation, for the most part, had no other light but that, 
must either prove that they had not, or they do nothing. 
They must either make good their premises, or give up 
their conclusion. If they build upon a'negative, they must 
prove the negative, or they will be found to build upon the 
sand. 

II. It may next be observed, that the infidels of our 
days, in setting up natural light to rival supernatural, 
commit the same error as the Pagans of old did. All that 
they have to boast of, as demonstrable now by natural 
light, was, very probably, discovered first by revelation : 
and it is both ungrateful and unreasonable to oppose reve- 
lation with what has been lorrowed from it. But that is 
not the worst of the case: for revelation once set aside, 
the result will be (as it ever used to be) the taking up with 
a part of religion, and a part of morality, instead of the 
whole, and then corrupting even that part with adulterous 
mixtures. Natural light cannot demonstrate all that re- 
vealed light has discovered, either of religion itself, or the 
sanctions of it: besides, natural reason, left to itself, will 
undoubtedly bring in many corruptions, as past experience 
sufficiently testifies : and it is certain, that the wisdom of 
man will never come up to the purity or perfection of the 
wisdom of God. Men will not, if they could, neither can 
they, if they would, carve out so pure a religion for them- 
selves, as God, in the holy Scriptures, has carved out for 
them. 

» JI. But I must further observe, that our modern un- 
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believers are in one point very singular, and come far short 
in that article, of the sagacity and good ‘sense of their 
Pagan predecessors. None of the ancient unbelievers ever 
pretended to set up the mere wisdom of man, as such, to 
the wisdom of God; never thought that revelations were 
either not desirable, or that they were altogether needless, 
or useless. They generally pretended to revelation, of one 
kind or other, and were not so weak as to imagine that 
their:natural parts or endowments were sufficient to super- 
sede all use of supernatural notices, if such might be had. 
The common reason of mankind would have strongly re- 
monstrated against such a plea; andit would have been 
thought ‘betraying any cause, to make use of ‘it. For to 
pretend ‘to ‘believe that there is a‘God, anda providence, 
and a future state, and at the same time to desire no exter- 
nal revelation from God, no instructions from heaven, (as 
needing none, and being wise enough without any,) is*so 
wild ‘and so extravagant a thought, that nothing can 
match it, or compare with it. ~But such will commonly 
be the fate of attempting any new ways of opposing Divine 
revelation, as well as of defending it; because indeed the 
best in each kind have been long since anticipated : ‘and 
both lelievers and unbelievers must now be content with 
traversing over again the same beaten tracks, or they will 
take into worse, and will but expose their cause, instead 
of serving it. | 

IV. I shall conclude therefore with recommending to 
you, my Reverend Brethren, the old and well tried princi- 
ples of the ancient Apologists. They never had a thought 
that all revealed religion had been confined, for so many 
ages past, to the Jews only: but they looked upon the 
Jews as the proclaimers and publishers of true religion to 
the rest of the world. The Israelites were a kingdom of 
priests, an holy nation®. They were made the preach- 
ers of righteousness to other nations, in order to convey 


° Exod, xix, 6. 
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the main substantials of religion all over the world; as is 
more than once intimated in Scripture itselfp. It is in this 
view that the ancient Apologists, both Jews and Christians, 
considered this matter. Josephus therefore observes, that 
“ like as the Divine Being pervades the whole universe, sO 
“the Divine law (given by Moses) passes through all 
“¢ mankind 4.”’ 

Of the same mind was Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, 
of the second century ; who says, “‘ Moses, the servant of 
‘< God, was the proclaimer (minister) of the Divine law to 
<¢ all the world, but principally to the Hebrews, otherwise 
“© called Jews'.” 

To the same purpose. speaks Origen, of the next cen- 
tury: “ Moses’s writings have brought many to the faith, 
‘even among those that were aliens from the common- 
< wealth of Israel: because indeed the original lawgiver, 
“‘ who delivered his laws to Moses, was no other than 
<¢ God himself, the Creator of the universe, as the same 
‘‘ writings testify. And it was meet, that the Maker of 
“all the world, giving laws to all the world, should send 
“ such efficacy along with them, as should work its way 
“‘ among all nations’.”’ 

Athanasius, of the following century, expresses the 
same thought, in terms still clearer, and, if possible, 
stronger. 

‘¢ The law was not intended for the Jews only, neither 


P See the texts to this purpose, cited in Jenkin’s Reasonableness, &c. 
yol. i. and in the Postscript to Scripture Vindicated, vol. vi. part ii, p. 171, 174. 

4 Kal doweg 6 Osds dic guvres +8 noowov TeGoirnKsy, UTHS O vomeos die wayTaY 
dvIedrav PeBadixsv. Joseph. contr. Apion, lib. ii. cap. 39. p. 494. Conf. 
Phil. de Vit. Mos. lib, i. p. 603. 

F Téxov piv aby r% Osis vopmou diccnovos yeyiunras Maois, 6 nob Segdéaov qo Oxo, 
wuyrl uy TH Kbowy, TuvTEhas R sols ‘Ebeutois, ois nas Tovdalois xurovMEVOLS. 
Theophr. lib. iii. cap. 8. p. 308. conf, cap. x. p. 312. 

8 TED! Mactos re yodupura Tonars nah ray &AroTelwY Tis mug Fis "Ledaiois 
dyarr eons xexivnne wiariots, bth, nates Thy Ewayyeriay TeV youpecrroy, 6 rearos 
adres voeoSerious, nui Moots mupadors, Oss 6 xrious roy xoopov ny. Kal yee 
Uoroene Tov bAoy Tov nbopov dnwerougryav, voreous reSeybvoy 0AW TH ndT(4), Sova a- 
euareeiv ros AdyoIs, ROUTATHL cay gavrarnv duvaetvny, Orig, contr. Cels. lib, 1. 
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“were the prophets sent only for their sakes: but the 
“‘ prophets were sent to the Jews, and were persecuted 
‘also by the Jews, while they were in reality a kind of 
** sacred school to all the world, as to what relates to 
“the knowledge of God, and the concerns of the 
‘ soult,”” . 

I shall add but one writer more, the judicious Theo- 
doret, of the fifth century, who, speaking of the Jews, 
says, “ God ordained this nation, to be a guide to all na- 
“tions in Divine knowledge. For like as he appointed 
** sometimes Moses, and at other times Joshua, and then 
“* Samuel, and afterwards one or other of the prophets, to 
“ take the charge of this people, and by a single man, of 
“ approved wisdom, benefited the whole brotherhood: so 
“ by the single nation of Israel did God vouchsafe to call 
“ all nations, partakers of one common nature, to become 
“ partners also in the same common religion¥.” 

From hence may be clearly seen what the current 
notion was among the ancient most judicious advocates 
for Divine revelation; namely, that though the Law of 
Moses was in a peculiar manner designed for one people, 
(because the select preachers of righteousness, the minis- 
ters or publishers of religion, were to be kept a distinct 
order of men from the rest,) yet the most necessary points 
of revealed religion, which concerned mankind in general, 
were to be communicated, more or less, to all the world, 
and that by means of the Jews, after they grew up to be 
considerable. Other nations or persons, ordinarily, were 
not obliged to become Jews: and therefore Moses did not 


© O08 yee die Iovdaloug Movous 6 vouos hy, ov: Ov adrode Movaus of xeoPiiras taréu~ 
TovTe, GAA weds “lovdalous pedy imtumovre, xa rege "loudalwy Duonovee whons dt 
Tis oinovwtyns hoav SidaondAsov legdy ris weg) Osod yrdowws, xa rie xord Pogny 
worirsins. Athen. contr. Gent. cap. xii. p. 57, ed. Bened. 

“ Ta yao tSvaiv dadvrwy cobro rd ¥Sy0¢ Stoyrwoias txeioroves Wedoxnurov. Kad 
xaSdase sis rovds cod ¢Svous imimérciay, vov udy earttaro edy Maiicny, viv 38 roy "In- 
cov, nal werd coy Lamwounr, Adore 8 LAA cay meoduray, nel ds yds avdedmrov 
Pircoopiay douodyres, dravres edegyéres rads duopdaous® ole 3 fyde ESvous cov 
“Logunar, wdvre re t90m cd chy adrhy Yyovra Odow, cis hy sireBins xowwviey 


txérs. Theodor. de Provid. Serm. x. p. 454, Conf. p, 456. 
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insist upon it with his father-in-law Jethro; neither did 
Elisha expect it of Naaman the Syrian, nor Jonas of the 
Ninevites, nor Daniel of Nebuchadnezzar ; neither did the 
prophets insist upon it with the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
Sidonians, Tyrians, Edomites, or Moabites; as Grotius 
has well observed*: but though they were not obliged to 
become Jews, they were obliged to admit the true God, 
and the most substantial parts of true religion ; the know- 
ledge of which had been handed down by éradition, and 
was often renewed and revived by means of the Jews, 
who were the standing witnesses and memorials of it. 
The consideration of these things may, I conceive, 
be of good use for the preserving just and worthy ideas 
of the Divine wisdom and goodness in his dispensations 


_x Grotius de Jur. N. et G. lib. i. cap. 1. sect. 16, Grot. de Verit. R. Chr. 
lib. v. cap. 7. 

The words of Clemens of Rome (an apostolical man) are so just, and so 
moderate, and so proper to compose all contests on this head, that they are 
well worth the quoting in this place. 

"Aceviowuev cig 7d alua rod Xgiorod, xed Wupey os tors rimsv 7H Op alo 
wird, b rh die Thy Hweregay curnginy txgousey wave) 7a nbopem peravolas sagt 
Sortveynev, "AveAQupsy sig ras yevems whous, xo nurapadupsy, Ors by eve neck 
wives, weravolus Toray Eduxev 6 Jeowbens cols Bovrotyais taioreupnvyas tx’ avrov, Nwe 
txdouiey pmerdvorcey, x0uk ol dxruxobouvese todSncay, “lavas Neutrons naraoreopny 
exnoviev, of de peravoncuvres trl vols Epmugrnur LUTaY, BYiradoauyro cov Osov 
fxersboavres, nad ZAaboy cwrngiay, xulatp darbapios Tov Ozov dvees. Clem. Rom. 
Epist. i. cap. vii. p. 32. 

Which may be Englished thus: “ Let us look up steadfastly to the blood 
<€ of Christ, and let us consider how precious in God’s sight his blood is, 
«¢ which, being shed for our salvation, hath obtained the privilege of repent- 
“¢ ance for all the world. Run we back to all past ages, and there we may 
<¢ Jearn, that in every age the Lord gave place for repentance to as many as 
<¢ would turn to him. Noah preached up repentance, and they that hearkened 
“unto him were saved. Jonah denounced destruction against the Ninevites, 
« and they, repenting of their sins, and praying, appeased God, and were saved, 
<< though aliens from God.” ¢ 

I may hereupon remark as follows: J. That as many as are saved upon their 
repentance, are yet saved by and through the blood of Christ. Repentance is 
the conditional cause of it, Christ’s death the efficacious and meritorious. 

Il. That such privilege of being saved, upon true repentance, through 
Christ, was not confined to the Jews only, but was extended to all mankind, 
in all ages, according to Clemens. 
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towards mankind, and for the more effectual silencing the 
ignorant or malicious cavils of unbelievers. Tet 

To be short: our adversaries can never prove that reve- 
lation was needless, unless they could first prove that there 
has beén no revelation ; because they cannot know what 
natural light could have done’ without ‘it, unless’ they 
could first show’that it ever was without it. Revelation 
might, for any thing they can ‘tell, have been absolutely 
necessary to: discover, even that natural religion which 
they plead for, and which appears so easy and obvious ‘to 
the understanding, now it has been discovered. But if re- 
velation was ever needful for that purpose, then, by the 
tacit confession even of our adversaries, it must be true; 
and if it be fre, then we are obliged to embrace the 
whole of it as God has given it us, and not a part only, 
according to every man’s judgment or fancy; which is 
what these gentlemen seem to be aiming at under all their 
disguises. 

However that be, they have certainly taken the wrong 
way to come at their point, have committed an Seregoy 
mporegov in their main argument; pretending to disprove a 
fact, by arguing that the thing way needless, when there 
is no possible way of ‘proving the thing needless, but by 
first disproving the fact. 
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An- additional Illustration to Note » p. 25, from Arch- 
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bishop Sharpe, vol. iv. Serm. 12. p. 272, 273. relating 
to the traditional Computation of Time by Weeks. 


“« WHAT account can be given of all the world’s com- 
puting their time by weeks ; that is, counting seven days, 
and then beginning again: I say, what possible account 


“can be given of this, but that original distribution of 


time that God had observed in the works of the crea- 
tion, and had delivered to the first parents of mankind, 
and they to their children. For men to reckon time by 
days and nights, is obvious to sense; nay, and to com- 
pute time by months and years, hath a sufficient founda- 
tion in it from nature; for mankind cannot avoid the 
observing the course of the moon and of the sun, which 
makes months and years: but why they should count 
seven days, and then begin again, that hath no founda- 
tion in nature, but must be taught them from the tradz- 
tion of their fathers, which could have no other original 
than that which I am now insisting on. And yet this 
way of computing time by a weekly revolution, obtained 
throughout all the world, as far as we can judge, from 
the very beginning of time. That the Patriarchs did so 
some hundreds of ‘years before the law of the Sabbath 
was given to the children of Israel, we have sufficient 
evidence from sundry texts of Scripture. That all the 
ancient nations of which we have any history, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Greeks, Romans, nay, and the barba- 
rous nations too; I say, that they did so. likewise, is 
proved to us from the ancientest records that are extant 
about them. This practice now, that had no foundation 
in nature, obtaining thus universally throughout the 
whole world, and that from time immemorial, is to me 
a demonstration that they had it from the first pa- 
rents of mankind, and that it was founded in God’s 
institution of the seventh day being set apart for his 
service. 

VOL. VIII. D 
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“I do grant indeed, they did not know the true reason 
“ why they thus counted their days by sevens: for the 
“¢ tradition of the creation of the world, and the institution 
“of the Sabbath, was in time and by degrees lost among 
“them. But yet thus still they computed their time: 
‘‘ and we that have the holy Scriptures know upon what 
“< grounds that computation was begun.” 


What Dr. Williams also has, upon the same argument, 
in his Second Sermon of his first year’s course of Boyle’s 
Lectures, is well worth the perusing, p. 23, &c. 





An additional Note to p. 31. from Dr. Sherlock’s Dis- 
course on the Knowledge of Christ, p. 19, 20, 21. 


*‘ GOD chose the posterity of Abraham to be a public 
“and constant demonstration of his power, and provi- 
“* dence, and care of good men. For when God chose the 
“ posterity of Abraham to be his peculiar people, he did 
“not design to exclude the rest of the world from his 
‘* care and providence, and all possible means of salvation ; 
‘as the Apostle argues in Rom. iii. 29. Js he the God of 
*€ the Jews only ? Is he not also of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the 
“ Gentiles also. Which argument, if it have any force in 
it, must prove God’s respecting the Gentiles before the 
‘* preaching of the Gospel, as well as since; because it is 
“ founded on that natural relatton which God owns to all 
* mankind, as their merciful Creator and Governor; which 
* gives the Gentiles as well as Jews an interest in his 
** care and providence. 

** This plainly evinces, that all those particular favours 
‘* which God bestowed on Israel, were not owing to any 
“‘ partial fondness and respect to that people: but the de- 
“« sign of all was, to encourage the whole world to worship 
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“ the God of Israel, who gave so many demonstrations of 
‘¢ his power and providence. For this reason God brought 
* Israel out of Egypt, with great signs and wonders, and 
“a mighty hand, (when he could have done it with less 
‘* noise and observation,) that he might the more glori- 
* ously triumph over the numerous gods of Egypt, and all 
“‘ their enchantments and divinations, and that he might 
** be honoured on Pharaoh and all his host. For this rea- 
«* son he maintained them in the wilderness at the constant 
“‘ expense of miracles, fought all their battles for them; 
“and many times by weak and contemptible means over- 
“ threw great and puissant armies, drove out the inha- 
“‘ bitants of Canaan, and gave them possession of that 
“ good land. I say, one great and principal design of all 
“this was, to convince the world of the majesty and 
“ power of the God of Israel, that they might renounce 
“ their foolish tdolatries and country gods, and consent in 
“the worship of that one God, who alone doth won- 
«¢ drous things. This account the Psalmist gives of it, that 
«¢ God wrought such visible and miraculous deliverances 
“ for Israel, to make his glory and his power known 
«among the Heathen: The Lord hath made known his 
“ salvation, his righteousness hath he openly showed in the 
“ sight of the heathen. Psal. xcviii. 2. That the heathen 
“ might fear the name of the Lord, and all the kings of the 
“earth his glory: i. e. That all nations might worship 
*¢ God, and all kings submit their crowns and scepters to 
«him. Psal. cii.15. That by this means they might be 
“ instructed in that important truth: That the Lord is 
< great, and greatly to be praised, that he is to be feared 
< above all gods: for all the gods of the nations are idols, 
<“ but he made the heavens. Psal. xcvi. And as God set up 
<< the people of Israel, as a visible demonstration to all the 
<¢ world of his power and providence, so he committed his 
«¢ Jaws and oracles to them; from whence the rest of the 
« world, when they pleased, might fetch the best rules of 
<< jife, and the most certain notices of the Divine will. In 
D2 


36 The Wisdom of the Ancients &c. 


“‘ such ways God instructed the world, in former ages, 
“ by the light of nature, and the examples of good men, 
“‘ and the sermons of the prophets, and the public ex- 


“ ample of a whole nation, which God chose for that 
‘¢ purpose.” 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 


THE growth of infidelity has for two or three years last 
past been more talked of than ever; and I am afraid there 
has been too much occasion for it. Yet 1 am willing to 
believe, that the advances supposed to have been lately 
made on that side, carry a great deal more of noise and 
show in them, than of real strength. Deism may perhaps 
have become fiercer or. bolder than formerly ; and it may 
be owing, not so much to any additional advantages it 
has really gained, as to the disappointments it has met 
with . 

If we look between thirty and forty years backwards, 
we shall find that the complaints of good men then ran in 
very high and strong terms. «Jt is dreadful to think 
<¢ (says a noted author of that time*) what numbers of 
« men are poisoned by infidel principles. For—they be- 


» Nicholls’s Conference with a Theist, Pref. p. 5. 
D 4 
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** gin to talk them in shops and stalls; and the cavils of 
‘« Spinosa and Hobbes are grown common even to the 
‘¢ rabble.”” What more deplorable could be said of us at 
this day? The like complaints were made some time after, 
about twenty years ago: “ That infidelity had taken deep 
‘root, had been cultivated with care, had spread its 
“branches wide, shot up to an amazing height, and 
“‘ brought forth fruits in great abundance. The Mosaic 
‘account of the creation was represented as mere alle- 
“ gory and fable: the inspiration of holy Writ so explain- 
“‘ ed as to amount to a denial of it; the authority of the 
“< present Canon of Scripture disputed; the spuriousness 
“* of several passages, and some books of it, more than in- 
** sinuated; priests, without distinction, traduced as im- 
‘* posers on the credulity of mankind ; and those religious 
“ordinances which they were appointed to dispense, even 
“ the chief of them, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, 
“spoken of with such a degree of ungodly mockery and 
‘insolent scorn, as filled the hearts of good Christians 
“with horror and astonishment: nay, religion itself was, 
‘* in some of the loose writings, so described, as if it were 
“nothing but a melancholy frenzy and pious enthusi- 
** asm>.” Such were the representations made in those 
days. Yet Christianity (God be thanked) has still kept 
up its head, has reigned triumphant all the time; and I 
trust will reign, and that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

I know not whether these licentious principles were the 
proper produce of our own soil, or may not be rather said 
to have been transplanted hither from abroad¢ 3 where, it 
is certain, they had taken root and spread for a hundred 
years or more, before they met with any favourable recep- 


» Representation of the present State of Religion by a Committee of Con- 
vocation, A. D. 1711. Compare An Inquiry into the Causes of the late Growth 
of Infidelity, written in 1705. 

* “It seems to have been brought over hither from some of our neighbour- 


“ing countries, together with the rest of our fashions.” Inquiry into the 
Causes, &c. p. 3. 
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tion, or made any public figure in this grave and serious, 
and for the most part well disposed kingdom. Mr. Hobbes 
has been reputed the first or principal man that introduced 
them here, or however that openly and glaringly espoused 
them4, And it is not unlikely that he imbibed his loose 
principles in France and Italy, as he also composed his 
famed pieces while residing in foreign parts. Deism seems 
to have sprung up abroad about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. A Jearned foreigner takes notice of the 
rise of the sect in his time; and he wrote in 1563. His 
account of them is as follows: “‘ There are several who 
“ profess to believe, that there is a certain Deity, or God, 
‘© as the Turks and Jews do: but as for Jesus Christ, and 
< all the doctrine testified by the Evangelists and Apostles, 
“¢ they take them for fables and dreams.—They have en- 
<< tertained some opinions concerning religion, which are 
“‘ more extravagant than those of the Turks, or any other 
< infidels. I hear that some of this band call themselves 
«¢ Deists, a new word in opposition to that of Atheists.— 
‘‘ These Deists of which we speak ridicule all religion ; 
« though they accommodate themselves to the religion of 
< those with whom they are obliged to live, out of com- 
“© plaisance or fear. Some amongst them have a sort of 
<¢ notion of the immortality of the soul: others agree with 
“the Epicureans in that, as well as on the Divine provi- 
“¢ dence with regard to mankind. I am struck with horror, 
« when I think that there are such monsters among those 
«that bear the name of Christians®.” Thus far Peter 
Viret: for he is the man that gives this account of the 


4 Anglorum primus est (faxit Deus, sit ultimus) qui impietatem palam 
ostentare ausus est. Parker, Disputat. de Deo, p. 219. 

In the account of the Growth of Deism, written in 1696, it is said, “It is 
<¢ now three years since you and J had a serious discourse concerning the 
« rise and progress of Deism, which is an opinion of late years crept into 
“¢ England, though not so widely spread here as in other parts of Europe,” 


nih. 
The Inquiry dates the growth of them from about the year 1660. Inquiry, 
&c. p. 7. 
© See Bayle’s Dictionary in Peter Viret, p. 2973. 
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modern Deists: and notwithstanding their complimenting 
themselves with a new plausible name, he scruples not to 
call their system of doctrine an execrable Atheism. Not 
intending, I presume, that they directly disowned the 
being of a God, (for he intimates the contrary,) but that 
they did it consequentially, or that they did as effectually 
undermine and destroy all the znfluences of religion, as if 
they had been professed Atheists: and so, in effect, their 
doctrine amounted to the same thing, but gave less of- 
fence. What Atheism chiefly aims at, is to sit loose from 
present restraints and future reckonings: and those two 
purposes may be competently served by Dezsm, which is 
but a more refined kind of Atheism. For when a man pre- 
sumes to take God’s business out of his hands, and under 
the name of reason prescribes both the Jaws and the sanc- 
tions, as his own fancy or inclination shall suggest; it is 
obvious to perceive, that God is as much excluded this 
way from being Lord over us, as if his existence were de- 
nied») And therefore, in this view, Atheism and Deism 
» 

f <¢ Tt is certain that infidelity, as it is at present countenanced and main- 
“¢ tained by those that would be called the Freethinkers of the age, does give 
‘‘ as much encouragement to immorality as most libertines either need or 
‘¢ desire. Atheism indeed makes shorter work of it, and at one blow cuts 
‘¢ asunder all the ties of religion and duty. But that is too bold a step: it 
‘* thwarts not only the common principles of reason, but even the general 
*¢ bent and inclination of human nature. It is an affront to good breeding 
“« and civility, as well as to good sense, and common morality ; whereas in- 
“« fidelity will answer the ends and designs of libertinism as well, but does it 
‘in a softer and a gentler way. For there being no authentic body or sys- 
“* tem of the laws of natural religion, every man may believe as much or as 
‘¢ little of it as he thinks fit; he is left to judge for himself how far the obli- 
** gation of its duties thea and no doubt will find out some favourable 
“* exceptions for his own darling lusts and vices.”’ Inquiry into the Cause, 
&c. p. 4. 

** These loose notions———first appeared abroad without any disguise, 
“‘ among those that set up for wits of the age, who declared themselves 
‘* avowed Atheists. This was too gross to become popular, though it appear- 
“* ed too open and harefaced: but being not long after deserted as an inde- 
. ‘ fensible cause, by some of its greatest advocates, it daily lost ground, and 
“* by degrees was modelled and new licked into that shape wherein it now ap- 


“« pears, and passes current for Deism, though little differing, in reality, from 
“¢ what it was before.’”’ bid. p. 7. 
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amount very nearly to the same thing, having the same 
effect in application and practice; for which reason, some 
conclude both under the same name’. The good man, 
before mentioned, was struck with horror at the thought 
of there being such monsters as he had described; men 
bred up to Christianity, and acquainted also with pure and 
reformed Christianity. An infidel under Paganism might 
haye something to plead from the impurities allowed of in 
the Pagan worship, and from the mass of superstition and. 
imposture, under which the remains of true religion lay 
buried: but what colourable excuse can any person invent 
for his infidelity, under the brightest sunshine of the 
Gospel? None certainly. For, to use the words of a fa- 
mous writer, and no bigot in the cause, ‘ Unless the 
< reigning passion of his soul, or some prodigious stu~ 
* pidity obstruct, he must see, that embracing the Gospel 
“ profession is infinitely a more reasonable choice than 
“¢ the way he is in.” I know not how far an affectation 
of singularity, or an ambition to be thought wiser than 
the rest of the world, may have carried some persons. A 
few shining characters in history, of any kind, have often 
drawn after them a considerable number of very unequal 
imitators. There have: been some extraordinary geniuses, 
who, by correcting vulgar errors, have acquired immense 
reputation. This perhaps may have stirred up others to 
aim at the same glory, by rejecting any thing vulgar, 
though ever so ¢rue.and right: as if it were any commen- 
dation to be singularly injudicious ; or as if, because it is 
honourable to exceed the common standard, it were ho- 
nourable likewise only to differ from it, or not to come up 
to it; which is manifestly the case of our modern Deists, 
however highly they may please to think of themselves. 
For they have not so clear a discernment, nor so true a 
taste, nor so correct a judgment (whatever the reason be) 
as common Christians have. They have proved nothing 


, - e me - 
s See Gastrell’s Boyle's Lecture Sermons, vol. i. p. 251, 252. 
4 Bayle’s Miscellaneous Reflections on a Comet, vol. ii. p. 392. 
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of what they boast of, nor ever will: they have frequently 
discovered warm inclinations to maintain their principles, 
but have been as frequently disappointed. Take but away 
their rhetorications and equivocal expressions, their mis- 
representations and misreports, their ostentation and their 
scurrilities, and their cause will be left in a manner desti- 
tute. One advantage indeed they have over us, that they 
run the same way with corrupt nature, and it is easy to 
drive down a precipice, while it is hard to climb up an 
ascent: on which account they can never fail to have their 
disciples, such as they are; for Epicurus also before them 
had hisi. But then they have their disadvantages also, in 
other respects, and those many and great; so that, upon - 
the whole, they will have the less reason to triumph. 
1. For, in the first place, notwithstanding the depravity of 
human nature, prone to listen to bad counsels, there are 
yet (God be thanked) great numbers of honest and con- 
scientious Christians, who fear God, and reverence his 
holy Word, and upon whom these new teachers can 
make no impressions at all, excepting only of horror and 
detestation. 2. Besides those, there may be other know- 
ing and sensible men, who, if they have less affection for 
religion, (being taken up with the world,) will yet give no 
countenance to infidelity ; either for fear of risking the re- 
putation of their judgment, or for the regard they bear to 
the interests of society, which can never subsist upon in- 
fidel principles. 3. Add to this, that there may be a 
great many more, who, though viciously given, will yet 
never be mad enough to run those desperate lengths, so 
as to throw off all regards to revealed religion, and all 
prospects of heaven ; but will rather choose, for a time, to 
“hold the truth in unrighteousness,” reconciling them- 
selves to it by the hopes of repentance, or by self flattery, 


' Epicuri disciplina multo celebrior semper fuit, quam) ceeterorum: non 
quia vert aliquid afferat, sed quia multos populare nomen voluptatis invitat - 
nemo enim non in vitia pronus est, _ Propterea, ut ad se multitudinem con- 
trahat, apposita singulis quibusque moribus loquitur. Lactant. lib. iii. 
cap. 17. p. 145. 
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or other delusive expedients: it is as difficult almost, in a 
country so enlightened as ours is, to be superlatively 
wicked, (which a man, generally speaking, must be to 
turn Atheistk, or apostate,) as it is to be superlatively 
good. 4. Farther still, there may be several more, who, 
though delighted with loose and profane pamphlets, may 
yet have no real value or esteem for the writers ; as men 
may love the treason, while they dislike the traitor. 
Many will despise the man that shall undertake to defend 
in cold blood, what they, with a kind of conscious guilt 
and shame, commit only in the heat of appetite or pas- 
sion. The patronizing infidelity and irreligion, which is 
patronizing all that is bad, will for ever be disreputable 
and odious employment in the general opinion of man- 
kind!; while religion and virtue, for their own intrinsic 
worth, must always have crowds of admirers, though per- 
haps few followers. 

For this reason, the patrons of irreligion and infidelity 
in every age, down from Epicurus to the present times, 
have been forced in a great measure to conceal their sen- 
timents, and to put on disguises to the world; well know- 
ing, that they can never hope to overturn religion and vir- 
tue, without pretending a zeal for them all the time. 
Epicurus himself could write as devoutly in favour of 
‘sanctity and Divine worship, and of virtue also, as any be- 
liever could do, while he was really destroying them ™, 


k-<¢ When a man is come to that pass as to wish himself an Atheist, and 
« make the last efforts on conscience, he is at the very ¢risis of malice; a 
«¢ higher degree is not incident to the human soul: and unless God works 
‘¢ miracles to convert him, he sticks at no kind of iniquity, although possi- 
** bly he may not obtain his full wish: so that such a one is incomparably 
<« farther removed from the way of salvation, than an Atheist bred and born, 
<<‘ or a simple unbeliever.”” Bayle's Miscellan. Reflect. on a Comet, p. 364, 
365. 

1 Hence it was that the wiser and better sort even of Pagans detested the 
Epicureans, as debauchers of manners, and the bane of youth, and a scandal 
to the very name of philosophy. See Suidas in "Exixovges, and Athenzus, 
lib. xii. 547. ' 

m At etiam de sunctitute, de pietate adversus Deos, libros scripsit Epicu- 
rus. At quomodo in his loquitur ? Ut Coruncanium, aut Scevolam, Ponti- 


* 
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In like manner, our modern Deists plead vehemently for 
morality, that one might be tempted almost to think, 
that they were really in good earnest: but their rejecting 
the best and only complete system of morality that ever 
the world was blessed with, and their taking morality out 
of God’s hands into their own, in order to curtail and mu- 
tilate it; and above all, their sapping the authority which 
it properly stands upon, and their undermining the sanc- 
tions which alone can ever keep it alive in the world”; all 
these circumstances too plainly show, that their enco- 
miums upon morality are only magnificent professions, 
like Epicurus’s devotions, pompous appearances, solemn 
show, or, at the best, sound.without sense. For the 
amount of all is, to compliment virtue or morality very 
highly, but to starve it at the same time, leaving it little 
or nothing to subsist upon. But without some such co- 
Jourings as these, they could never set up for writers in a 
knowing age, nor bear a part in debate: the readers 
would be shocked © at once, upon the first sight of what 
they are domg; and the exposing their principles to open 
view, would save their adversaries the labour of a confu- 
tation. So it is not merely for the sake of guarding 
against legal censure, that these gentlemen so’ studiously 


fices Maximos, te audire dicas; non eum qui sustulerit omnem funditus re- 
ligionem. At etiam liber est Epicuri, de Sanctitate. Ludimur ab homine 
non tam faceto, quam ad scribendi licentiam libero. Que enim potest esse 
sanctitas, si Ti humana non curant? Cicer. de Natur. Deor. c. xii. xliy. 
p- 100, 107. edit. Davies. 

= See Scripture Vindicated, vol. vi. part ii. p. 65. 

° This is as good as owned by some of them in their private letters. 
“* More detriment than advantage has been done to the cause of Deism by 
““an open profession of it—One rule, I think indeed, ought always to be 
‘* observed, that we should keep the persons we have a design upon, as long 
**as possibly we can, from knowing that we ourselves are of those senti- 
“‘ments to which we would bring them.—lL———+ has often talked to 
“him against Christianity, but he was only shocked at the discourse: which 
“confirms what I was saying before, that the way to convince a prejudiced 
‘* man, is not to let him know your own sentiments, but draw him in first, 
‘before he knows where he is, till it is too late to step back.” Two Let- 
ters from a Deist to his Friend, p. 2,18, 20. ‘ 
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affect disguises; but it is to prevent, if possible, the ex- 
posing a bad cause, which cannot bear the light ; and to 
lay in for evasions and.subterfuges, for the carrying on a 
dispute about their meaning, when all besides is at an 
end. This however is no small difficulty in their way, to 
be thus constrained to act a part; to write just plain 
enough to be understood, (for without that.they do no- 
thing,) and yet not so plain as either fully to discover the 
whole scene, or to foreclose all retreat, or to leave no co- 
lour for declaiming. against hard censures, when they 
come to be pressed. But by frequent trials and Jong ex- 
perience, they have learned to manage with competent 
dexterity. . 

They set out commonly, or conclude, with pompous 
declarations of their more than ordinary concern for rea- 
son and truth; full of truth in their professions, to supply 
their want of it elsewhere: that now seeking the truth, is 
almost become as much a phrase amongst these gentle- 
men, as seeking the Lord once was among another set of 
refiners. There is undoubtedly some advantage to be 
gained in this way; otherwise it would never have been 
the common. pretext of all detractors P and deceivers 
whatsoever: neither would such men as Celsus and Hie- 
rocles 4 (sharp and subtle disputants) have made use of 
it; neither could the sect of the Manichees have ever im- 
posed upon so acute a man as St. Austin, though in his 
younger days, by it’. Nevertheless, it must be said, that 


p Pretexit quidem vir acutissimus precipuum veritatis studium, cui nihil 
preeferat, cui omnia submittat: sed ignoscat mihi, si dixero, etiam maledi- 
centissimum quemque illud pre se ferre, nec ullo alio unquam nomine suam 
velaié obtrectationem: quid enim aliud dixerit Zoilus olim, quid Socratis ac- 
cusatores, quid infames illi delatores sub tyrannis, Tiberio, Nerone, Domi- 
tiano, quam solo se veritatis et utilitatis publice studio duci ad alios ita pa- 
lam increpandos et accusandos? Perizon. contra Cleric. in Quint. Curt. 
Vindicat. p. 13, 14. 

a The pompous titles they gave to their invectives against the Christians 
are well known, both pretending a very particular zeal for truth. 

* Quid enim me aliud cogebat annos fere novem, spreta religione que 
mihi puerulo a parentibus insita erat, homines illos sequi ac diligenter au- 
dire, nisi quod nos superstitione terreri, et sidem nobis ante rationem impe- 


« 
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boasting is no argument of sincerity, but is itself a suspi- 

cious circumstance. Honest men have no need to boast 

of their integrity, while their dealings abundantly declare 

it: neither need faithful writers tell of their uncommon 

zeal for truth, because an author is proved by his work, 

and it is good manners to suppose, that a reader has some | 
discernment. 

Another very common artifice which those gentlemen 
make use of is, to usher in their crudities under the name 
and umbrage of the men of sense. I cannot blame them 
for affecting to appear in good company: but as they 
have no commission for making so free with persons of 
that character, and as the whole amounts only to pro- 
claiming themselves considerable, which their readers 
should be left to judge of; it seems to me, that such an 
offence against modesty and. manners is a stronger argu- 
ment against them, than any self commendations can ever 
be for them. 

The same gentlemen who take so much pains to re- 
commend themselves as abounding in sense, and reason, 
and truth, are as solicitous, on the other hand, to invent 
some odious names for what they dislike. They never 
acquaint their readers (though the more ancient Epicu- 
reans were sometimes frank enough to do its) that their 
aim is to destroy religion and conscience, and the fear of 
God; but they give it out, their whole quarrel is against 
credulity or bigotry, against superstition or enthusiasm, 
against statecraft, priestcraft, or imposture; names which 
they are pleased to affix, for the most part, to true reli- 
gion and godliness. And when they have thus shifted off 
the blame to others which belongs only to themselves, in 


rari dicerent; se autem nullum premere ad jidem, nisi prius discussa et eno- 
data veritate. Quis non his pollicitationibus illiceretur, presertim adoles- 
centis animus cupidus veri, etiam nonnullorum in schola doctorum homi- 
num disputationibus superbus et garrulus; qualem me tunc illi invenerunt, 
spernentem scilicet quasi aniles' fabulas, et ab eis promissum apertum et sin- 
cerum verum tenere atque haurire cupientem? Augustin. de Util. ereden- 
di, tom. viii. p. 46. edit. Bened. ‘ 
® Lucretius, lib. i. 63, &c. with Creech’s notes. 
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order to blacken their opposers, and to wash themselves 
white; they then begin to play their machinery upon the 
ignorant unguarded readers. Now since their »main 
strength lies in their frequent repetition of these ill sound- 
ing names, upon a presumption that the world is more 
governed by names than by things, and that it is the 
easiest thing in nature to carry on an imposture of words ; 
I shall entreat your patience while I endeavour to unravel 
the mystery of those affected names, considering them 
one by one, in the same order as I have mentioned them. 
And I hope to make it appear, that the guilt which those 
gentlemen would load us with, is not ours, but theirs ; 
and that it ought therefore to be thrown back upon the 
proprietors. This certainly is a very fair and equitable 
method of defence on our side, to retort the blame, which 
belongs not to us, upon the accusers themselves, with 
whom it should rest. 

1..1 begin with credulity, a kind of cant word, (as 
they use it,) and made to stand for a serious belief of 
what Moses and the Prophets, of what Christ and his 
Apostles have taught us. It has been no new thing for 
the most credulous men imaginable to anticipate the 
charge of credulity, fixing it upon others, in order to 
throw it off from themselves. It was remarkable in the 
Pagans, who were themselves all over credulity, that they 
assumed a bold air, and fell foul upon the Christians as 
credulous men. Arnobius (besides many other of the Fa- 
thers) takes notice of it, and handsomely retorts itt. The 
Manichees also, who were silly enough to Lelieve that 
God and matter were two coeternal principles, that souls 


t Et quoniam ridere nostram /idem consuestis, atque ipsam credulitatem 
facetiis jocularibus lancinare; dicite, O festivi, et meraco sapientiz tincti, et 
saturi potu,—nonne yestrum quicunque est, huic vel illi credit auctoribus ? 
Non quod sibi persuaserit quis verum dici ab altero, velut quadam fidei ad- 
stipulatione tutatur ?—Cum igitur comperti nibil habeatis et cogniti, omnia- 
que illa que scribitis et librorum comprehenditis millibus, credulitate asse- 

_veretis duce, quenam hee est judicatio tam injusta, ut nostram derideatis 
Jidem, quam vos habere conspicitis nostra in credulitate communem? Ar- 
nob. lib. ii. p. 47, 48, edit. Lugd. 
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were part of the Divine substance, and that sun and moon 
were to be adored, (besides many other points of doctrine 
too ridiculous to bear the mentioning ",) even they had 
the confidence to charge the .churehes of Christ with credu- 
lity, the better to cover their own dotages. And now 
what ‘shall we say to the same charge revived against us 
by modern infidels ? As to the word credulity, it denotes, 
according to its just and proper acceptation, any rash or 
wrong belief, taken up against reason or without reason. 
If this be a true explication of the name, (as it undoubt- 
edly is,) then I humbly conceive. that we stand clear of 
the indictment; and that our impeachers are themselves 
the men whom they would feign us to be. I do not 
know any more credulous men living, than they generally 
are. Indeed, we call them unbelievers, because they be- 
lieve not what they ought to believe; otherwise they are 
great believers in their way, and, for the most part, men 
of a'very large faith. It cannot be pretended that they 
believe Jess than we, since our creeds reversed (which 
usually makes theirs) are as long creeds as before; like 
as traversing the same ground backwards measures the 
same number of paces. He that believes, for instance, 
that there is mo heaven, no hell, no future state, no Provi- 
dence, no God, is as mucha believer, in his way, as the 
most religious men can be in theirs. Infidels have their 
articles of belief as well as we, and perhaps more than 
we: so the difference seems not to lie so much in the 
quantity of faith, theirs or ours, as in the quality. 

Bring we: therefore this matter to a fair issue, that it 
may be clearly seen which of the contending parties are 
the credulous believers. Let the adversaries produce Epi- 
curus’s creed, or Hobbes’s*, or Spinoza’sY, or any other, 


« The English reader may. see the monstrous creed of the Manichees 
briefly summed up in Nye’s Defence of the Canon of the New Testament, 
p. 88, &c. ais 

x Hobbes’s Creed of Paradoxes and palpable Absurdities has been collect- 
ed into one summary yiew by several writers. See, among others, Korthol- 


tus de Tribus Impostoribus, p. 93 ad. p. 139; Reimman. Histor. Atheismi, 
p. 444, 
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fairly and fully drawn out, and let us compare. 1 am 
verily persuaded that such their creeds, represented at full 
length, will be found to contain more, and more frightful 
articles, than the Trent Creed itself, or even the Maho- 
metan. A learned foreigner has taken the pains to digest, 
one of the infidel creeds into three and twenty articles 2, 
eight. of them negative, and fifteen affirmative: there is 
scarce. an article amongst them but. what is big with 
many and shocking absurdities. By which it may ap- — 
pear, that those over censorious gentlemen. do not. want 
faith, where they have inclination; but while they strain 
out gnats, can swallow camels. They can readily assent 


y Spinoza’s marvellous creed may be seen, in a good measure, collected in 
Kortholtus de Trib. Impostoribus, p. 139 ad p. 208; Bayle’s Dictionary, in 
the article Spinoza. ; 

® Symbolum Fidei Tolandice. 

Articuli Negantes. ’ 

1, Wego spiritus incorporeos. 2. Mentem xternam et prestantissimam. 
3. Providentiam numinis divini. 4. Immortalitatem anime humane. 5. 
Pcenas et premia in vita futura. 6. Authentiam et divine Scripture origi- 
nem. 7. Miracula Mosis et Christi. 8. Mosem fuisse autorem -Pénta- 
teuchi. : 

Articult Affirmantes. 

1. Afirmo mundum aut naturam rerum esse solum numen, neque geni-~ 
tum neque interiturum. 2. Religionem esse pulchrum politicorum commen- 
tum. 3. Atheismum esse naturalem notitiam et sapientissimoram virorum 
religionem. 4. Religionem vulgi esse superstitionem. 5. Religionis insti- 
tutores et sacrarum legum latores esse vafra et subdola ingenia, 6, Om- 
nium religionum sacerdotes, et sacrorum mysteriorum interpretes esse si- 
mulate pietatis vanos ostentatores, qui ex errore alieno quiestum faciunt. 
7. Religionis cultores et numinis ccelestis veneratores, esse ignavum et im- 
becille hominum genus, 8. Quecunque pro supernaturalibus habentur et in 
Deum vertuntur, esse res mere naturales. 9. Que pro miraculis venditan- 
tur et creduntur, esse fraudes impostorum, vel effecta morbi melancholici in 
testibus qui ea viderunt vel audierunt. 10. Autographa Veteris et Novi Tes~ 
tamenti intercidisse. 11. Mosem et Scriptorem Pentateuchi fuisse Panthei- 
stas ; aut, ut recentiores loqui amant, Spinozistas. 12. Mosis scripta expli- 
canda et corrigenda esse ex exoticorum libris. 13. Certiorem fidem adhi- 
bendam esse Strabonis diligentiz, quam Mosis, uti pie creditur, autoritati. 
I4. Atheum esse meliorem civem quam Theistam. 15, Religionem reipub- 
lice nocere. Fayi Defens. Religionis contra Joh. Toland, p- 248, 249, 
250. 
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to things more incredible or impossible than any to be 
met with in romance or legend: indeed nothing is too ab- 
surd for their belief, when they have a mind to it. They 
can believe, for instance, that Moses (a wise man by all 
accounts) could be weak enough to attempt the imposing 
a forgery and lying history upon a whole nation, endea- 
vouring to persuade them out of their senses at once; and 
that he did not only attempt it, but succeeded in it too, 
and palmed his imposture ‘upon all the people, none gain- 
saying it, nor discovering it; that the same imposture 
had the good fortune to pass unsuspected upon the people 
of the Jews for many ages,-and came at length to be re-’ 
ceived even by Christ himself, who entirely confided in it, 
and staked all his character upon it, where he says; 
«‘ Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me: 
“ for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, 
“* how shall ye believe my words?” 

But because the same gentlemen, who make Moses an 
impostor, must of consequence make Christ and his Apo- 
stles impostors also, Jet us next observe, how credulows 
they appear to be in this point too, as well as in the 
former. Not to mention a multitude of other absurdities,’ 
they must believe “ that a despicable company of wilful 
“‘ impostors and deceivers, men of a hated nation and re- 
‘‘Jigion, without learning and discipline, without skilk 
“‘ and experience, without any of the arts of pleasing and 
“ recommending themselves to mankind, should run down 
‘¢ all the wit and power and policy of the world; and 
“ preaching a most despised and incredible and seemingly 
** ridiculous doctrine, directly contrary to all the worldly 
‘* interests and humours of men, to their religion and cus- 
“‘ toms, and to their reason and philosophy too, should 
“ propagate the belief of it far and wide through the 
“earth, so that there was scarce a nation in the whole 
“‘ compass of the globe, but what, in whole or in part, 


a John v. 46, 47. 
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“ received this fiction as the most sacred truth of God, 
« and laid all the stress of their salvation upon it ».”’ 

I borrow this representation from a very judicious writer 
and close reasoner, who pursues the same turn of thought 
a great way farther‘, setting forth in the strongest and 
most lively colours the numerous and intolerable absur- 
dities which infidels must admit of; thereupon observing, 
very justly and pertinently, that “ their so much boasted 
< aversion to all kind of bigotry and credulity is mere jest 
“‘ and scene, and that they are either some of the most 
<‘ fondly credulous persons in the world4,” or worse; 
< credulous to a prodigy,” and might as well *¢ go on to 
<¢ the fictions of a Popish legend, or a Turkish Alcoran®.” 
These are the men who are pleased to reproach the 
Church of Christ with easiness of belief, for believing 
mysteries and miracles. It is true, we do believe myste- 
ries, few and well attested ; while they believe many and 
palpable absurdities. We admit miracles also, assigning 


> Ditton on the Resurrection of Christ, p- 363. 

© Ditton, ibid. p. 364—37). 

4 Ditton, ibid. p. 374. 

e Ditton, ibid. p. 375. 

f Mr. Bayle, speaking of Spinoza, has some just reflections, apposite to 
our present purpose, and worth the inserting. 

‘‘ The most disdainful censurers of other men’s thoughts are very indul- 
*< gent to themselves. Doubtless he (Spinoza) derided the mystery of the 
“© Trinity, and wondered that so many people could speak of a nature ter- 
“‘ minated by three hypostases: and yet, properly speaking, he ascribed as 
<< many persons to the Divine nature, as there are men upon. earth.—Spi- 
‘© noza could not bear the least obscurity of Peripatism, Judaism, or Chris- 
“ tianity; and yet he heartily embraced an hypothesis which reconciles two 
«« things so contrary to one another, as the sguare and circular figures, and 
«¢ whereby an infinite number of inconsistent attributes, and all the va- 
“ riety and antipathy of the thoughts of mankind are true at the same time 
“ of one and the same most simple and indivisible substance.” Bayle in 
Spinoza, 2791, 2792. 

A celebrated author has a reflection of like kind, in the words here follow- 
ing: 

<¢ Jt must certainly be something else than incredulity which fashions the 
« taste and judgment of many gentlemen, whom we hear censured as Athe- 
“¢ ists, for attempting to philosophize after a newer manner than has been 
“ known of late. For my own part, I have ever thought this sort of men to 


ES 
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a eause more than equal to the effect; while they are 
forced to admit the same effects, or things more marvel- 
lous, independent of their proper or adequate causes ; 
which is admitting contradictions. In short then, we be- 
lieve what we can prove by good authority, and no more: 
they believe what they please. Let them therefore first 
clear their own accounts, and then proceed, if they see 
proper, to charge the churches of Christ, as such, with 
credulity. 

2. Another party word and term of reproach, near 
akin to the former, is bigotry: a calumny thrown upon 
us for our steadfast adherence to Moses and the Prophets, 
to Christ and his Apostles, to God blessed for ever. In 
the mean while, to whom or to what do our accusers ad- 
here, that we should be ligots, and not they? Bigotry 
means, in common acceptation, a warm or obstinate ad- 
herence to things or persons, to principles or party, 
against reason or without reason. By this definition we 
desire to be tried, and to join issue with our adversaries : 
and let the indifferent world judge whether Christians or 
_ infidels are most properly bigots. 

The lower class of unbelievers appear to have as tame 
and as implicit a faith in their new instructors, as it is 
possible for men to have; that is, they are bigoted to 
them, and led blindfold by them. They believe every 
tale that is but confidently told them against religion, or 
the ministers of it: they accept of any sophistry that is 
offered them, and submit to any delusion or imposition 
upon their judgment and understanding. They often take 
dictates for arguments, mere assertions for proofs, equi- 
vocating for reasoning, and’sound for sense. While they 
are afraid of being guided by priests, they consent to be 
governed by anti-priests; who demand a much greater 


‘* be in general more credulous, though after another manner, than the mere 
** vulgar. Besides what I havé observed in’ conversation merely, with the 
“« men of this character, I can producé many anathematized authors, who, if 
‘* they want a true Israelitish faith, can make amends by a Chinese or In- 
«dian one.” Characteristics, yol. i. p. 345. ; 
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submission from them than we'can pretend to: for we 
are content and thankful, if our people will but observe 
us in what is evidently true and right, while they expect 
to be believed and followed in what is palpably false and 
wrong: From hence may appear the bigotry of the infe- 
rior sort among the Deists. 

As to the leading men themselves, they generally fol- 
low the track of their predecessors, and appear to be 
zealous bigots to their systems, to their creeds, to their pa- 
radoxes, to their party ; all which they adhere to as perti- 
naciously as we can do to our Bible. They have Pagan 
historians to rest their faith upon, instead of Moses and 
the Evangelists; they have Pagan morals to answer to 
the Divine Sermon on the Mount, and Pagan or Jewish 
calumnies to set against our Christian evidences. They 
have Epicurus and Celsus, Porphyry and Julian, for their 
guides and leaders in many things, as we have the sacred 
writers in all. Hobbes and Spinoza seem to be their chief | 
instructors among the moderns ; and it has been observed 
by knowing judges, that Hobbes himself was little more 
than a disciple of Epicurus® in his system of religion, or 
irreligion. The like may be shown, and has been shown” 
in some measure, of the present advocates for infidelity. 
Now, indeed, if they have reason for preferring those 
their guides and teachers to ours, then we are the Ligots: 
but if it has been manifested a thousand times over, as 1 
‘presume it has, that the proofs are on our side, and that it 
is impossible to come at any, as to the main things, on 
theirs; then we humbly conceive that the bigotry lies at 
their door, and we appeal from the seat of calumny to 
the truth and reason of things. Let them show that they 


s Hoc probe scio, ipsum nihil nobis obtulisse nisi quod apud veteres in 
Epicuro reprehensum inveniamus. Ut enim Epicurus omnia a Democrito 
surripuisse dicitur, ita Hobbins omnia Epicuri flagitia ingenti fastu tanquam 
sua recudit; atque ut nova videantur, novis nominibus (quorum ille, ut sunt 
novatores omnes, egregius artifex) appellare affectavit. Parker, Disputat. 
‘de Deo, p. 86. 4 ; 

» Scripture Vindicated, yol, vi, part 2. p. 166, &c. 
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have as good grounds for following the doctrines of Epi- 
curus, or any other ancient or modern infidel, as we have 
- for following Christ. Such was the challenge which Ar- 
nobius long ago made to the Pagans, who presumed to 
oppose their philosophers to Christ and his Apostles: 
and such we make to every unbeliever at this day. Per- 
haps they will say, that they follow no one’s authority 
implicitly or absolutely, but collect from all what they 
like best. This might show they are no bigots to mere 
human authority ; neither are we: but then they may be 
, bigots to their own passions, or prejudices, or party, in re- 
jecting Divine authority sufficiently attested; while there 
is no ligotry in submitting to the highest reason, and in 
adhering to God. Balance reasons with reasons, evi- 
dences with evidences, facts with facts, and thereupon 
judge where truth and credibility, where error and bigotry 
lie. It is easy to raise objections to any thing; as it is 
easy to be ignorant, or unattentive, or humoursome, or 
perverse: but the great point is, whether those objec- 
tions, surmises, or suspicions, comparatively, have any 
weight, or how much, when put into the scale against 
solid arguments. There then rests the whole thing: let 
Our accusers show that the reasons are all on their side, 
and then we shall readily admit, that all the bigotry is on 
ours: but till this be done, (and it is impossible it ever 
should,) the charge which they bring against us is as ea- 
sily retorted as made, and with much more truth and jus- 
tice; which will always be the case, as often as Chris- 
tianity is impeached upon this article. 
3- Another famous term of reproach, which unbelievers 


i Et quid est quod in hac parte, aut vos plurimum habeatis, aut nos mi- 
nus? Vos Platoni, vos Cronio, vos Numenio, vel cui libuerit creditis: nos 
credimus et acquiescimus Christo. Iniquitas hec quanta est, ut cum utrique 
auctoribus stemus, sitque nobis et vobis unum et socium credere, vobis veli- 
tis dari, quod ita ab illis dicatur accipere, vos ea que proferuntur a Christo, 
audire et spectare nolitis. Atqui si causas causis, partes partibus voluerimus 
zequare, magis nos valemus ostendere quid in Christo fuerimus secuti, quam 
in philosophis quid vos. Ac nos quidem in illo secuti hc sumus: opera illa 
magnifica, &c. Arnob. adv. Gent, lib. ii. p. 49. 
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asperse us with, is superstition; a name which often 
stands for Christianity, or for all revealed religion, in their 
nomenclature. But the word properly imports any reli- 
gious excesses‘, either as to matter, manner, or degree. 
There may be a superstitious awe, when it is wrong 
placed, or is of a wrong kind, or exceeds in measure: and 
whenever we speak of a superstitious belief, or worship, 
or practice, we always intend some kind of religious ex- 
cess. Any false religion, or false part of a true one, isa 
species of superstition, because it is more than should be, 
‘and betokens excess. Hence it has been usual for persons 
‘of some religion, to style all but their own, superstition, 
as being false in their account: and they that admit no 
religion as true, make superstition the common name for 
all. The contrary extreme to excess is defect, or want of 
religion, and is called irreligion, profaneness, impiety, 
apostasy, atheism, according to its respective circum- 
stances and degrees. The due mean between the two 
extremes is true and sound religion. Now since the 
Christian religion is most evidently ¢rue, (if any ancient 
facts whatever can be proved to be true,) we do insist 
upon it, that it is properly religion, and not superstition : 
and that a disbelief of it, where it 1s sufficiently promul- 
gated, is irreligion, profaneness, madness. This then is a 
short and a clear answer to our adversaries upon the pre- 
sent head; that they can never maintain the charge of su- 
perstition against Christian believers, as such; but we can 
easily make good the charge of profaneness or irreligion 
against them. But besides that, I may venture perhaps 
to add, that they are not so clear even of superstition it- 
self, as is commonly imagined: for infidelity and supersti- 
tion are, for the most part, near allied, as proceeding from 
the same weakness of judgment, or same corruption of 
heart. Those guilty fears and apprehensions of an aveng- 
ing Deity, which drive some persons into superstition, do 
as naturally drive others of a more hard and stubborn 


k See Vossii Etymologicum, in Superstitio. - 
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temper into infidelity, or atheism! The same causes 
working differently in different persons, or in the same 
persons at different times, produce both™: and it has 
been a common observation, justifiable by some’ noted in- 
stances, that no men whatever have been more apt to ex- 
ceed: in superstilion, at the sight of danger, than those 
who at other times have been most highly profane. 
But I may farther observe, that superstition (practical 
superstition at least) may be more directly charged upon 
many or most of our accusers, as it is their avowed prin- 
ciple to comply outwardly with any public and autho- 
rized superstitions whatever. Epicurus and his followers 
conformed readily to the popular superstitions, being 
willing enough to compound at that rate to save them- 
selves harmless. I have before observed of the leaders of 
the modern Deists abroad, that they accommodated them- 
‘selves to the prevailing religions wheresoever they lived. 
Hobbes and Spinoza are known to have advised and incul- 
cated the same doctrine, making the magistrate’s religion 
the sovereign rule for outward practice®. Mr. Toland 
observes of Atheists, (and he knew them well,) that their 
principle is, to stand up for all established religions, by all 
means, right or wrongP. The author of the Oracles of 


1 See Smith’s Select Discourses, p. 25. and p. 41, &c. 

™ A late ingenious author has well expressed and illustrated the observa- 
tion, as follows: 

‘* Atheism and superstition are of the same origin: they both have their 
“ rise from the same cause, the same defect in the mind of man, our want 
‘* of capacity in discerning truth, and. natural ignorance of the Divine es- 
“sence. Men that from their most. early youth have not been imbued with 
‘* the principles of the true religion, or have not afterwards continued to be 
** strictly educated in the same, are all in great danger of falling either into 
** the one or the other, according to the-difference there is in the tempera- 
‘* ment and complexion they are of, the circumstances they are in, and the 
‘* company they converse with.”” Second Part of the Fuble of the Bees, p. 
374, 

" Vid. Plutarch. contr. Epicur. Opp. tom. ii. p.1102. Origen. contr. Cels. 
lib. vii. p. 375. 

° Vid. Kortholtus de Tribus Impostoribus, p. 208, &c. 

P Atheus, commodo suo intentus, nunquam a stadilita religione dissen- 
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‘Reason and his friends profess the same principle of con- 
formity to the religion of one’s country, whatever it be 4. 
Some have openly, and with great immodesty, even 
boasted of it™; interpreting it to such a monstrous lati- 
tude, that the same person might indifferently go to a 
Popish chapel, or a Turkish mosque, or to an Indian pa- 
god. Among the noted characteristics of atheistical men, 
this commonly makes one, that they follow the religion 
of the magistrate, value it not as true, but as established, 
and regard it only as an instrument of state policyS. 


tiet ; cui omnes alios, ne suspectus evadat, per fas et nefas velit conformes. 
Toland. Adeisidemon, p. 78. 

4 See Blount’s Miscellanies, p. 202, 203. Compare Nicholls’s Conference, 
part ii. p.. 193, 

® Colo Deum talem qualem princeps vel oie s me jubet. Si Turca, 
Alcoranum; si Judzus, Vetus Testamentum ; si Christianus, Novum Testa- 
mentum veneror pro lege et religionis mex norma, Papa si imperans, 
Deum credo transubstantiatum ; si Lutherus, Deus mihi particulis in, cum, 
et sub cireumvallatur; si Calvinus, signum pro Deo sumo. Sicque cujus 
regio, in qua vivo, ejus me regit opinio, &c. Autor Meditation. poeeh- 
&c. apud Budd. Isagog’. p. 1390. 

* Those characteristics are numbered up in twelve articles, by a learned 
foreigner, 

1. Omni occasione data, negare aut in dubium vocare supernaturalia ; 
miracula, &c. 

2. Saere: Scripture autoritatem imminuere, aliisque suspectam et con- 
temptam reddere; Scripturam cum Scriptura et cum ratione committere, et 
inde elicere contradictiones. 

3. Metum omnem et justam solicitudinem omnibus excutere, nil nisi hila- 
ritatem et securitatem commendare. 

4. Immortalitatem anime rationalis negare. 

_ 5. Providentiam Dei accusare, vel vocare in dubium. 

6. Mysteria religionis Christiane exagitare, et scurriliter traducere. 

7.. Ab Ecclesiz Ministris abhorrere, et eorum colloquia declinare. 

8. Atheismos aliorum cupide enarrare, et argumenta pro Atheismo tan- 
quam indissolubiles subtilitates admirari. 

9. Religionem aliquam strenue. simulare, et gravissime contra eos qui 
Atheismi ipsos insimulant, contestari. 

10. Religionem non alio nomine urgere, guam quatenus ad rationem sta- 
tus facit. 

11. Atheismi impugnationes et increpationes zgre ferre. 

12. Libros gentilium libentius quam Christianorum legere, et sacre Scrip- 
turse lectionem aversari. 

Adjiciunt plerique, non seorsim esse spectanda hee criteria, sed-conjunc- 
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Now one might have expected of those gallant gentle- 
men, who had undertaken to assert the dignity of human 
nature, and to rescue mankind from the slavery of super- 
stition, that they more especially should have abhorred 
the practice, or even the appearance of it. For what is 
the use of their superior wisdom, and their elevation of 
thought above the vulgar, if it be not to inform practice 
and conduct life? The strongest objection against super- 
stition, and the worst circumstance of it, is, that it leads 
men to ridiculous and absurd practices, such as dishonour 
God, and debase the dignity of man, and do mischief to 
the world. Speculative superstition is an innocent, harm- 
less thing, in comparison of practical: and therefore what 
glory is there in discarding the former only? They that 
reject superstition in ¢heory, and yet retain it in life, and 
that upon principle too, do but expose their own folly and 
Jfalseness both in one. There can scarce be conceived a 
more contemptible figure in nature, than a man railing at 
all superstitions, and at the same time practising, and per- 
suading others to practise, all that come. Might he not 
much more decently forbear censuring the public reli- 
gions, or superstitions, than thus fall to censwring first, and 
then to practising what he condemns, and last of all, to 
instructing others to do the same thing? Such persons 
have no reason to value themselves upon any supposed 
superiority in motion or sentiment, because there cannot be 
a more abject or pusillanimous principle than what they . 
espouse: and. why should they condemn others for being 
superstitious, and that but in part, while their own prac- 
tice is totally such? I do not charge all the Deists with 
such practices or principles; I know they are. divided 
upon that article: but so ‘many at least as do espouse 
them, may prudently be silent on this head. Such unsin- 
cere and inconsistent conduct cannot be the conduct of 
good moral men, or men of probity. But I pass on. 


tim, si velimus sincerum ex tis ferre judicium. Reimman. Histor. apace) 
p- 17, 18. 
‘ An odd sort of apology the Pantheisticon makes for such kind of dissi- 
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4. Next to the charge of superstition follows enthu- 
siasm, another term of reproach, and often made a name 
for the érue religion of Christ, by men disposed to defame 
and to destroy it. There have been unhappy persons, 
whose heads have been disturbed with religious melan- 
choly or devout phrensies; the flights and sallies of an 
overheated imagination and a distempered mind. From 
hence weak or wicked men have taken the handle to as- 
cribe all religion to enthusiasm or fanaticism ; that is, to 
a kind of phrensy, or dotage. But to such a suggestion, 
so far as concerns Moses and the Prophets, Christ and his 
Apostles, we answer, that those excellent personages, by 
their whole conduct, gave sufficient proofs that they were 
no enthusiasts, never disordered in mind. Besides, we in- 
sist upon it, that sallies of imagination never did, never 
could produce any such sound and consistent doctrines as 
they taught, never wrought such miracles, never uttered 
such prophecies: neither can the facts which we appeal to 
be contested, without shaking the faith of all history, and 
retiring to universal scepticism, which would be madness 
indeed. There cannot be a wilder thought than for a 
man to imagine that the world was converted by lunatics 
and madmen; “ that men hurried by the impetus of a 
<< wild extravagant fancy, were masters of all that conduct 
“ and management, that argument and address, which was 
“ requisite to bring those astonishing effects about. Or 
<< if he finds it too hard to suppose that a company of dis- 
«‘ tracted men should ever be able to argue with so much 
«‘ art and force, as to overpower all the wisdom and Jearn- 
<< ing of the world; then he must think the rest of man- 


mulation. The sum of it is, that religious men are mad, or fools, and there- 
fore infidels may humour them, and comply with them outwardly, as nurses 
do with froward children. Pantheistz, que eorum est moderatio, non aliter 
cum hominibus deliris et pertinacibus agunt, ac nutricule cum balbutienti- 
bus suis alumnis.—Qui infantulis, in hisce nugis non adblandiuntur, lis in- 
jucundi sunt et exosi—Hinc necessario evenit, ut aliud sit in pectore et pri- 
vato consessu, aliud in foro et publica concione. Pantheisticon, p. 79, 80. 
How decently may such persons exclaim against pious frauds, or religious 


cheats ! 
° 
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‘* kind, who believed them, to be mad, as well as they; 
‘¢ that they were convinced and persuaded by mere enthu- 
“* siasm, that they mistook downright raving for the 
“ strongest reason, and a chain of absurd incoherent falsi-. 
“ ties, for bright and evident demonstrations of truth; 
“that all the sages, statesmen, and philosophers, who. 
‘* embraced Christianity in great numbers, as well as’ the 
“ poor and illiterate, believed they had proofs which they 
“ had not; thought things were plain and clear to them 
‘‘ which were not; fancied irresistible strength, majesty, 
‘“¢ and eloquence, in an empty noise and sound of words, 
‘‘ made by a company of poor distempered men, who 
** neither knew nor cared what they said 4.” 

But if any persons notwithstanding can have confidence 
enough to charge the Founder of our religion, or the sa- 
cred writers, with enthusiasm, that is, with madness, may 
it not be proper to ask, what kind of complexion the men 
are of, who make such a groundless charge; and whe- 
ther they are not the visionaries, rather than the other. 
There may be an irreligious phrensy, as well as a religious 
one; and the imagination may be as soon heated with a 
spirit of profaneness, as with the fervours of piety. A 
very learned and judicious writer has said, that there are 
enthusiastical, or fanatical Atheists, and that “ all manner 
“‘of Atheists whatsoever, and those of them who most 
“¢ pretend to reason and philosophy, may in some sense 
“ be justly styled both enthusiasts and fanatics: foras- 
“ much as they are not led or carried on into this way of 
“¢ atheizing by any clear dictates of their reason or under- 
“standing; but only by an dpm} daoyos, a certain blind 
“¢ and irrational impetus, they being, as it were, inspired 
“* to it by that lower earthly life and nature, or the spirit 
“ of the world, or mundane spirit. The mundane spirit, 
“or earthy life, is irrational sottishness; and they who 


‘ < 
« Ditton on the Resurrection of Christ, p. 364. compare p. 310, &c. See 
also Nicholls’s. Conference, part ii. p. 230, &c. Fayi Defens, Relig. cont. 


Toland, c. xiii, p. 71. Campbell’s Discourse proving that the Apostles were 
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‘¢ are atheistically inspired by it (how abhorrent soever 
“ they may otherwise seem to be from enthusiasm and 
‘* revelations) are notwithstanding really no better than a 
“‘ kind of bewitched enthusiasts and blind spiritati, that 
‘* are wholly ridden and acted by a dark, narrow, and cap- 
‘* tivated principle of life——Nay, they are fanatics too, 
‘< however that word seem to have a more peculiar respect 
“¢ to something of a Deity; all Atheists being that blind 
“© goddess Nature’s fanatics *.”” 

The observation is cited and approved by a noble writer, 
who has been thought not partial on the side of religion. 
He says, that Atheism itself is not exempt from enthusi- 
asm, but there have been enthusiastical Atheistsy. He 
repeats it elsewhere 2, and confirms it more at large. The 
same noble author scruples not to say, that ‘‘ to deny the 
“ magistrate a worship, or take away a national Church, 
‘*is as mere enthusiasm as the notion which sets up per- 
* secution 4.” . | 

To confirm what has been hinted of the enthusiasm of 
these men, who charge us with it, let but any one serious- 
ly consider the Pantheistic system, (which is reported by 
those that should know, to be a favourite system amongst 
them, and as fashionable as any>,) whether it be not as wild 
enthusiasm as ever was invented and published to the world. 
It supposes God and nature, or God and the whole uni- 
verse, to be one and the same substance, one universal being ; 
insomuch that men’s souls are only modifications of the 
Divine substance: from whence it follows, that what men 
will, God wills also; and what they say, God says; and’ 
what they do, God does®. Was there ever any raving 


x Cudworth, Intellect. Syst. p. 134. 

y Characteristics, vol. i. p. 52. 

z Ibid. vol. iii. p. 63, 64. a Tbid. yol. i. p.17. 

» Parisiis plurimum versantur [Pantheiste] itidem Venetiis ; in omnibus 
Hollandiz urbibus, maxime certe Amstelodami et nonnulli, quod mireris, in 

_ ipsa curia Romana: sed pracipue, et pra aliis locis omnibus, Londini abun- 

dant, ibique sedem, et quasi arcem sue secte collocant. Pantheisticon, p. 42. 

© See the Pantheistic principles drawn out more at large by Mr. Bayle in 
the article Spinoza, and well confuted, p. 2792. 
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enthusiast that discovered greater extravagance? This 
doctrine first owed its birth to Pagan darkness 4, and re- 
vived afterwards among the Jewish cabalists‘: from thence 
it was handed down to Spinoza, who was originally a Jew, 
and from him it descended to the author or authors of 
the Pantheisticon ; who, while they are themselves the 
greatest visionaries in nature, yet scruple not to charge 
the Christian world with enthusiasm. 

There is another, though a more pardonable instance 
of fanaticism, or enthusiasm, among some modern Deists, 
relating to virtue, considered as subsisting, and in an emi- 
nent degree too, independent on hopes and fears, or on 
future rewards and penaltiesf: a chimerical notion, and 
betraying the greatest ignorance both of men and things. 
What but some egregious warmth of imagination could 
ever induce any man to conceive, that he might be capa- 
ble of practising a nobler kind of virtue than Abel, or 
Enoch, or Noah, or Abraham, or even Christ himself, con- 
sidered in his human nature? All these owed their bright- 
est instances of virtue to faiths, to the respect they had 
to the “ recompence of reward 5,” to the * joy that was set 
“ before them:;’’ which is a jus¢ and rational principle, 
suited most certainly to the circumstances of this life. 
Possibly in a life to come, virtue and pleasure may con- 
stantly coincide, where we suppose all to be uniformly 
virtuous, and where there will be no clashing, no inter- 
fering, no trials, no conflicts: but in this life, undoubtedly, 
virtue, in any high degree of perfection, is present sedf- 
denial, and cannot be made rational, that is, cannot be 
virtue, (for virtue and folly are not the same thing,) with- 


4 See Buddeus’s Analecta Histor. Philosoph. in exercitat. de Spinozismo 
ante Spinozam, p. 317, &c. Cudworth’s Intellect. Syst. p. 306, 344. Bayle’s 
Dictionary in Spinoza, p. 2782. 

* See Buddeus, ibid. p. 346, &c. Reimman. Hist. Atheismi, p. 45, 46, 47. 

f Ad beate vivendum sola sufficit virtus ; suaque sibi est satis ampla mer- 
ces. Pantheisticon, p.57, Comp. Christianity as old as the Creation, p. 25, 
367. 

& See Hebr. xi. 4, &c. h Hebr. xi. 26, i Hebr, xii. 2. 
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out taking into consideration future prospects*. It is ro- 
mantic to talk of a new kind of virtue never yet practised, 
nor practicable: or if it were, caprice, or convenience, or 
vain-glory, not virtue, is the name for it. For if it be 
founded on worldly considerations, it is convenience only, 
or vain-glory ; and if it be founded on no considerations, 
it is caprice: and between these two there is no medium, 
in this case, but faith in a world to come. The ancient 
- Stoics, having but dark and fluctuating views of another 
life, were, in a manner, driven into that dry doctrine. of 
virtue being constantly its own reward, in order to solve 
the difficulties concerning Providence. The Epicureans, 
absolutely rejecting both Divine Providence and a future 
state, made pleasure, worldly pleasure, the reward of vir- 
tue, that they might not seem altogether to desert the 
cause; and their virtue proved accordingly. The Saddu- 
cees, among the Jews, came nearer to the Stoical: princi- 
ples, having fallen into them, as it seems, unawares, through 
a kind of enthusiastic affectation of soaring above common 
sense. The Mystics followed, and deviated in like manner 
with theformer, by over-refining and subtilizing plain things. 
After them came a set of enthusiasts amongst us, in the ill 
times,who revived the same principles, and were solidly con- 


* Hee causa est, cur preceptis eorum nullus obtemperet ; quoniam aut 
ad vitia erudiunt si voluptatem defendunt; aut si virtutem asserunt, neque 
penam minantur nisi solius turpitudinis, neque virtuti ullum premium pol- 
licentur, nisi solius honestatis et laudis, cum dicant, non propter aliud, sed 
propter seipsam expetendam esse virtutem. Non enim tantum religionem 
asserere noluerunt, yerum etiam sustulerunt, dum specie virtutis false in- 
ducti, conantur animos omni me¢u liberare. Lactant, lib. iii. cap. 26. p. 165, 
166. ; 

«* Although it be true, that as things now stand, and as the nature of men 
*< is ‘framed, good men do find a strange kind of inward pleasure and secret 
‘* satisfaction of mind in the discharge of their duty, and in doing what is 
“virtuous; yet every man that looks into himself, and consults his own 
*« breast, will find, that this delight and contentment springs chiefly from the 
** hopes which good men conceive that an holy and virtuous life will not be 
*< unrewarded ; and without these hopes, virtue is but a dead and empty 
** name.” Tillotson, Serm. cxxi. p. 121. 
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futed by several of our able and learned Divines!. The De- 
ists seem to fall in sometimes with the Stoics and sometimes 
with the Epicureans, following virtue (as they say) either 
for its Leauty, or for the present pleasure attending it, ab- 
stracted from the consideration of future rewards; that 
so they may carry on a show of supporting morality, while 
they are paring away the ground upon which it stands. 
If they are sincere and honest in their coctrine, it is a 
spice of enthusiasm ; and if they are not, it is worse. 

I may farther observe, that there appears besides, in 
the present advocates for Deism, a very particular turn of 
mind, such as seems not to differ, in any thing material, 
from a spirit of enthusiasm ; if it is not grave banter or 
solemn grimace. Their way is, to sanctify their flights of 
fancy, their own roving inventions, under the sacred name 
of reason, which they style also, in part, Divine inspira- 
tion™, and in the whole, internal revelation®. Hereupon 
they presume to talk as familiarly of God’s mind and 
laws, and with as warm an assurance, as if they had been 
rapt up into the third heaven, or had sate in council 
with the Almighty, They prescribe, according as their 
fancies dictate, where they know nothing what services 
God ought to expect °, what indulgences he should make 
to warm desires P, what penalties he may appoint here or 
hereafter1. They enter caveats against his being arbi- 
trary*, 80 as to enact any thing which they see not the 


1 Bishop Bull’s Posth. Sermons, vol. ii. p. 593. Wilkins’s Sermon on Heb. 
xi. 26. Sharrock de Fin. &c. p.70, &c. Boyle’s Seraph. Love, p. 118. 
South’s Serm. vol. iv. p. 178. Tillotson’s Posth. Serm. cxxi. p. 121. 

“Though a man were never so much in love with virtue, for the native 
** beauty and comeliness of it; yet it would strangely cool his affection to 
** it, to consider, that he should be wndone by the match; that when he had 
‘* it, he must go a begging with it, and be in danger of death for the sake of 
‘« that which he had chosen for the felicity of his life.” Tillotson, ibid. 

m Christianity as old, &c. p. 182, 194, 330. 

Ibid. p. 3, 8, 67, 70, 369. 

° Ibid. p. 3, 105, 115, 116, 124, 125. 

p Ibid. p. 345. 4 Ibid. p. 38, &e. 

r Ibid. p. 30, 35, 61, 65, 114, 116, 125, 130, 370. 
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reason for ; and against his playing the tyrants, either by 
imposing positive laws without their consent t, or by abridg- 
ing them of their zatural right ¥, (that is, of what they 
might otherwise enjoy upon the permissive law of nature,) 
or by interposing in matters indifferent *, (which every 
petty prince or state may do,) or by punishing the incor- 
rigible for sins pasty. This is taking great lengths of 
freedom with the high and tremendous Deity, such as one 
would not expect from any but the wildest enthusiasts. 
Indeed, all claims to any internal notices exclusive of God’s 
written word, whether they be entitled inspiration, or in- 
ternal revelation, or inward light, or reason, or infallibi- 
lity, or what else soever ; I say, all such claims brought 
to exclude Scripture, are enthusiastic and fanatical, false 
and vain. 

But some perhaps may ask, can those then be enthusi- 
asts, who profess to follow reason? Yes, undoubtedly, if 
by reason they mean only conceits. Therefore such per- 
sons are now commonly called reasonists and rationalists, 
to distinguish them from true reasoners or rational inquir- 
ers. For their great fault is, that they will not suffer 
reason to have its free course or full exercise, nor allow it 
sufficient light. Reason desires and requires all useful no- 
tices, and all the friendly intimations that can be procured : 
but these her most insidious adversaries, under a false plea 
of sufficiency 2, confine her to short measures, and shut up 


* Christianity as old, &c. p. 29, 30, 32, 38, 70, 122, 176, 188. 

* Ibid. p. 113. Compare Script. Vindicat. vol. vi. part 2. p. 137. and Puf- 
fendorf, book iii. ch. 4. sect. 4. p. 254. 

u Jhid. p. 113, 134. = Ibid, p. 132, 135, 171, 370. 

y See Second Address, p. 7. 

2 The common pretences about the sufficiency of reason, for furnishing 
out a complete system of religion and morality, seem to have just as much 
sense in them, as if a man should pretend to draw out a complete system of 
optics, setting aside all the instructions brought in by facts and observations ; 
or a complete system of philosophy or medicine, throwing out the informa- 
tions of history and experiments. The Scripture accounts are as necessary 
to be superadded to abstract reason, in order to form a complete system of 
religion and morality, as those other accounts are to complete the respective 
arts and sciences : and if reason requires that these should be taken in, it is 
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the avenues of improvement : by which it plainly appears, 
that they are just such friends to reason as they are to 
morality ; friends to the name, and that is all. They fol- 
low reason, as they profess: but we maintain, that reason 
‘tself directs us to take in Scripture, when we have it 
before us, for our light and our guide. Who then is the 
friend to reason? he that flatters ber with empty compli- 
ments, or he that follows her rules ? 

5. From the article of enthusiasm,-I proceed next to 
two other terms of reproach, namely, state-craft and priest- 
craft, nearly allied to each other, (for which reason I men- 
tion them together,) and frequently made use of by unbe- 
lievers, in order to render true religion odious or suspected. 
It has often been suggested, that religion owed its birth 
and progress to the subtle contrivances of politicians and 
priests. Indeed priests seem to have come in the later, to 
bear their share in the scandal. Formerly, princes only, 
or lawgivers, were marked out as the most likely persons 
to have wrought. those marvellous effects upon mankind. 
In the very nature of the thing, religion should be con- 
ceived prior to priesthood appointed to serve in it: unless 
we were to suppose some previous and special designation 
of the persons by Almighty God. In the natural course 
of things, if religion was all of human invention, it must 
have been invented before priests were appointed. or made. 
For example: Evander, suppose, and Numa, invented and 
formed several religions, or superstitions, and then appoint- 
ed the Luperci, Potitii, Pinarii, Salii, &c. to. administer. 
I say then, that religion, in such a case, must naturally go 
before priesthood: which is true, though the mventor 
should appoint himself. And therefore Critias was so far 
in the right, when he thought of fathering religion upon 
human policy, to ascribe the invention of it to lawgivers* 
or politicians, not to priests. Critias was one of the thirty 


running counter to reason, and destroying the use of it, to leave them out. 
Therefore the pretences of these gentlemen to reason are mere fallacies and 
impositions upon their readers. 

a Sextus Empiricus; adv. Physic. lib, ix, p, 562. edit, Fabric. 
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tyrants of Athens, (in the days of Socrates, whose most 
unworthy pupil he had once been,) a wicked and profli- 
gate man, by all accounts», a perfect Atheists. There could 
not bea fitter person to set on foot the conceit, that all 
religion was a trick of state. Euripides, in one of his 
plays, introduces Sisyphus, an ungodly wretch, as saying 
the same thing 4, agreeably to his character: for there is 
no reason to suspect with Plutarch ¢, (or whoever is the 
author,) that Euripides there expressed his own sentiments 
under disguise f. I shall not here waste your time in con- 
futing that chimerical notion of Critias and his atheistical 
companions. It was exploded by all sober men as soon as 
started: it is sufficiently answered, even by Sextus Empi- 
ricus 8, a Pagan sceptic ; but has been since more abun- 
dantly confuted and exposed by several learned moderns 5. 
The Academic, in Cicero, occasionally makes mention of 
it, as an impious suggestion, contrived to overturn all re- 
ligioni. Now, as to our particular case, there needs no 
further answer more than to observe, that it would be in- 
finitely absurd to resolve Christianity into state-craft, when 
it is certain and unquestionable fact, that Christianity sub- 
sisted for 300 years together, independent of the secular 
powers, and in defiance to the united state-craft of all the 


b See Bayle’s Dictionary in Critias. 

¢ Plutarch. de Superstitione, Opp. tom. ii. p. 171. Sext, Empiric. p. 182, 
562. Theoph. Antioch. lib. iii. p. 292. edit. Hamb. 

4 Euripides in Sisyphus, p. 492. edit. Barnes. 

e Plutarch. de Placit. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 880. 

Euripides has been well defended by Barnes, in Notis ad Euripid. p. 492, 
493 ; Fabricius, in Not. ad Sext. Empiric. p. 562 ; Bayle, in Euripides and 
Critias; Stillingfleet, Origin. Sacr. part ii. p. 49 5 Reimman. Hist, Atheism, 
p. 123. 

g Sext. Empiric. p. 556. 7 

“h Stillingfleet, Origin. Sacr. part ii. ch. 1. Cudworth, Intellect. Syst. 
p. 691, &c, Tillotson, Serm. i. p. 16. fol. edit. Fabricius de Veritat. Relig. 
Christiane, c. ix. p. 317. Fayi Defens. Relig. contr. Toland, p. 51, 52. 

i Quid? ii qui dixerunt totam de diis immortalibus opinionem fictam esse 
ab hominibus sapientibus reipublice caussa, ut quos ratio non posset, eos ad 
officium religio duceret; nonne omnem religionem funditus sustulerunt ? 
Cicer. de Natura Deor. cap. xlii. p. 102. edit. Davis. 
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world. I shall just take notice, that those atheistical ob- 
jectors, in their blind zeal against religion, happened to 
lay their indictment wrong. It is true, that many tricks 
have been played with religion, by princes, states, and peo- 
ple; and many superstitions, false worships, and _impos- 
tures have owed their birth to those causes: so it was not 
religion, but the corruptions of religion, which came in by 
state-craft. Jeroboam, for instance, among the Jews, and 
Numa among the Romans, served up some impostures of 
their own, superadding them to the old foundation, graft- 
ing their own superstitions upon the ancient religion. For 
the fault has been, (and it resolves into the depravity of 
human nature,) that men generally have not been content 
with religion, as it came at first pure out of the hands of 
God, but they would have the correcting and refining of 
it (as they fancied) to themselves ; either to accommodate 
it to their own particular taste, or to serve some other si- 
nister and secular ends. It is the same thing, in the main, 
with what infidels are now doing, and have been doing all 
along; only with this difference, that politicians carried 
the humour not quite so far: for they were content with 
corrupting religion, while nothing will serve these other 
gentlemen, but discarding it all but the name, under pre- 
tence still of improving and refining it. There is the same 
secular craft in both cases, only exerting itself in a different 
way: for both agree in the main leading principle ; which 
is, to take religion into their own hands, and to deal with 
it as they please, abandoning the guidance of God, to fol- 
low their own inventions. 

6. But it is time for me now to pass on from state- 
craft to the other more famous article of the two, entitled 
priestcraft. It is a favourite word amongst our modern 
unbelievers, and has been thought to make no small figure 
in their writings. The ends proposed by haranguing upon 
this abusive topic seem to be, first, to wound religion 
through the sides of its ministers; next, to give vent to 
some uneasy passions; and lastly, if possible, to draw in 
the unsuspecting, unguarded laity, as parties to the quar- 
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rel against their guides. Now as to this compound word 
priestcraft, (since there is a necessity of condescending to 
these minutenesses,) I take it to mean some fraud of 
priests, in imposing false facts, or false doctrines, or false 
claims upon the world, under the name of religion, for 
their own humour, ambition, or advantage. The charge 
of such sacerdotal craft hath often been unjustly laid by 
anti-sacerdotal pride or resentment: thus Korah and his 
company charged Aaron, God’s high priest, very injuri- 
ously, with taking too much upon him*; that is to say, 
with ambition or priestcraft. Nevertheless, there are in- 
stances of priestcraft justly charged, and in the same 
Scriptures: there were many false priests, such as the 
priests of Baal, and such as Jeroboam by his wicked po- 
licy set up; in both which there was undoubtedly guile 
and priestcraft. There were also érue priests, but very ill 
men, who misbehaved in their office, and made an infa- 
mous merchandise of their holy function: such were 
Hophni and Phinehas, the two sons of Eli; who are 
therefore justly chargeable with priestcraft, and are per- 
haps the first examples of it on record. But as the charge 
is of a very high and heinous nature, it ought never to 
be made upon mere surmises or suspicions, nor without 
plain and full proof. It cannot, I presume, be proved that 
either Christ or his Apostles craftily imposed any false 
facts, or false doctrines, or false claims upon the world. 
They were persons as far removed as possible from craft 
and guile, in their whole conduct and character: neither 
could any human device or subtlety, without direct assist- 
ance from-above, have ever converted the world as they 
did. Christianity therefore in itself is certainly no priest- 
craft ; and this is sufficient for us to insist upon, in oppo- 
sition to Deists. For could they prove ever so much 
priestcraft upon the Christian Clergy, it is all foreign and 
impertinent to their cause, while Christianity itself stands 
clear of the imputation. A dissenting Christian, who 
should desire a farther reformation, might pertinently ex- 


k Numb. xvi. 3. 
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claim against the priestcraft of the Christian Clergy, if 
there were occasion for it: but in a Deist, the complaint 
is beside the purpose; because his quarrel, primarily and 
properly, is not with the modern Clergy, but with Christ 
and his Apostles, and with Christianity itself. As soon as 
ever a man discovers himself to be an infidel, his com- 
plaints against the modern Clergy become Uruta fulmina, 
frivolous remonstrances, such as answer themselves. For 
when it is observed, that those who complain so tragically 
of the tyranny of the Christian and Protestant Clergy, 
complain also as heavily of the tyranny of all positive 
institutions, and of all reveaded religion, and deal as rudely 
almost with the sacred writers themselves, and even with 
God most high, as they had before done with Christian 
priests ; this is clearing up the whole affair to the meanest — 
Capacity, and is a more sensible argument in favour of the 
Clergy, abused with so much better company, than any 
other apology whatsoever: because now it appears that 
the principal ground of the displeasure against them is, 
that they are Christians. 

We deny not however, that priests may be corrupt, as 
well as laicks, for both are men. What profession is there 
which may not, or has not, or will not frequently be abus- 
ed? Kings have often debased the throne of majesty; se- 
nators have betrayed their most weighty trusts; judges 
have defiled the bench of justice: even prophets have mis- 
used their prophetic dignity ; and one apostle, of twelve, 
disgraced the apostolate itself. How then can it be ex- 
pected, that priests should never shame their order; unless 
they could plead exemption from human infirmities, or had 
the privilege to be impeccable? But supposing them ever 
so corrupt, what argument does it carry with it for the 
purposes of Deism? What if lawyers should be found 
to pervert both law and justice? does it follow that our 
legal. privileges are all so many nullities, that Magna 
Charta is a fiction, and the Statute-book an imposture ? 
T presume, such logic is too light to bear in that case : 
and I see no reason why it should be of more force in 
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the other. The faults of Christian priests, or of Christians, 
are no argument against the profession, but against the 
professors only, as every one knows, and as has been said 
a thousand times over: and therefore complaints on that 
head are foreign and impertinent (were they otherwise 
ever so just) in the mouths of Deists ; though few besides 
themselves are observed to exaggerate as they do. 

There are indeed those who would persuade us, that 
there is scarce such a thing as a Deist in the kingdom, 
but that they who are suspected to impugn Christianity, 
“only write against priestcraft!.’ It seems they are at 
length sensible how incompetent the plea is, and how 
foreign to the cause of infidelity. 

We might be heartily glad, my Reverend Brethren, to 
find the report true: for then how amicably might we 
unite together, our accusers and we, in condemning and 
exploding that odious thing, priestcraft, to end all dis- 
putes. I have no inclination to magnify the number of 
Deists: I am willing rather to hope they will appear but 
as an handful of men in comparison. Yet some there cer- 
tainly are who write against both Testaments, and in such 
an unfriendly manner, that if they were the most avowed 
infidels, they could not do more. These men we call De- 
ists, a name of their own choosing to avoid a worse. 
Some would have us add the epithet of Christian to it, 
and to style them Christian Deists™: a phrase which it 
will be hard to make sense of, as here applied, more than 
of Christian Pagans, Christian Mahometans, or Christian 
Infidels.- Indeed the word Deist or Theist, in its original 
signification, implies merely the belief of a God, being 
opposed to Atheist : and so there may be Deists of various 
kinds, according to the respective religions which they 
receive, over and above that prime article. There may be 
Pagan Deists, and Jewish Deists, and Mahometan Deists, 
and Christian Deists; meaning such persons as respectively 
embrace those several religions, above the belief of a God. 
1 Examination of the Facts, &c, in the Bishop of Chichester’s Sermon, 
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But those that reject all traditional religions, and yet pro- 
fess to believe in God, are merely Deists, or emphatically 
such, without any additional epithet to distinguish them : 
or if an epithet must be added, they should be styled Epz- 
curean Deists, or infidel Deists, or something of like kind. 
To call them Christian Deists is a great abuse of lJan- 
guage; unless Christians were to be distributed into two 
sorts, Christians and No-christians, or Christians and Anti- 
christians. 

It is very true, what a late writer says, that these gen- 
tlemen do “ profess to be Christians®:” and it were strange 
if they should not in a Christian country, where the very 
name is venerable; especially considering that even Hobbes 
and Spinoza, and others of like principles, did so before 
them. They understood the policy of introducing new 
doctrines, gradually and imperceptibly, under the cover of 
the old names: so they retained the ¢erms, but shifted the 
ideas as they pleased. They retained the name, but la- 
boured to destroy the thing under affected and foreign 
names, viz. credulity, superstition, priestcraft, and the like, 
as I have been showing. 

Ass to priestcraft, which we are now upon, if these gentle- 
men have any where observed it, they may bear the more 
patiently with it, because it is much the same thing with 
what themselves are deeply engaged in; as they are labour- 
ing to impose false facts, false doctrines, and false claims 
upon the world, under the name of religion, for their own 
humour, ambition, or advantage. Neither is it to the pur- 
pose to plead, that ‘* nobody is paid to maintain Deism,” 
or that “ no interest attends it°;’’ for be that ever so true 
or certain, in the sense intended, (which might bear some 
dispute,) yet if the maintainers of Deism may be supposed 
to gratify either their vices, or their vanity, or their resent- 
ments, they have then an interest to serve in doing it ; they 
are paid in such a way as most pleases them; and none 
can be paid higher. When any man indulges his predo- 
minant passions to the utmost, be the instance what it 


» Examination of the Bishop of Chichester’s Sermon, p. 58. 
© Ibid. p. 60. 
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will, he thinks himself well pad in doing it, and he is a 


gainer so far, in his own account, because he gains his 
end P. 


But perhaps there may be some reflection insinuated 
against the maintainers of Christianity, as they are paid 
for doing it. The fact is true, and it is an honour to them, 
that they are paid by the public. It is an argument that 
what they teach is conformable, in the main, to the gene- 
ral sentiments of the wisest and lest men amongst us, is 
the sense of the legislature, and voice of the whole nation; 
not private persuasions: a circumstance, as I conceive, 
very much in their favour, and, other things supposed 
equal, a presumption that truth is with them, rather than 
the contrary. Besides such public allotments are so many 


Pp A fine writer turns the argument upon them another way: ‘‘ There is 
“¢ something so ridiculous and perverse in this kind of zealots, that one does 
“< not know how to set them out in their proper colours. They are a sort of 
‘¢ gamesters, who are eternally upon the fret, though they play for nothing. 
«¢ They are perpetually teazing their friends to come over to them, though at 
<¢ the same time they allow that neither of them shall get any thing by the 
“‘ bargain. In short, the zeal of spreading Atheism is, if possible, more 
“ absurd than Atheism itself.’ Addison’s Evidences, &c, p. 223. Another 
very ingenious writer hints the same thing more briefly thus: ‘ One would 
«6 think that libertines, of all men, should be unconcerned in making prose- 
“ Iytes; since they expect no fuéwre reward for their labour, and to succeed. 
“in it, would be only to spoil their present market.” Inquiry after Wit, 
p- 90. 

The turn of the thought in both appears to be very just, as to any real or 
lasting interest here or hereafter: but yet those gentlemen have an interest 
to serve in what they do, and they know what they play for, so long as they 
run no great risks in a temporal account, and are regardless of the future. 
It is a pleasure to some, merely to be talked of, as men of uncommon senti- 
ments. Most have a fondness for their own conceptions, though never so 
much out of the way; and they expect to be highly admired for them: some 
affect to surprise the public with paradoxes, and they are sure to gratify 
some of the looser sort, and to obtain their applauses. Add to this, that it is 
a relief to many, to fence as much as possible against their inward fears, 
doubts, and misgivings, by any strained declamations : and as they are un- 
easy to find that religion is held in honour, or priests in esteem, they may be 
inclinable to try how far it may be practicable to turn the current of public 
repute, or however to bear up against it, for atime. These things considered, 
I do not think it so hard to account for some men’s zeal in spreading Athe~ 
ism or Deism, as for their being Atheists or Deists. 
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testimonies given to the dignity and usefulness of their 
ministry, like as in other useful and honourable employ- 
ments, civil and military. And what can be the reason 
that Deism, which has subsisted now for 2000 years, or 
more, (reckoning from the days of Epicurus,) should never 
yet meet with any kingdom or state, among Pagans, Jews, 
Mahometans, or Christians, that should judge it a thing 
proper to be supported at the public charge, or worth the 
rewarding ? I forbear to say more. Let those gentlemen 
then go and tell it abroad, as much or as often as they 
please, that the ministers of Christ are paid for defending 
Christianity, or hired to do it, (for so they Jove to express’ 
it 45) it is all very well, so long as the labourers are worthy 
of their hiret. And when those other gentlemen shall 
please to produce any thing as useful to society as Chris- 
tianity is, and as beneficial to mankind, here and hereafter, 
then may they also reasonably hope for the like honour of 
being paid by the public for it. It is neither mean nor 
blameworthy in the general, to take rewards for good ser- 
vices ; but it is always a fault to serve as volunteers in Lad ° 
ones. Those that defend Christianity do the thing that 
is right, (whatever their motives be;) while those that ei- 
ther corrupt it, mutilate it, or discard it, do wrong, which 
makes a sensible difference. As to motives, here or there, 
the favourable presumption will always lie on the side of 
the religious, that their motives are not merely secular, 
because they believe in a judgment to come, which their 
accusers despise. Christians may act purely upon secular 
motives, but infidels of course will: therefore let them not 
reproach us on this head. 

I have but one thing farther to add upon the subject of 
priestcraft, namely, that after all the clamours which have 
been raised about it in this Protestants kingdom, I cannot 


4 Christianity as old as the Creation, p. 165, 233, 234, 305. 
© Luke x. 7. 


’ * The words of a learned Protestant abroad may here be properly in- 
ser ted. 


An est religio reformata politie in totum adaptata? An in verbi divini 
preconum emolumentum concinnata, quorum stipendia plerisqne in locis ad 
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yet perceive any great danger there is of it; except it be 
from that very quarter from whence all the clamour comes. 
Indeed if Deism should once spread among the Jaity, it 
may in time insinuate itself farther ; and then probably 
priestcraft may be the consequence: for the most noted 
masters of that craft (such for instance as Pope Leo the 
Tenth) have been shrewdly suspected to have been Deists 
or Infidels in masquerade, by some loose sayings which 
they dropped. The sons of Eli before mentioned, as infa- 
mous for priestcraft, ‘ were sons of Belial ; they knew not 
“the Lordt:” they were practical infidels, if not more. 
Wherever there is most infidelity, there in all likelihood 
will be the most craft and guile of every kind. Men.that 
seriously fear God and reverence sacred Writ, will of course 
abhor both priesteraft and anti-priestcraft : but infidels, in 
a sacerdotal capacity, or out of it, may be prepared for 
any cunning craftiness whatever. Therefore, I say, the in- 
troducing and propagating of infidelity is the likeliest 
means to bring in priestcraft. The same thing is further 
evident in another view: indifference to all religions saps the 
principles of the Reformation, and tends to prepare men 
equally, either for no religion, or for any corrupt religion 
that may offer. Besides, all confusion and distraction in 
religion amongst us weakens the Protestant interest ;- and 
whatever that loses, another interest gains. So that infi- 
delity in this light can serve only to pave the way for the 


assem usque definita sunt? An est horum pietas ars et purus putus qué- 
stus? An vendunt sacra? An falsis miraculis et fabulis anilibus vulgus im~- 
peritum decipiunt, nisi pias conciones de Deo et Christo, de nostri Salvatoris 
ejusque Apostolorum miraculis, de penis et premiis post mortem, commenta 
esse velit Adeisidemon, qui, nisi me fallit mens, id non diffitebitur? An 
frandes et mendacia aucupantur ii qui populo nudam veritatem ex sacris literis 
-exponunt? Ubinam igitur sunt tot et tante fraudes et nundinationes om- 
nium religionum sacerdotum, et eorum qui sacris presunt, et unquam aut 
usquam prefuerunt, ne quidem exceptis Judeis, Christianis, et Reformatis 
(qui redivivi sunt Christiani) ab Adeisidemone tam confidenter decantate, 
et tam audacter exprobrate ? Nullibi, ut puto, extant, nisi in deliris Atheorum 
cerebellis, et in religionis hostium scommatibus et convitiis. Fayi Defens. 
Relig. cont. Toland. p. 60, 61. 
t 1 Sam. ii. 12. 
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return of antiquated superstitions, and to bring priestcraft 
in again at a back door. Consistent men these all the 
while! to be perpetually declaiming against priestcraft, 
and at the same time labouring to the utmost (knowingly 
or ignorantly) to introduce it. To be short, the only sure 
way to keep out priestcraft is to exclude infidelity ; to 
reverence the Bible ; to support a Protestant government 
and a Protestant Clergy; to esteem those of the Clergy 
that honour God, and deserve well of their function 5 and 
when any of them misbehave, either to cover their faults, 
or to prosecute them in legal form, that so all scandals 
may be put away from us. 

7. The seventh and last article of impeachment against 
the Christian religion is that of imposture: an odious 
charge, a compendious calumny, all reproaches in one. 
I need not be long in answering it, having in a great 
measure anticipated myself already under the former 
heads. That there is an imposture somewhere is very 
certain: and the only question is, who are the impostors ? 
Reckon up the marks and characters of an imposture ¥: 
apply them, first, to Christ and his doctrine and followers, 
and see whether they will fit; and next apply them to 
Hobbes, Spinoza, &c. and their doctrines and followers, 
and see whether they will not fit. What can we think of 
men who set themselves up, in the name of God, uncalled, 
and as rival teachers to Moses and the Prophets, to Christ 


« They are reckoned up by Dr. Prideaux, as follows : 
1. That it must always have for its end some carnal interest. 
2. That it can have none but wicked men for the authors of it. 
3. That both these must appear in the very contexture of the imposture 
itself, 

4. That it can neyer be so framed, but that it must contain some palpable 
falsities, which shall discover the falsity of the rest, 

5. That wherever it is first propagated, it must be done by craft and 
Sraud. 

6. That when intrusted with many conspirators, it can never be long con- 
cealed. 

7. That it can never be established, unless backed with force and violence. 
Prideaux, Letter to Deists, p. 7s 
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and his Apostles: who recommend their own loose sys- 
tems in the room of God’s word; and substitute their reve- 
ries in the place of the Bible: whose religion is nobody 
knows what, because it is to be what every man shall 
carve out for himself by his own internal light ; and likely 
to be as various as men’s capacities, tempers, circum- 
stances, or faces: whose morality, short and superficial at 
the best, is further defective as wanting a proper authority 
to support it, and sanctions * to bind it, and so is next to 
no morality ; and whose virtue is little more than an idea, 
ora dead and empty namey. Whose God is either uni 
versal nature, (no God at all, in any proper sense 2,) or else 
a kind of Epicurean Deity, tied up from interposing at all 
by miracles, and from issuing out any posdéive laws, and 
from making any rule or order in things indifferent here, 
and from doing exemplary justice upon sinners hereafter : 
for such ‘his vindictive justice is profanely miscalled or 
misconstrued spite, wrath, malice, revenge, tyranny *, and 
the like. As Epicurus’s principal aim, after courteously 
acknowledging a Deity, was to divest him of his rule and 
governance, and to disarm him of his terrors»; so modern 


x It is doubtful whether those gentlemen, many of them, admit any future 
state at all. To say nothing of Acosta, or other single writers that absolutely 
rejected it, the Pantheists (who are thought to make the most considerable 
body) plainly discard it, if we may judge from their own systems. “‘ Ut 
<¢ omnium rerum nobis: initium ortus attulit, sic adferet mors exitum: ut 
« horum nihil ad nos ante ortum pertinuit, sic nihil post mortem pertinebit.”” 
Pantheisticon, p.71. Some that seem to admit a future state, yet plainly 
reject future penalties. See two Letters from a Deist to his Friend, p. 2,17, 
19. The author of Christianity as old, &c. declares against all future pe- 
nalties, but such as shall be for the amendment of the party, (ch. iv.) which 
may amount to declaring against all, unless he admits a purgatory ; which 
he has not yet mentioned. He declares also against punishment having any 
retrospect, because ‘‘ what is past cannot be helped,’’ (Second Address, p. 7) 
which, in effect, is declaring against all proper punishment for sins ; and is 
exempting the obstinate and incorrigible, who most deserve punishment, 
from being punished at all. ; 

y See Scripture Vindicated, vol. vi. part 2. p. 168, &c. 

« See Wollaston’s Religion of Nature delineated, p. 76. 

* See Christianity as old, &c. p. 38,42. 

b Tu denique, Epicure, Deum inermem facis, omnia illi fela, omnem de- 
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Deism evidently centers in the same design, and differs 
only in a few slight circumstances, as to the manner of 
pursuing it. 

Now what is all this wild doctrine, this compound of 
profaneness and absurdities, (so solemnly delivered out in 
the face of the world,) but a fraud and imposition upon 
the public, a cheat upon the populace, a formal imposture¢? 
And if I be not very much mistaken, it is an imposture 
of a more pernicious nature, and of a more fatal tendency, 
(were it possible it should ever prevail,) than any other 
noted imposture whatsoever, ancient or modern. Maho- 
metism, Paganism, and paganizxed Christianity, amidst 
a great deal of rubbish, have yet retained the prime fun- 
damentals of virtue and godliness ; viz. the belief of a God 
and a providence, the immortality of the soul, and a future 
judgment, together with eternal rewards and punishments: 
but infidelity, or modern Deism, (which is little else but 
revived Epicureism, Sadducism, and Zendichism,) is so ex- 
ceeding loose upon the heads aforementioned, that one 
knows not what solid foundation it leaves, or whether 
any, for virtwe and godliness to rest upon. In this view, 
therefore, it must appear the most pernicious imposture 
that the world has yet known. 

Then as to the method of promoting it, it is such as 
threatens the destruction of all sincerity and common pro- 
bity. The strength of it lies wholly in falsification, stra- 
tagem, and wile. It cannot be pleaded for decently, with- 
out disowning it, verbally, at the same time, and without 


traxisti potentiam ; et ne cuiquam metuendus esset, projecisti illum extra 
motum. Hune igitur inseptum ingenti quodam et inexplicabili muro, divi- 
Ssumque a contactu, et a conspectu mortalium, non habes quare yerearis: 
nulla illi nec tribuendi, nec nocendi materia est. Senecu de Benef. lib. iv. 
cap. 19. p. 436. 

* Ceterum, ut olim obtrectatoribus ethnicis imposturas Christianismo ob- 
jicientibus, reponebat Origenes (lib. vi. contr. Celsum) ipsos tmpostores esse 
omnium maximos; ad eundem modum et nos in novos illos philosophos 
[Hobbium, Spinosam, &c.] hance facem retorquemus, fraudumque eos et 
imposturarum postulamus. Kortholt. de tribus Impostoribus magnis, p. 
3, 4. : 
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making it pass for the very reverse of what it really is. 
Never was there such an abuse of good words, or such a 
misapplication of bad ones, in any othér cause, nor ever 
will be. Truth, reason, morality, virtue, natural religion, 
internal revelation, Christianity, are all of them made 
names or titles for libertinism and irreligion; while cre- 
dulity, bigotry, &c. are made the names for true religion 
and godliness : which is miscalling evil good, and good 
evil, in a detestable manner, and to a degree beyond ex- 
ample. These things considered, I scruple not to repeat, 
that there never was a greater or a more unnatural impos- 
ture offered to the world, than what is seen in modern 
deism, or infidelity. 

I do not hereby intend to deny all degrees in infidelity, 
or to condemn all equally: the infidel schemes are various, 
and some worse than others. Pantheism, for instance, and 
Hobbism are scandalously bad, scarce differing from’ the 
broadest Atheism : and Fatalism, in effect, is but little bet- 
ter. There may be modester schemes than these. But 
yet take the best and most refined system of Deism, that 
either has been or can be invented, and what is it (in our 
present circumstances) but the folly of man, set up in 
opposition to the wisdom of Heaven ? a confused medley 
of jarring sentiments, huddled up together blindly and 
presumptuously, withowt God and against God? I mean 
no reflection here upon natural religion ; which (abstracted 
from revealed, after borrowing much from it) is an excel- 
lent thing 4, and worthy of all acceptation so far as it goes. 


4 There are several good systems of natural religion, but three more par- 
ticularly, drawn up by three able men, Cumberland, Wilkins, and Wollaston ; 
who all took a rational and consistent way, and such as must inevitably ter- 
minate, when properly pursued, in a serious belief of Divine revelation. On 
the other hand, Deism, which rejects all Divine revelation, must as inevita- 
bly terminate, if consistently pursued, in downright Atheism ; as Dr. Clarke 
has well shown in his Evidences of natural and revealed Religion, p. 19—33. 
fourth edit. 

One might be apt to expect, since the Deists talk so much of the perfection 
of natural religion, that they should be willing at least to adopt the most 
perfect systems of it, such as I have mentioned; rather than leave it ta 


VOL. VIII. G 
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Natural religion and modern Deism are not the same thing, 
but’ widely different. It were much to be wished, that 
Deists were sincerely in the interests of natural religion: 
they could not long be Deists, if they were. For, not to 
mention several other considerations, I shall only observe 
here, that it is a clear and self-evident dictate of natural 
religion, to believe and embrace whatever God has revealed 
or shall reveal, as soon as sufficient proof shall be made 
of its being so. ‘“ Whatever is immediately revealed from 
“© God, must, as well'as any thing else, be treated as what 
‘it is; which it cannot be, if it is not treated with the 
“¢ highest regard, believed, and obeyed®.” 

I have now, my Reverend Brethren, run through the 


every day-labourer to draw one out for himself. But they have reasons per- 
haps for not doing it. For, 

1. The morality in those systems is so extensive, strict, and pure, that 
they might almost as well be Christians, (in point of vestraint,) as be oblig- 
ed to submit to all the rules there prescribed. 

2. If they were once to admit such a thread of clear and close reasoning, 
and resolve to pursue it as far as it would carry them, they could not avoid 
being Christians. For the proofs of Christianity stand upon as clear a foot 
as natural religion itself does, especially in its remoter branches: besides 
that, the law of nature, or reason, will now of course take in revelation, and 
make it one of its own dictates. 

3. The principal aim and design of the Devsts would be defeated and 
frustrated, as it seems, were they to espouse any such certain scheme, that 
should be admitted, as a common rule for all men. The three excellent 
writers before named, intended one common invariable rule, such as none 
should swerve from ; but infidelity appears to admit of no common and invya- 
riable system, but to affect an independent, personal, various religion, ac- 
cording as everyman may fancy: [see Literal Scheme, p.435.] and the 
result will be, that every one shall be left to do what seemeth him good in his 
own eyes. Which, perhaps, is the true reason, why every man is to have the 
forming of the rule to himself, by his own internal light, without the help of 
external revelation from God, or instruction from men. See Christianity as 
old, &c. p. 277, 279, 280, 281, 295, 296, 305, 309, 379. 

Upon the whole, Deists are neither for a revealed religion, nor for a na- 
tural one, justly so called, but for as many natural religions, as there are 
men of different circumstances and abilities. They are for a personal reli- 
gion of their own carving, or none: which is not espousing natural religion, 
in any proper sense, but libertinism only and irreligion, under the name of 
the religion of nature. 

* Wollaston, p. 211. 
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A 


several opprobrious aspersions and odious imputations cast 
upon Christianity, endeavouring all the way to show, not 
only that they are wrongfully charged upon Christians, 
but that they are, for the most part, justly chargeable upon 
the accusers themselves; who: have been sending their 
readers upon a false pursuit after credulity, bigotry, &c. 
where they are not, only to turn their eyes off from ob- 
serving where they really are. True religion will ever 
shine, whether considered in itself, or compared with the 
misshapen schemes set up against it: and those who are 
not yet duly apprised of its absolute value may yet per- 
ceive enough of its comparative excellency over infidelity ; 
as a man that doubts even of true coin may know a plain 
counterfeit when he sees it, and may be certain of thus 
much at least, that one is no way comparable to the other. 

I shall only add, that if we take a survey of mankind 
in former ages, we shall find, that though they had the 
same inclinations to ease and pleasure as we may now 
have, and the same aversion to restraints; and though 
they were as willing to get rid of the terrible apprehen- 
sions of God and a world to come, as any of us now can 
be; yet so strong were the impressions of religion every 
where, that infidelity could not maintain its ground, even 
in the darkest times of Paganism; much less can it be 
able to do it now. Or supposing it might, yet what could 
its patrons expect to gain by it in conclusion, after once 
the wanton humour should go round, but to fall, with 
others, in the universal ruin? In the mean while, it is ob- 
servable, that they are themselves, in some measure, sen- 
sible of the use of religion, as often as their own liberty, 
property, or reputation is concerned, and they then claim 
with some earnestness the benefits of it; condemning 
others as profane, wicked, or impious, (words without 
sense, or however without force, upon their principles,) 
who are but suspected to treat them wrongfully. It is 
only when they consider themselves as actors, that religion 
appears so grievous a restraint ; for when they look upon 
themselves as sufferers, it is as great a relief: and then 
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that religion, which at other times is il] thought of, as an 
enemy to lilerty, is found to be the best and surest friend 
to it. To conclude, since their licentious principles are 
condemned absolutely by all mankind but.themselves, 
and by themselves also at times, and in particular circum- 
stances; more needs not be said to show how errone- 
ous and pernicious they are, and how justly odious in the 
sight both of God and man. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 


UPON a serious and attentive review of the general state 
of religion amongst us, and of the particular controversies 
now depending, I could not think of any subject more 
useful, or at this time more seasonable, than the sub- 
ject of fundamentals. The name is a noted name, fre- 
quently occurring in religious debates: but the notion is 
often left obscure, and the application is so various among 
contending parties, that it may be difficult to fix any cer- 
tain rule for it, though it is allowed, on all hands, that 
much depends upon it. ; 

Lord Verulam, at the beginning of the last century, ex- 
pressed his judgment of the great importance of distin- 
guishing rightly between points fundamental and points 
of further perfection ; so he worded the distinction, though, 
I think, not accurately. At the same time he compli- 
mented the Divines of that age, as having done their parts 
to entire satisfaction upon that articles. But upon more 
mature consideration, twenty years after, or nearly, he 
apprehended that some further improvement was still 
wanting, and so he recommended it, among the deside- 
rata in theology, to the care and diligence of succeeding 
Divines >. 

The subject has since passed through many learned and 
judicious hands¢, most of them complaining of the per- 


* See Advancement of Learning, p. 320, 321. first ed. A.D. 1605. 
b Augmentum Scientiarum, lib. ix. p. 532, 533. ed. Paris. A. D. 1624. 
© 1635. Mede’s Letters, Opp. vol. ii. p. 1064—1074. 
1638. Chillingworth, part i. chap. 3d. p. 115. 
1650. Johann. Hoornbeeck, Socin. Confut. tom. i. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 181. 
Exercitat. Theolog. p. 712, &c. 
1654. Dr. Hammond, Opp. vol. i. p. 275. 
1665. Bp. Stillingfleet, Rat. Account, part i. cap. 2, 3, 4. 
1680. Lambert. Velthuysius, Opp. vol. i. p. 693. 
1682. Dean Sherlock, Vindic. of Stillingfleet, chap. De 
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plexities appearing in it, but all bearing testimony to the 
great weight and importance of it 4, : 
The very name of fundamental carries in it some con- 
fuse general idea of weight and significancy ; which again 
rises in proportion to the dignity of the subject whereunto 
it belongs. Every art or science, every society, system, or 
constitution, has its fundamental rules, laws, principles, or 
constituents, which it rests upon, and whereby it subsists. 
The word fundamental, in such cases, seems to mean the 
same thing with essential, and to denote that wherein the 
very essence or subsistence of the subject spoken of is con- 
tained. And as there is a just distinction to be made be- 
tween essentials and circumstantials, so is there the like 
just distinction to be made between fundamentals and extra- 
fundamentals, or non-fundamentals. When we apply the 
epithet fundamental either to religion in general or to 
Christianity in particular, we are supposed to mean some- 
thing essential to religion or Christianity ; so necessary 
to its being, or at least to its well-being, that it could 
not subsist, or not maintain itself tolerably without it. 
There is in Scripture itself, as well as in the reason of 
the thing, ground sufficient for distinguishing between 
points fundamental to Christianity and points of smaller 


1693. Dr. Clagett, vol. ii. Serm. second and third. 

1694, Frid. Spanheim. Fil. Opp. tom. iii. p. 1289, &c. 

1696. Puffendorf. Jus feciale Divinum: sive de Consensu -et Dissensu 
Protestantium. 

1697. Witsius. In Symholum Apostol. p- 9, &e. 

1719. Alphons. Turretin de Articulis Fundamentalibus. 

4 Ardua satis et tamen necessaria est disquisitio de dogmatibus et errori- 
bus fundamentalibus. Hine enim pendent disputationes et deliberationes de 
libertate prophetandi, de tolerantia et moderatione, de heresi, de seécessione, 
de scismate, de unione et syncretismo ecclesiarum, de excommunicatione, 
&e. Voetius, Disp. 5. Conf. Spanheim. p. 1289, 

Res sane difficilis, sed cujus difficultas incredibili quadam utilitate com- 
pensatur. Nam, primo, Te dogmatum Sundamentalium a cxteris distinctio, 
in praxi magnopere adjuvabit. Secundo, Ea res ad Christianorum concor- 
diam munitam viam parabit: quomodo enim pacis iniri consilia, antequam 
illud in genere decernatur, guid’ sit dogma fundamentale, nec intelligi qui- 
dem potest. Steph. Gausen. Dissert. Theolog. p. 104, edit. Hale. 
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moment. There are the weightier matters, and the matters 
less weighty ; some things deserving our most earnest 
heed, others requiring no more than ordinary or common 
care. I shall not take up your time in commenting upon 
the several texts which appear to have intimated the dis- 
tinction, or to have expressed it in terms®. The whole 
tenor of the New Testament abundantly authorizes the 
distinction, while it lays a very particular stress upon 
some doctrines more than upon others, and while it con- 
demns the contrary tenets as subversive of the Gospel, or 
as frustrating the grace of God, or as rendering the false 
teachers altogether unworthy of Christian communion. 
The whole conduct of our Lord’s Apostles sufficiently de- 
clares the same thing: but I shall instance only in St. 
Paul, that I may not be tedious in a plain case. There 
were in the days of the Apostles, Judaizers of two several 
kinds; some thinking themselves obliged, as Jews, to re- 
tain their Judaism along with Christianity, others conceiv- 
ing that the Mosaical law was so necessary, that it ought 
to be received, under pain of damnation, by all, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. Both the opinions. were wrong; but 
the one was tolerable, and the other was intolerable. 
Wherefore St. Paul complied in some measure with the 
Judaizers of the first sort, being willing, in such cases, 
“ to become all things to all menf:” and he exhorted his 
new converts of the Gentiles to bear with them, and to 
receive them as brethren’. But as to the Judaizers of the 
second sort, he would not “ give place to them by sub- 
“ jection, no not for an hour, lest the truth of the Gospel” 
should fatally suffer by ith. He anathematized them as 
subverters of the faith of Christ, and as a reproach to the 
Christian namei. This single instance may suffice to point 


« See the texts brought together and descanted upon in Hoornbeeck, Socin. 
Confut. lib. i. cap. 9. p. 188, &c. Velthuysius, Tract. de Fundament. p. 705. 
Frid. Spanheim. tom. iii. 1058. 1305. Turretin. de Fundam. p. 7, 8. 

£ See 1 Cor. ix. 19—23. Acts xvi. 3. Acts xxi. 21—26. 

g See Rom. xiv. xv. Coloss. ii. 16, 17. 

* Gal. ii. 5, 21. i Gal.i. 7, 8, 9. v.12. 
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out the distinction between fundamentals and non-funda- 
mentals ; and to illustrate the use of it in practice. 

The primitive churches afterwards had the same dis- 
tinction all along in their eye, as might be made appear 
from numerous and plain testimonies*. But their ordi- 
nary conduct in admitting persons to communion, or re- 
jecting them from it, according to that rule}, is a plain 
and sensible argument drawn from certain fact, which su- 
persedes all further inquiries. Unity in the fundamental 
articles of faith was always strictly insisted upon as one 
necessary condition of church membership: and if any 
man openly and resolutely opposed those articles, or any 
of them, he was rejected as a deserter of the common faith, 
and treated as an alien. 

From hence then it may appear, that the distinction 
which we are now upon is ancient and well grounded: 
and of what moment it is may be collected from hence, 
that the previous question, in almost every dispute con- 
cerning church communion, depends upon it. Nor need 
we wonder if much pains has been taken by many to per- 
plex and entangle it: for they who are most afraid of 
being condemned by the rule will declare against it, or 
will warp and pervert it, to make it serve their own pur- 
poses. Hence it is that we have almost as many different 
rules for determining fundamentals, as there are different 
sects or parties; and that which might otherwise serve (if 
all men were reasonable) to end all differences, has itself 
been too often made one principal bone of contention: 

But though perverse disputers may at any time raise 
clouds and darkness, and there is no rule so clear, but a 
wrangler may contrive a thousand ways to perplex and 
entangle it; yet if the point can but be once settled upon 
a rational foot, the clearing it so far will suffice among 
the honest and reasonable part of mankind; and it is an 


* See many of those testimonies collected in Frid. Spanheim. tom. iii. 
1059, 1306. Hoornbeeck, Socin. Confut. lib. i. cap. 9. p. 210. Turretin, 
p» 9 

' See Bingham, Christian Antiquities, b. xvi. cap. 1, 
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end worthy of our thoughts and care™. It is morally 
certain that all schemes or projects for any perfect union 
of Christians, however well intended or wisely laid, will at 
length fail in the issue, (through the almost infinite variety 
of capacities, tempers, interests, passions, prejudices,) just 
as all schemes for an universal peace throughout the 
world (or only over all Europe) will of course fail of ef- 
fect: nevertheless, we ought evermore seriously to seek 
after peace, whether religious or secular, and to promote 
the same by instruction, counsel, and endeavour, as far as 
possible, or reasonable, leaving the event to God. And 
therefore there is no reason for throwing aside any useful 
means of making peace, though some persons will not ad- 
mit of them, and others may turn them into a matter of 
more strife. 

As the distinction between doctrines fundamental and 
non-fundamental is undoubtedly just in the general, and 
is confessed, in a manner, by all parties to be a good pre- 
vious rule for settling the terms of Christian communion, 
there is certainly a way of clearing it from all reasonable 
exceptions, however difficult it may be to come. at that 
way. Error may run men into inextricable mazes, and 
commonly does so: but frue and right principles, regu- 
larly and aptly pursued, will always find a clear exit. I 
proceed then to the business in hand. 

It will be needless here to distinguish between the fun- 
damentals of natural and revealed religion, because reveal- 
ed takes in both, and both, so considered, fall into one. It 
will be equally needless to distinguish nicely between the 
several fundamentals of faith, worship, and morality, be- 
cause all of them indifferently are essential to Christianity, 
and ought equally to be insisted upon, as terms of Chris- 
tian communion. But it may be highly needful to distin- 


m Optari id magis potest quam sperari inter Christianos ut conveniatur 
vel in judicio de necessariis et fundamentalibus religionis, vel ut in iis ab 
omnibus unanimiter stetur——Adeo aliud est, quid hic alibique jiert debeat 
videre et monere; aliud, quid fiert possit, vel eventurum videatur, indicare. 
Hoornbeeck, lib. i, cap. 9. p. 199. 
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guish fundamentals considered in an abstract view, as es- 
sentials of the Christian fabric or system, (in which view 
it is, that they are most properly called essentials and fun- 
damentals,) and fundamentals considered in a relative view 
to particular persons, in which respect they are frequently . 
called necessaries, as being ordinarily necessary to salva- 
tion. For though the fundamentals and the necessaries do 
really coincide, and are indeed the same thing, (equal ca- 
pacities and opportunities supposed,) yet so great is the va- 
riety of capacities and opportunities in different persons, 
that one rule and measure of necessaries will not equally 
serve for all. The want of observing this very useful dis- 
tinction between fundamentals as such in an abstract view, 
and necessaries as such in a relative view, has unhappily 
occasioned much confusion in our present subject: and 
therefore the surest and readiest way to clear it up to sa- 
tisfaction will be to attend carefully to the distinction 
now mentioned", Fundamentals in their abstract view 
are of a fixed determined nature as much as Christianity 
itself is, and may be ascertained by plain and unalterable 
rules: but fundamentals in their relative view to persons 
will always vary with the capacities and opportunities of 
the persons. There is no certain judgment to be made as 
to particular men, either with respect to their heads or 
their hearts: neither can we presume to determine in spe- 
cial how far the Divine mercies may extend® towards 


" Bp. Stillingfleet means the same thing in the main, though he words it 
differently, where he distinguishes between what things are necessary to the 
salvation of men as such, or considered in their single or private capacities ; 
and what things are necessary to be owned in order to salvation by Christian 
societies, or as the bonds and conditions of ecclesiastical communion. Where- 
upon he further adds: ‘* The want of understanding this distinction of the 
“* necessity of things has caused most of the perplexities and confusion in 
‘* this controversy of fundamentals.” Stillingfleet, Rat. Account, part i. 
cap. 2, p. 49. 

° Ad salutem que precise exigantur, ita ut sine iis et explicite et huc vel 
eo usque agnitis, nemo a Deo salvetur vel salvari possit, ecquis determina- 
bit? sc. minimum quod sic. Neque Dei consiliarius aliquis existit, vel 
Judex salutis aut damnutionis ab ipso est constitutus, ut non. modo. doceat 
necessaria ad salutem creditu factuque, (quod omnium doctorum est,) sed de- 
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idiots, or men next to idiots ; toward enthusiasts, or others 
not far from enthusiasts ; towards even sensible and learn- 
ed men erring fundamentally, but under some unconquer- 
able prejudice or disorder of mindP. In this view, there is 
no fixed measure of fundamentals: or to speak more pro- 
perly, though fundamentals as such are fixed and esta- 
blished in the very nature or reason of things, yet necessa- 
ries as such are not so; neither need they be. The way 
then is, to abstract from persons, and to consider funda- 
mentals under a distinct view, as referring to the fabric of 
Christianity. All parties almost one way or other, one 
time or another, do admit of the like distinction, making 
the terms of communion somewhat stricter than the neces- 
sary terms of salvation: that is to say, they exclude many 
from communion as erring fundamentally, whom notwith- 
standing they do not, they dare not condemn absolutely 
to everlasting perdition. 

The reason is, because they can make no certain esti- 
mate of the infirmities or incapacities which the men may 
unhappily lie under, nor of the allowances which an all- 
seeing God may please to make to them upon that score. 
The Romanists, who are commonly the most severe in 


Jfiniat cum quo et quanto sive vitio sive errore, aliquis non possit ad salutem 
admitti, vel possit. 

Ad salutem que requirat Deus, et que nobis velit esse cordi, verbum ejus 
copiose tradit: at quid ipse velit facere, et quomodo aut quousque vel pro 
misericordia cum hominibus agere aut justitia, ipsi relinquendum duco. Lo- 
quor de precisa ultimi termini in peccato vel errore ad salutem vel damna- 
tionem definitione ; mihi quidem, quicquid alii aliter censeant, visum semper 
inscrutabile. Hoornbeeck. Exercit. Theolog. p. 713. 

» It maybe noted, that though the Scripture says absolutely, ‘* He that be- 
<¢ jjeveth not shall be damned,’’ and the Athanasian and other creeds have fol- 
lowed the like absolute form of expression, yet from other places of Scripture, 
and from the nature of the thing, it is plain that such forms of expression are 
always to be understood with grains of allowance for invincible ignorance 
or unavoidable infirmity, as all the Divine Jaws concerning either matters of 
faith or matters of practice are to be understood: they bind according to 
what a man hath, or might have if he would; and not according to what he 
hath not and could not have. This exception is so just and evident, that it 
was sufficient for Scripture or creeds to suppose it generally, rather than to 
mention it: for every one’s common sense will readily supply it. 
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their censures of any men whatever, yet sometimes do 
make a distinction between excluding men absolutely from 
Christian communion, and peremptorily sentencing the 
same men to eternal damnation’. The Remonstrants, 
who in debate, and to serve a cause, love to confound fun- 
damentals with necessaries, or fundamentals of communion 
with fundamentals of salvation, are yet observed to distin- 
guish them in practice: for they receive not Jews, Turks, 
Pagans, or wild sectaries professing Christianity, as 
friends or brethren, and yet they presume not to exclude 
them absolutely from all possibility of being saved?. All 
which shows, that a distinction ought to be made between 
fundamentals considered in their abstract nature, as essen- 
tial parts of the Christian system, and fundamentals con- 
sidered in a relative view to the salvation of particular 
persons. 

Having thus far cleared the way, by separating from 
the subject what belongs not to it, (but has been unwarily 
or insidiously brought in, to perplex and confound it,) I 
may now proceed to the explaining the ratio of a funda- 
mental truth or error, and to the fixing some certain rule 
whereby to discover or determine what kind of doc- 
trines or positions properly fall under such denomina- 
tion. 


a Non esse xqualiter definitos aut definiendos terminos communionis cum 
ecclesia invisibili atque adeo cum Christo et gratia Dei; et ¢erminos com- 
munionis cum ecclesia externa visibili, docet disputatio nostrorum cum pon- 

- tificiis, quod excommunicati possint esse in ecclesia; et altera, de salute 
majorum nostrorum sub papatu. Quin et ipsi pontificii moderatiores, Grecos 
aliosque Orientales extra communionem ecclesie positos, ab omni salute non 
excludunt: immo ne reformatos quidem, ex sensu Cassandri, Renati Bene- 
dicti et qui illos sequuntur. Voetius, Disput. 5. 

* Hactenus non vidimus tales Judeos a societate Remonstrantium ge- 
hennz adjudicatos. Idem dicendum est de Gentilibus, Mahumetistis, Sama- 
ritis, Henric-Nicolaitis, David-Joristis, Franckistis, Stepheliauis, Weigelianis, 
Pontificiis moderatoribus, Anabaptistis, Torrentianis, &c. Aut omnes illos a 
Deo et coelo necessario exclusissimos pronuntient, aut communione et frater- 
nitate sua dignos judicent; et consequenter dilectionem illam suam ac mo- 
derationem Remonstranticam ilico exerceant, invitando et recipiendo illos in 
communionem suam, Voetins, ibid. 
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“¢ A fundamental doctrine is such a doctrine as is in strict 
*€ sense of the essence of Christianity, without which the 
‘¢ whole building and superstructure must fall; the belief 
“‘ of which is necessary to the very being of Christianity, 
“like the first principles of any art or sciences.” So says 
a learned and judicious writer: and this may serve for a 
good general description of what fundamental means, as 
likewise for a first principle or postulatum, to proceed upon 
in our farther inquiries. 

The next step we advance to, and which bears an imme- 
diate connection with the former, is, that such doctrines 
as are found to be inérinsical or essential to the Christian 
covenant are fundamental truths, and such as are plainly 
and directly subversive of it are fundamental errors. 

To be more particular, the Christian covenant may be 
considered as containing or including the several articles 
here following. 1. A Founder and principal Covenanter. 
2. A subject capable of being covenanted with. 3. A char- 
ter of foundation. 4. A Mediator. 5. Conditions to be 
performed. 6. Aids or means to enable to performance. 
4. Sanctions also, to bind the covenant, and to secure 
obedience. 

I. The first article to be considered is, the Founder and 
principal Covenanter: for without this, there could be no 
such covenant as is here supposed; a covenant of grace 
and salvation made with mankind by God the Father, in 
and by Christ Jesust. Hence it is evident, that the ex- 
istence of a Deity is a fundamental article of doctrine; and 
to deny or to disbelieve it is to err fundamentally. In 


s Sherlock, Vindicat. of the Def. of Stillingfleet, p. 256. 

Articuli fundamentales ea sunt religionis capita que ad ejus essentiam seu 
fundamentum ita pertinent, tantique sunt in ea momenti, ut iis demptis stare 
nequeat religio, vel saltem precipua quadam planeque necessaria sui parte 
destituatur. Turretin. p. 2, 3. 

t How the Christian religion carries in it a covenant of this kind, see ex- 
plained at large by Baron Puffendorf, Jus feciale Divinum, sect. xx. p. 92, 
&c. sect. xxxvii. p. 134, &c. English translation, entitled, an Essay towards 
the Uniting of Protestants, p. 87, &c. 129, &c. 
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the belief of a Deity is included the belief of all such per- 

fections or attributes as without which God cannot be un- 
derstood to be God: and therefore to disown such perfec- 
tions as are necessarily and plainly contained in the idea 
of a Divine Being, is the same in effect with disowning the 
existence, and so is erring fundamentally. To this head 
belongs the belief of God’s being our Creator, Preserver, 
and likewise Inspector over our thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions": and consequently, the denial of any one or more 
of these articles must be numbered among the errors 
fundamental. 

But besides the existence and providence of some Divine 
Being thus considered in the general, (which even the so- 
berer kind of Pagans made part of their creed,) it is fur- 
ther fundamental in the Christian system to acknowledge 
a Deity in special; namely, Jehovah, God both of the Old 
and New Testament, and Father of Christ, in opposition 
to the false Gods, either of heathens or heretics. For it is 
not sufficient for a Christian barely to know or believe 
that there is a God, but to understand also who is Gody. 
Faith in Jehovah as being both God of Israel and Father 
of Christ Jesus, is an essential in Christian theology, and 
fundamental to the Christian covenant: from whence also 
it is evident, that the Simonians, Cerinthians, Marcionites, 
Manichees, and as many others as presumed to contest 
this article, erred fundamentally. 

IT. A covenant between God and man supposes and im- 
plies that man is a party capable of being covenanted with, 
has freedom of will sufficient to denominate him a moral 
agent, apt to discern between good and evil, and choosing 
which he pleases. Therefore the doctrines of free-will 
(thus understood) and of the essential differences between 
moral good and evil are fundamental verities; and to 


« Vid. Velthuysius, p. 747, 748, 756. 
X Velthuysius, p. 749. 
y Vid. Hoornbeeck, Socin. Confut. lib. i, cap. 9. p. 217. 
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disown them, or either of them, is to err fundamen- 
tally 4, 

III, The charter of foundation is undoubtedly an essen- 
-tial of the covenant: and therefore, of course, the admit- 
tance of the sacred oracles, which are the charter itself, (or 
at least the only authentic instrument of conveyance,) is 
essential to the covenant: consequently, to reject, or dis- 
believe the Divine authority of sacred Writ, is to err fun- 
damentally. 

IV. The belief of a Mediator of the Christian covenant 
is manifestly an essential, and needs no proof. ‘The ac- 
knowledging of the blessed Jesus as Messiah and Medi- 
ator is plainly fundamental, according to the whole tenor 
both of the Old and New Testament; and to deny it is 
to throw up Christianity at once. 

But further, the acknowledging such a Mediator as the 
. Scripture very clearly describes, a Divine Mediator, a Me- 
diator who is very God and very man, while one Christ, is 
fundamental also in the Christian system. ‘ We must 
“ know and believe of this Mediator, that he is true God 
and the second Person in the sacred Trinity, and that he 
“ is also true man, and that the same, who is both God 
“and man, is yet but one Person. The places of Scrip- 
“ture are numberless which prove that, the Mediator of 
6 the new covenant is God, which give to him that name 
§¢in the proper sense of it, and ascribe to him such works 
‘“< as can be ascribed to none but.God. And.this indeed is 
‘‘ what the very nature of the covenant required, for as 
“much as no creature whatever could be of so great dig- 
nity as to be worthy and fit to bear the person of all 
‘¢ mankind with an effect so great as even to equal the 
- creation of them >.”’ 

To deny the real and proper Divinity is of consequence 
to err fundamentally. It is in effect “ rejecting the chief 
“ Person of the covenant upon whom our salvation de- 


4 See Clagett, vol. ii. Serm. 2..p.56, 57, 58. Velthuysius, p. 75. 
> Puffendorf. sect. xli, p. 145. Lat. edit, 138, Engl. edit. Compare Sher- 
lock, Vindicat. &c, p..261—270. 
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“pends, and does therein overthrow the whole. cove- 
“ nant.” 

To this head belongs the doctrine of expiation, atone- 
ment, or satisfaction, made by Christ in his blood: a fun- 
damental article of Christianity, fully expressed, frequently 
and earnestly inculcated quite through the New Testa- 
ment. To advance one’s own righteousness in opposition 
to justification by the meritorious sacrifice of Christ, or as 
sufficient without it, is plainly altering the terms of accep- 
tance, and frustrating the covenant in Chiist’s blood, as it 
is making him to have “died in vain4;’? which is sub- 
verting the whole Gospel. . 

“<A religion with a sacrifice, and a religion without a 
“ sacrifice, differ in the whole kind. The first respects the 
<¢ atonement of our past sins and our daily infirmities ; it 
“‘ respects God as the judge and avenger of wickedness, as 
“ well as the rewarder of those who diligently seek him: 
“ the other is a kind of philosophical institution, to train 
‘¢ men up in the practice of piety and virtue. A religion 
“‘ without a sacrifice is at most but half as much as a reli- 
“ gion with a sacrifice: and that half wherein they agree 
‘‘ are of a quite different nature from each other.—The 
“< practical part of religion is vastly altered by the Lelief or 
‘* denial of the sacrifice and expiation of Christ’s death ©.” 
In a word, to deny the expiation, or satisfaction, isto re- 
nounce the Christian covenant, and is refusing to be saved 
upon the Gospel terms; which sniper 3 must be err- 
ing fundamentally. 

V. The conditions of the covenant on our part are very 
plainly essential to the covenant itself. Consequently, the 
doctrines of repentance and a holy life are fundamental doc- 
trinesf. Whatever tenets or principles do directly and 


¢ Puffendorf. ibid. p.143, Lat. p.135. Engl. 
4 Gal. ii. 21. Compare Gal. i. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
_ © Sherlock, Vindicat. p. 282, 283. Conf. Hoornbeeck. Socin. Confut. p, 253. 
Velthuysius. p. 756, 758, 769. Puffendorf, sect. li. p. 171. Lat. p. 160. 
Engl. 
f See Puffendorf, sect. 1. 54, 55, 56. Velthuys. p. 790. 
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evidently overthrow the necessity of holiness, or of evan- 
gelical obedience, do at the same time subvert the Gospel 
covenant, and are therefore grievous and fatal errors, errors 
in the foundation. 

VI. The aids, or enabling means, without which the 
covenanter cannot perform the conditions, must of course 
be looked upon as essential to the covenant. The two Sa- 
craments in this view, considered as enabling means of 
grace, are essential to the covenant: therefore the discard-- 
ing the two Sacraments, or either of them, and the denying 
their use or necessity, is erring fundamentallys.. I might 
perhaps come at the same conclusion more directly, by 
considering the Sacraments as seals of the covenant, and so 
bearing in that view an immediate relation to it and con- 
nection with it. But I know not whether the premises 
might not admit of some dispute; besides that a. metapho- 
rical expression is not so clear a ground to build an argu- 
ment upon: though at the same time I make no question 
but that the éwo Sacraments are very justly styled, and 
really are, seals of the covenant. , 

Among the necessary aids must be reckoned the assist- 
ance or guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, as the chief of all 
aids, and what contains all other: this therefore is a fun- 
damental principle. And because this cannot be rightly 
understood without admitting that the Holy Spirit is omni- 
present, all sufficient, and, in a word, strictly Divine, there- 
fore the Divinity of the Holy Ghost is a fundamental arti- 
cle of the Christian covenant, and to disown it is to err 
fundamentally». 

And since it is manifest from the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, that there is but one God, one Lord Jehovah, it is 
evident that the doctrine of three real Persons in one eternal 
Godhead is a fundamental doctrine of Christianity. Of 


s Of Baptism in particular, see Puffendorf. Jus fecial. sect. lii. liii. and 
Clarke’s Sermons, vol. ix. p. 86. Of the Eucharist as essential, see Puffen- 
dorf. ibid. sect. lvii. and Velthuysen, p. 800. . 

bh See Sherlock, Vindicat. p. 271, 294. Velthuysius, p. 783, 789, 794. 
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this I have largely treated elsewhere‘; but I may here 
take leave to add the excellent words of Baron Puffendorf, 
a person of exquisite judgment, and very far from being a 
bigot to any churchmen: “In this article of three Persons 
“in one Divine essence lies the foundation of genuine 
“¢ Christian religion; which being taken away this falls to 
« the ground, and nothing will remain but somewhat of an 
“exact moral philosophy. For if there are not more Per- 
“ sons than one in the Divine essence, there is no Saviour, 
<<‘ no redemption, no faith, no justification*.” Good reason 
there is why the Christian churches would never commu- 
nicate either with the Samosatenians and Arians of old 
time, or with the Socinians of later date: a noble writer of 
our own has very justly observed, “‘That by this very 
“thing, that they disbelieve the article of the Holy 
“ Trinity, they make themselves uncapable of the commu- 
“ nion of other Christian people of the Nicene faith: and 
<¢ we Cannot so much as join with them in good prayers, 
‘‘ because we are not agreed concerning the Persons to 
‘* whom our devotions must be addressed. And Christen- 
« dom never did so lightly esteem the article of the Holy 
“ Trinity, as not to glory in it, and confess it publicly, 
“ and express it in all our Offices. The Holy Ghost, toge- 
“ ther with the Father and the Son, must be worshipped 
“¢ and glorified!.”” But I proceed. 

VII. In the seventh and last ‘place, I am to observe, 
that the sanctions proper to bind the covenant, and to give 
it its due force and efficacy, must needs be looked upon as 
essential to the covenant. Accordingly, the doctrine of a 
future state must be a fundamental doctrine, as it is the 
principle of all religion: for without it there can be no 
sufficient inducement to the constant and conscientious 
practice of virtue and piety. The doctrines also of a re- 
surrection, and final judgment by Christ our Lord, together 


i Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity, vol. v. 
k Puffendorf, sect. lii. p. 174. Lat. p., 162. Engl, 
1 Lord Viscount Hatton. In the Preface to his Psalter, p. 17. 
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with the doctrines of a heaven for the righteous, and a 
hell for the ungodly, are fundamental points of Christian 
theology. To deny or disbelieve these doctrines is to 
overturn the covenant, because it directly tends to defeat 
and frustrate the end and use of it, undermining its binding 
force, and sapping its influences, depriving it of its life, 
strength, and energy. 

Thus far I have proceeded in pointing out some of the 
fundamental verities, together with the fundamental errors 
opposite thereto, and known by their contraries. By the 
same rule, and upon the same general principles, it may 
be easy to draw out more, as often as occasion shall re- 
quire. It is not necessary to exhibit any complete cata- 
logue™ either of fundamental truths or errors: it is suffi- 
cient that we have a certain rule to conduct by, whenever 
any question arises about church communion, heresy, 
schism, or the like. The ablest physicians would not per- 
haps undertake to give us an exact catalogue or determi- 
nate number of all the essentials of human life., or of all 
the fatal distempers or mortal wounds incident to the 
animal frame: but they could easily give in a competent 
list of either kind; and when any particular case comes 
before them, they can for the most part judge, by 
the rules of their art, what means may be necessary to 
preserve life, and what will as naturally tend to destroy it. 
In like manner, though Divines take not upon them to 
number up with exactness all the verities essential to the 
life of Christianity, or all the errors subversive and destruc- 
live of it, yet they can specify several in each kind with 
unerring certainty, and have certain rules whereby to 


m See Chillingworth, part i. cap. 3. sect. 13, 53. Frid. Spanheim. p. 1312, 
&c. Turretin. p. 21, &c. 

» Quis dixerit, quid precise alimentorum ad vitam sustinendam requira- 
tur? Neque tamen ob illam ignorantiam periculum est ne nos fame consumi 
sinamus. Sed et quis dixerit quot ciborum genera, et quot venenorum species 
in orbe reperiuntur ? Quod tamen non impedit quo minus et cibis uti et ve- 
nenis abstinere optime possimus. Quid mirum ergo, si de cibis animi saluti- 
feris erroribusque exitialibus idem dicatur? Turretin. p. 23, 24. 
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judge, as occasion offers, of any other; and this suffices 
in the essentials of faith, as well as in the essentials of 
practice. , 

There may be some difficulty in marking out the exact 
partitions which divide fundamentals from non-funda- 
mentals, as they differ only in the degree of more and less 
weighty: but then there is also the like difficulty in set- 
tling the precise boundaries between lawful and unlawful, 
right and wrong, virtue and vice, in many particular in- 
stances; which yet is no just objection to the undertaking, 
nor accompanied with such difficulties as need make any 
considerate casuist despair. 

Besides, whatever perplexities may sometimes arise in 
theory, there will be few or none in practice, since in case 
of just and reasonable dowlt, whether such or such an ar- 
ticle be fundamental or otherwise, the known rule is, to 
choose the safer side. If it be further asked, which is the 
safer side, that of truth or of peace; I scruple not to give 
it on the side of peace, which ordinarily is of greater value 
(as more depends upon it) than the supporting or secur- 
ing the outward profession of a non-fundamental truth, or 
which does not certainly appear to be fundamental °. 
When I speak of doubtful cases, I would not be under- 
stood of doubtful doctrines, (for such are not fundamental,) 
but of such cases where the truth of the doctrine is at 
least morally certain, and the importance of it only doubt- 

ful. In such cases and instances, reasons of peace and 
charity (as I humbly conceive) ought to prevail, rather 
than break communion for the sake of such truth as can- 
not be clearly proved a fundamental oneP. Till good proof 


° Est hic prudenter procedendum, ne fidei in non-necessariis et seepe dubiis 
ac incertioribus dogmatibus ita consulamus, ut ledamus charitatem, et eos 
forte damnemus quos Christus summus judex absolvit. Vitringa, Observ. 
Sacr. lib. v. cap. 9, p. 140. , 

P Placuit et theologis distinctio in necessaria ad salutis consecutionem 
et que.insuper talis ad communionem ecclesie: quandoque enim, retento 
fundamento, non excludi judicio humano a salute quos tamen recipi in 
externam cum ecclesia communionem, unionis, ordinis, discipline, edificati- 
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can be made of its being fundamental, it may reasonably 
pass for a non-fundamental : and they who reject it, or re- 
fuse to accept it, may notwithstanding be received as Chris- 
tian brethren, yea and ought to be received as such, if there 
be no other greater reason for excluding them. For I may 
note by the way, that though a disagreement in fundamen- 
tals is one bar to communion, and a very just one, yet it is 
not the only one which may be supposed. If any non-fun- 
damental error should be rigorously insisted upon, so far as 
to require us to deny any certain truth, or if any sinful terms 
whatever be imposed ; a breach of communion must fol- 
low of course, (since it is necessary to avoid a lie, and to 
obey God rather than man,) and the imposers in such cases 
are the dividers. So likewise in case of impure worship, or 
flagrant immoralities, (though all the essentials of faith 
might remain secure,) it may be necessary to refuse com- 
munion with such and such men, or bodies of men. But 
I have no occasion to consider those or the like cases, 
which lie out of the compass of our present inquiry. The 
subject of fundamentals was all that I undertook to state 
and clear as briefly as might be, and to observe how far 
Church communion hangs upon that single article, waving 
the consideration of other articles, as foreign to the point 
in hand. I am willing to: hope that what has been said 
may be found sufficient with persons of discernment, for 
determining the formal reason of a fundamental truth or 
error; and for the settling a safe and easy rule to distin- 
guish the same from what is not fundamental. I have not 
room to consider particular cases and instances, wherein 
some difficulties. may occur: but if the general rule laid 
down be right and clear, that suffices; neither is the rule 
to be rejected on account of accidental difficulties which 


onis ratio prohibeat. In quo, si unquam alias, observandam esse, ut mode- 
rate prudentiz, sic Christiane charitatis, ac mutue tolerantie legem,—— 
prudens quisque theologus facile largitur ; satiusque peccari in charitatis ex- 
cessu (nisi intercedat totius ecclesiz salus) quam in defectw. Spanheim. 
Opp. tom. iii. p. 1311. 

H 4 
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may sometimes happen to arisé about the application 
of it. x}: , 

But for the farther illustrating or confirming the rule 
laid down, it may be now proper to compare it with other 
rules, some differing in words only, (being the same in 
substance with it,) others. differing in the main thing, and 
some of them very widely. As to those other rules which 
appear to coincide with what I have offered, or scarcely to 
differ from it, it will be sufficient barely to mention them 
in passing. a 

Some learned and judicious writers resolve the ratio of 
a fundamental article into its essential connection with the 
general and comprehensive article of salvation by Christ 4: 
which in reality amounts to the same with resolving it, as 
I have done, into the nature of the Christian covenant. 
Others characterize fundamental doctrines as being “ ne- 
“ cessary to the love of God towards us, or to that love of 
‘* ours towards him, which consists in keeping his com- 
** mandments'.” Which again comes to the same with 
resolving the ratio of a fundamental into the covenant of 
grace : for maintaining that covenant in all its essential parts 
or branches, is most effectually maintaining the principles 
of consummate amity between God and man. Our very 
judicious Mr. Mede resolves the formal reason of a funda- 
mental into the necessary connection which it has with 
the acts and functions of Christian lifes: but he owns at 
the same time, that if it be resolved into the necessary: 
connection it has with the Christian covenant, it is all one 
with the other, differing only in the manner of expression. 
Baron Puffendorf, in his excellent treatise upon the subject 
of Union among Protestants, every where resolves the 
ratio of a fundamental, just as I have, into the doctrine of 
the Christian covenant. But I proceed to consider several 


1 Dean Sherlock, Vindicat. p. 259, 302. 

* Whitby, Comment. on 1 John ii. 5. 

* See Mede to Hartlib. Letter Ixxxviii. p. 1072. Compare Dr. Clagett, 
vol, ii, Serm, 2. p. 37. ; 
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other rules or ratios which have been offered by learned 

men, and which are more or less widely differing from 
what I have laid down. It will be proper not only to 
mention them, but to confute them likewise, by pointing 
out their faults or defects. 

I. Some, to make short work, and to cut off all dis- 
putes at once, have been pleased to refer us to the defi- 
nition of the Church, as the surest or the only rule for de- 
termining what is fundamental, and what not. But it is 
certain that the definition even of the primitive churches, 
after the Apostles, is merely declarative, not effective ; 
makes no fundamental article, but declares only what 
was supposed to be so previously to that declaration : and 
therefore we must look higher for the formal reason of a 
fundamental. The judgment of the primitive churches is, 
no doubt, of great use and weight, as they drew from the 
fountain head, and well understood the true and genuine 
principles of the Christian system: and it is of great mo- 
ment to observe what doctrines they received as funda- 
mental truths, and what they rejected as fundamental er- 
rors; because there is good reason to believe, all circum- 
stances considered, that they judged very rightly in both 
cases. But still since their judgment must finally be sub- 
mitted to the test-of Scripture and right reason, and can- 
not be admitted but as consonant thereto, it is very plain 
that the ratio of a fundamental rests not ultimately in 
their judgment or definition, but in the nature of the doc- 
trine itself, and the credentials which it brings with it, by 
which all the rest must be tried. The definition therefore 
even of the primitive churches can never be justly looked 
upon as the proper or adequate Tule. 

As to the definition of any modern church, (the Roman 
for instance,) the pretences urged in favour of it are alto- 
gether frivolous and vain. To boast of infallibility against 
a thousand demonstrations that such church may err, and 
in fact has erred, and yet does err, is a ridiculous vanity at 
the best, not to call it by a worse name. And it is very 
odd to imagine that their definitions are an unerring ruley, 
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when they cannot be more certain, on one hand, that 
any such definitions were ever made, or are now extant, 
than we are, on the other hand,.that they are false and 
wrong, and some of them even palpably absurd. . 

II. There are those who take Scripture truths and fun- 
damental truths to be tantamount and reciprocal, conceiv- 
ing that every thing asserted in sacred Writ is fundamen- 
tal, because the whole Scripture was written for our 
learning*, and cannot be contradicted in any part, with- 
out giving’ the lie to the Holy Spirit of God. But this 
opinion, however pious in appearance, is none of the most 
solid or judicious. It confounds the truth or usefulness 
of what is said with the importance or necessity of it; as 
if there were no difference between the weightier matters 
and the matters less weighty. Scripture contains points 
of an inferior moment, as well as those of an high nature: 
and all the truths contained in it are neither equally clear 
nor equally important*. There are many incidental veri- 
ties, historical, geographical, genealogical, chronological, 
&c. which common Christians are obliged rather impli- 
citly to admit, or not to deny, than explicitly to know, or 
treasure up in their minds. There may be thousands or 
millions of these inferior truths ¥ in sacred Writ, which it 


‘ If the reader would see more in answer to this first pretence, he may 
please to consult Bishop Stillingfleet, Rat. Ac. part i. c. 2. p. 47, &c. Frid. 
Spanheim. Opp. tom. iii. p. 1330. Alphons. Turretin. de Fundament. c. iii. 
p. 10, 11. 

« Rom. xy. 4. 

* Omnia que in Scripturis occurrunt non sunt xque ad salutarem jidem, 
aut ad unionem ac communionem Ecclesiasticam necessaria; nec omnia 
pari necessitate fidelibus discenda et inculcanda: quod colligimus ex 1 Cor. 
iii, 10,12, 15. Phil. iii, 15, 16. 2 Tim. i. 13. 1 Tim. vi. 3. Tit. i. 1. Acce- 
dat hee ratio, quod uti in omnibus disciplinis, sic etiam in Scripturis essen- 
tialia et cixeie religionis, sive axiomata sive precepta, a commentariis sint 
distinguenda,. Multa enim ibi tractantur occasionaliter, non ex professo, 
per cognitionem, ut vocant, divisivam, in ordine ad Deum et spiritualia. 
Voetius, Disput. 5. Conf. Hoornbeeck. lib. i. c. 9. p. 188. Puffendorf. sect. 
60. Spanheim. tom. iii. p. 1330. Turretin. p. 7, 11. 

y * Accidental, circumstantial, occasional objects of faith, millions whereof 
“* there are. in holy Scripture: such as are to be believed not for themselves, 
“ but because they are joined with others that are necessary to be believed, 
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may suffice to believe in the gross, under this one general 
proposition, Whatsoever Scripture declares, or teaches, is 
infallibly true and right. If any person, without any 
ill meaning, should dispute or deny many of those occa- 
sional inferior points, (misinterpreting the texts, and re- 
taining all the while a just veneration for the authority 
of holy Scripture,) he might be thought a bad critic or 
commentator, rather than a bad Christian: but were the 
same person to dispute or deny the necessity of holiness, 
or the doctrine of a resurrection, or of a future judgment, 
(misinterpreting the texts whereon those doctrines are | 
built,) he might be, and would be justly suspected as 
guilty of profane levity and heretical pravity, notwith- 
standing any pretended veneration for Scripture he might 
presume to boast of. And what is the reason of the dif- 
ference in the two cases now mentioned? plainly this: 
that in one case, the main substance of the Christian faith, 
worship, morality would suffer little or no detriment, but 
_ in the other case would suffer very much. Some truths 
are valuable for the sake only of greater, which they may 
accidentally be joined with, or resolve into; while those 
greater are valuable for their own intrinsic weight and 
worth. Hence it is, that creeds, catechisms, confessions, 
and other summaries of true religion, take in only the 
principal agenda and credenda, leaving. out the truths of 
an inferior class; though scriptural, and infallibly certain, 
and of the same Divine authority with the other. Those 
inferior points may by accident become fundamental ?, if 


< and are delivered by the sume authority. which delivered these.” Chilling- 
worth, chap. iv. sect. 3. p. 172. 

“¢ Such as pastors are not bound to teach their flocks, nor their flocks 
‘* bound to know and remember; no nor the pastors themselves to know 
« them or believe them, or not to disbelieve them, absolutely and always, 
*© but then only when they do see and know them to be delivered in Scrip- 
< ture as Divine revelations.” Chillingworth, ibid. p. 173. 

“To acknowledge any proposition to be of Divine revelation and au- 
“¢ thority, and yet to deny or disbelieve it, is to offend against this funda- 
<¢ mental article and ground of faith, that God is true. But yet a great 
<¢ many of the truths revealed in the Gospel—a man may be ignorant of, 
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the denying them, in some certain circumstances, should 
inevitably carry with it a denial of the Divine authority of 
sacred Writ: but that, and the like accidental circum- 
stances excepted, they are of slight moment in compari- 
son, neither would it be justifiable to break communion 
with any man for differing from us in things only of that 
kind. 

I may farther add, that the rule which I have been 
here considering appears to be faulty in defect, as well as 
in excess: for as every Scripture tenet is not fundamental, 
so neither does Scripture, strictly speaking, contain all 
fundamental truths. The certainty of the canon in gene- 
ral, and the authenticity of the sacred code, are fundamen- 
tal articles, and are previous to those which Scripture it- 
self contains: and our obligation to receive them resolves 
into this fundamental principle of natural religion, that 
we are bound to receive with reverence whatever God 
shall sufficiently make known to us as his law, word, and 
will. But I proceed. 

III, A third pretended rule for determining fundamen- 
tals is to admit every thing expressly taught in Scripture, 
and nothing but what is so: which differs from the 
former, as there is a difference between saying every thing 
taught, and every thing expressly taught. However this 
rule also is faulty, and that both in excess'and defect. It 
is faulty in excess, as making many more fundamentals 
than there really are: for there may be thousands of very 
express verities in holy Scripture which in themselves are 
not fundamental, having no immediate connection with the 


‘« nay disbelieve, without danger to his salvation; as-is evident in those who, 
‘ allowing the authority, differ in the interpretation and meaning of seve- 
‘‘ ral texts of Scripture not thought fundamental.” Locke, Reas. of Chris- 
tianity, vol. ii. p. 540, fol. Compare p. 580. 

* In loco Rom. xy. 4. et toto capite xiv. fuse docet Paulus infirmos in fide 
tolerandos, neque alium in finem additur, nam quecunque scripta sunt &c. 
quam ut documentis in Scriptura contentis, ad mansuetudinem et toleran- 
tiam Christianam erudiamur. Quod ipsum ostendit dissensum aliquem in 
capitibus non momentosis, quanquam Scripture traditis, haudquaquam capi- 
tale esse. Tur'retin. p, 12. 
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Christian covenant, no direct concern with or influence 
upon faith, worship, or morality. It is faulty likewise in 
the other extreme, of defect, as not taking in all that is 
really fundamental. The sense of Scripture is Scripture ; 
and such sense may be certain and indubitable, when it is 
not express: and if the point of doctrine contained in it 
be of the important kind, nearly affecting the vitals of 
Christianity, it is a fundamental article. Some conse- 
quences are so direct, plain, and immediate, that they 
even force their way into every attentive and well disposed 
mind. It has been frequently manifested>, and ought 
now to be acknowledged as a ruled case, that clear conse- 
quential proof is very little short of express text, (if it be 
at all so,) either as to value, or certainty: not to mention 
that express text, (or what some may call so,) may often 
mislead us, if we make not use of reason and argument, 
that is to say, of consequences, to draw out and ascertain 
the true and just meaning. It may indeed be allowed, 
that fundamental doctrines ought not to be rested upon 
consequences really obscure, or very remote: neither ought 
persons to be charged with capital errors for holding 
‘some tenets, which obscurely, or at a distance only, appear 
to strike at the foundation. Therefore Divines have dis- 
tinguished fundamental errors into two sorts, as being 
either in the foundation, or near the foundation’; while 
those which are more remote, being Lesides the founda- 


b Dalleus de Fidei ex Scripturis Demonstratione, ‘par. i. ¢. v—xill. p. 
31—91. Hoornbeeck. Socin. Confut. p. 210, &c. Voetius, Disput, 5. Frid. 
Spanheim. tom. iii. p. 1337. Cumming, Dissertation of Scripture Conse- 
quences. Turretin. de Fundament. p.17. 

¢ Error in fundamento ille est, qui directe aut plures, aut unam thesin 
fundamentalem negat atque oppugnat. 

Error circa fundamentum est, qui non negat directe thesin, illam tamen 
antithesin tenet qua stante et defensa, indirecte, et per primam consequen- 
tiam thesis illa evertitur. 

Error super fundamento, vel preter fundamentum est, quo aliquid’ sta- 
tuitur quod per remotiorem aut obscuriorem: consequentiam, et eminus, pug- 
nat cum thesi fundamentali, eamque plus aut minus ledit aut concutit, aut 
saltem radit ac tangit. Voetius, de Artic. et Error. fundum. sect. 5. Conf. 
Hoornbeeck.-Socin, Confut. p. 210, 
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tion, or distant from it, are reckoned among the non-fun- 
damental errors, as not affecting the vitals, or essentials of 
Christianity, except it be in so distant or obscure a man- . 
ner, that a person may reasonably be supposed noé to see 
such consequence, or seriously to abhor it. But if any 
person holds a tenet which plainly, directly, and at jirst 
consequence, destroys a fundamental article, he is altoge- 
ther as blameable as if he erred against the express text, 
in a point of like zmportance4. But I pass on. 

IV. Another pretended rule is, that whatever Scripture 
has expressly declared necessary, or commanded us to be- 
lieve under pain of damnation, or of exclusion from Chris- 
tian communion, that is fundamental, and nothing else is. 
Now as to the first part, it is certain, that whatever Scrip- 
ture has thus strongly bound upon us is fundamental: 
but it is not true, on the other hand, that whatever Scrip- 
ture has not so bound upon us is not fundamental. So 
then this rule is faulty in defect, as narrowing the founda- 
tion more than is just or proper. God’s plainly revealing 
any doctrine carries in it the force of a strict command to 
assent to it as true, whenever we think of it as revealed: 
and if such doctrine be found to bear an intrinsecal or es- 
sential connection with the doctrine of the Christian cove- 
nant, that single consideration, added to the former, is 
sufficient to. make out its importance, and to signify to 
every man of common discernment the fundamental na- 
ture of such article, without any additional declaration 
from sacred Writ. However it may perhaps be justly 
said, that, in a general way, all the essentials of the Gospel 
are declared to be necessary to salvation in one single text, 
which declares the belief of the Gospel necessary: “ He 
“ that believeth z¢ not, shall be damned.”? Mark xvi. 16. 
What are the essential articles must be learned from 
other places, or from the nature of the thing itself; but 
whatever they are, they are here declared to be necessary. 

But of this matter I have professedly treated elsewhere ¢, 


4 Vid. Turretin. p. 17. 
* Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity, vol. y. c. 3. p. 62—67. 
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and need not repeat; except you.will give me leave, thus 
far, to say, what I there prove, that “ the importance of 
“‘ any doctrine is not to be judged of merely from the de- 
“© clarations of Scripture concerning its necessity, but from 
“the nature and quality of the doctrine itself, and the re- 
“ Jation it bears to the other parts of revealed religion, 
‘¢ and from the mischiefs likely to ensue upon the oppos- 
‘ing of it.” 

V. Some very considerable Protestant writers f, in their 
disputes with the Romanists, have often referred to the 
Creed called the Apostles’, both for the rude and the 
sample of fundamentals. But then it ought to be observ- 
ed, in the first place, that the most which those excellent 
persons intended by it is, that the Creed contains all ne- 
cessary matters of simple belief: which if admitted, does 
not sufficiently answer our present purpose with respect 
to the question of Church communion: for fundamentals 
of worship and of Christian morality must be considered 
in this case, as well as fundamentals of mere faith. Add 
to this, that the Apostles’ Creed rather supposes than con- 
tains the article of the Divine authority and. inspiration of 
Scripture, and therefore is no complete catalogue or sum- 
mary of fundamentals. Besides, it may be justly ques- 
tioned whether it really contains or includes all the fun- 
damentals of simple belief which are to be found in holy 


Scriptures: or if it does now, it did not always ; for it 
* 

f Such as Petit, Usher, Davenant, Calixtus, Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, 
Tillotson, Whitby, &c. 

& Ad questionem propositam respondemus, non omnes articulos necessa- 
rios, si id solum quod expressum est consideres, symbolo contineri. Nihil 
enim hic est de verbo Dei quod fidei nostre proximum objectum, norma, et 
fons est; quodque preterea fundamentum Apostolorum et Prophetarum di- 
citur, Ephes. ii. 20. Nihil de peccato et miseria nostra, cujus cognitio ta- 
men ut unice necessaria inculcatur. Jerem. iii, 13. Nihil de justificatione 
per fidem, sine operibus legis, cujus tamen notitiam tanti faciebat Apostolus, 
ut pre ea, reliqua omnia ut damnum et stercora reputaret, (Phil. iii. 6, 9.) 
et Christi exsortes esse, et a gratia excidisse declaret, quicunque per legem 
justificari volunt. Gal. v. 4. Nihil etiam de Dei adoratione et cultu, et praxt 
nove vite, que exerceri rite non possunt, nisi et cognoscantur, et necessaria 
esse credantur. Witsius in Symb. Apostol. p. 17. 
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was once much shorter. And creeds never were intended 
as perfect catalogues of fundamentals, but were compiled 
with other views and for other purposesh. I may add 
further, that were the Roman Creed ever so complete a 
catalogue of fundamentals, when rightly understood, yet 
since that creed is verbally admitted by all parties and de- 
nominations of Christians, and by some that err funda- 
mentally even in point of simple lelief, (as by. Arians, So- 
cinians, Sabellians, &c. who warp the general expressions 
of the Creed, as they do Scripture texts also, to their re- 
spective persuasions,) the Creed so misinterpreted and 
misapplied will be of very little service to us, for the dis- 
tinguishing fundamental articles from non-fundamental. 
Those learned Divines, who have spoken the most highly 
of its perfection and use, have always supposed that it 
ought however to be rightly understood, according to the 
true meaning and intent of the compilers that drew it up, 
and of the churches which made use of it: otherwise the 
design of it is in a great measure lost or frustrated i. 

From what hath been observed, we may certainly con- 
clude that the rude which refers us to the Apostles’ Creed 
is a wrong rule, as it is faulty in defect, shortening the 
number of fundamentals more than is meet: at the same 
time it appears also, in some other respects, to be peccant 
in excess, taking in some articles which seem not to merit 
a place among fundamentals. Such for instance are the 
articles of Christ’s suffering under Pontius Pilate, and of 
his descent into hell, whatever it means: for though they 
are Scriptural truths, theological verities, or articles of re- 
ligion, yet that they are properly articles of faith, of the 
essential and fundamental kind, (more than several other 


h See my ‘Sermons, vol. ii. p. 193. Crit. Hist. of the Athanas.. Creed, 
vol, iy. p. 309, Remarks on Clarke’s Catechism, vol. v. p.417. Importance, 
vol. vy. p. 173. 

i Si qui ex nostris dixerint omnes fundamentales articulos in symbolo con- 
tineri, id non eo dixerunt sensu, quasi verdorwm symboli-recitationem mox 
pro sufficienti Christianismi signo haberent: nam fides nostra-non in verbis, 
sed in sensu sita est, non in superficie sed in medulla, non in sermonum fo- 
his, sed in radice rationis. HW itsius ubi supra, p. 17. 
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Seripture truths left out of the creeds,) does not appear ; 
neither does their perspicuity, or intrinsic dignity, or use, 
give them a clear preference above many less noted ar- 
ticles of religion which might be named}, 

VI. Some have been of opinion, that the sixth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the two first verses, 
gives us a complete list’ of fundamentals, under four or 
five articles, viz. repentance, faith in God, baptism with 
confirmation, resurrection, and judgment™. But this opi- 
nion appears to be founded only in the equivocal sense of 
the name fundamental, and the want of distinguishing be- 
tween the elementaries and the essentials of Christianity. 
The Apostle is there speaking of miik as opposed to 
strong meat, of doctrines proper to babes in Christ, as op- 
posed to doctrines fit for grown men: he is not speaking 
of points essential to the Christian system, as opposed to 
points not essential. The first elements of Christianity are 
not the same with fundamentals, in the sense we here 
take the word, as signifying essentials: therefore that 
passage out of the Hebrews is wide of our present pur- 


k Vid. Turcetin, de Fundam. p. 14. 

1 See more upon this argument in Voetius, de Artic. et Error. fami. 
sect. 5. Hoornbeeck. Socin. Confut. tom. i. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 256. tom. ii. Pro- 
legom. p. 65. 

m <¢ The doctrine of fundamentals (about which learned and contentious 
“men have raised great disputes) is really from this passage of the Apostle 
*¢ exceedingly clear and manifest. For the only fundamental doctrines of 
‘* Christianity (viz. those covenanted about at Baptism) are plainly these: 
“that we have faith towards God, that we repent from dead works; that 
*“we have the acceptableness of this repentance assured to us through Christ 
“in the ministration of the Word and Sacraments, styled here by the Apo- 
‘© stle the doctrine of Baptisms and of laying on of hands; and, lastly, 
*¢ that we live as becomes such persons as are in continual expectation of a 
“ resurrection from the dead, and of eternal judgment: these, I say, are 
“¢ plainly the only fundamentals of Christianity: about these there can be 
““ no controversy; in these there can be no ignorance, no not among per- 

ms of the meanest capacity. And besides these, whatever other doctrines 
‘‘ aré occasionally taught, or eagerly disputed about, they cannot be of the 
“¢ foundation of religion, but men may differ concerning them with peace 
““ and charity, and yet every one hold fast the root of their confidence, the 
** assurance of their salvation in these undisputed doctrines of faith and obe- 
** dience.”’ Clarke’s Posthum, Sermons, vol. ix, serm. iv. p. 90. 
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pose, and mostly foreign to the business .in hand. It may 
indeed be allowed, that the elementary doctrines there 
specified are so many essentials likewise: but there. are 
other essentials besides those; neither was it the Apostle’s 
design to number them up in that place. In that short 
summary of elementary principles, no express mention is 
made of the doctrine of Christ crucified, which the Apo- 
stle elsewhere lays a very particular stress upon®; no 
‘mention of justification by the merits and death of Christ, 
in opposition to justification by mere works, though: an 
essential of the Gospel in St. Paul’s account®; no express 
mention of any thing more than what some heretics con- 
demned by St. Paul as suchP, and others in like manner 
condemned by St. John, might have owned, or probably 
did own. Therefore the Apostle’s list of elementaries in 
that place is no list of fundamentals properly so called, 
no catalogue of essentials. And whereas it is suggested, 
that those were the only fundamental doctrines stipulated 
in Baptism, that cannot be true, since it is acknowledged 
that what concerns the dignity of the person of Christ is 
omitted in that catalogue’: for who can imagine, that 
Baptism in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
does not carry in it a plain intimation of the dignity of 
the person of Christ, and a stipulation to pay him the like 
honour, worship, and’ service, as we pay to the Father; 
or that such doctrine and such worship are not essentials 
in the Christian system? And whereas it is further sug- 
gested, that those four or five articles there mentioned by 
the Apostle are such as admit of no controversy, and that 
in these there can be no ignorance, no not among persons 
of the meanest capacity ; it may pertinently be replied, 
that there was great controversy, even in the Apostles’ 
days, about one of them, namely, about the doctrine of 
the resurrection, which some heretics of that time inter- 
preted to a. metaphorical sense, and in effect vacated and 


“1 Cor. ii. 2. * Gal. i. 7,8, 9. Galy v4. Phil, iii, 8; 9): 
» Gal. i. 7, 8, 9. « 2 John 19. 
* Clarke’s Sermons, vol. ix. p. 71, 94. 
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frustrated it: and it is notorious at this day, that some 
Christians, so called, do very ignorantly (for it were hard 
to say that they do it maliciously) reject water-Laptism, 
and throw off the zse or necessity of both Saciaments. So 
that it is in vain to offer any catalogue of fundamentals 
which may not or has not been controverted, in whole or 
in part, by some that call themselves Christians; or to 
think of settling the rule of fundamentals by considering 
what may be called the undisputed doctrines of faith and 
obedience. But this by the way only; we shall have 
more of that mattér presently, in its proper place. All I 
shall observe farther here is, that if the articles in Hebr. 
vith are to be understood in the inclusive way, and with 
all that they may be supposed to’ comprehend, or con- 
tain, then indeed they may be said to include all the fun- 
damentals, and more; for even the single article of faith 
towards God, in the reductive way, contains every thing: 
but if they are to be taken in the exclusive way, (as is 
plainly intended by those who refer'to them asa rule. for 
fixing fundamentals,) then it is certain, that they come 
vastly short of a complete catalogue. ~But I proceed. _ 
VII. Some persons observing, that converts in the apo- 
stolical times were admitted to Baptism upon the confes- 
sion of a single article, namely, that Jesus is the Messiah, 
with two or three concomitant articles, have concluded 
from thence, that such a general belief is sufficient to 
make a man a Christian, and therefore also to keep him 
so: from whence also it is further insinuated, that:such a 
confession gives’a man a claim to Christian communion, 
_and that nothing beyond that ought to be absolutely in- 
sisted on as fundamental, or made a term of commu- 
nions. 

s <¢ The belief of Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah, together with 
"these concomitant articles of his resurrection, rule, and coming again to 
“ judge the world, are all the faith required as necessary to justification.’ 
Locke, vol, ii. p. 538. Compare’ p. 540. 566. 578. 

‘© Nothing’ can be absolutely necessary to be believed, but what by this 


“new law of faith God of his good pleasure hath made to be so: and this, 
** it is plain by the preaching of our Saviour and his Apostles to all that 
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But this reasoning is faulty in many respects. 1. Tt 
proves too much to prove any thing: for, by the same ar- 
gument, there would be no absolute need of any belief or 
confession at all: Baptism alone (as in infants) is suffi- 
cient to make one a Christian, yea, and to keep him such, 
even to his life’s end, since it imprmts an indelible charac- 
ter im such a sense as never to need repeating. 2. Ad- 
mitting that a very short creed might suffice for Baptism, 
st does not follow that the same may suffice all along to 
give a man a right to Christian fellowship ; especially 
when he is found to hold such principles as tend to over- 
throw that very confession. The whole of Christianity 
may be virtually implied or included in that single article, 
of admitting Jesus to be the true Messiah; and therefore 
the denying any important point of the Christian faith is 
in effect revoking or recanting that very article. 3. The 
forms of admission into any society, (though they com- 
monly draw after them an obligation to submit to all the 

wundamental laws, rules, or maxims of such society,) are 
not properly the fundamentals themselves: and though a 
man may have a right to be received as a member upon 
his passing through such forms, it does not follow that 
he has a right to continue a member, and to participate of. 
the privileges thereto belonging, while he refuses to sub- 
mit to the essential rules or maxims of the society, or 
makes it his endeavour to subvert or-destroy them. It is 
one thing to say what may be barely necessary at admis- 
sion, and another to say what may be necessary after- 
wards. General. professions may suffice at first, as a 
pledge and earnest of more particular acknowledgments 
to come after: and if those do not follow, it amounts to 
a kind of retracting even that general security. 4. It may 
be further observed, that neither Simon Magus, nor the 
ancient Judaizers whom St. Paul anathematizedt; neither 


“« believed not already in him, was only the believing the only true God, 
<¢ and Jesus to be the Messiah whom he hath sent.’’ Locke, vol. ii, p. 581. 
Compare p.615. 

t See Importance, vol. v. p. 8. 
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Alexander, nor Hymenzus, nor Philetus, (who denied the 
general resurrection and were delivered over to Satan for 
it¥,) neither the Docetz of the apostolical age, who de- 
nied Christ’s humanity and were rejected by St. John*; 
nor even the impious Nicolaitans whom our Lord him- 
self proscribed as unfit for Christian communion: none 
of those (so far as appears) ‘ever directly threw up their 
baptismal profession, or denied, in such a sense, that Jesus 
‘was the Messiah, or ceased to be Christians in the large 
import of the name, so as to want to be rebaptized: and 
yet certainly they had forfeited all right to Christian .com- 
munion, and were justly rejected as deserters and aliens, 
for teaching doctrines subversive of the Christian religion. 
Therefore again, that short creed, or single article, how- 
ever sufficient it might be to make a nominal Christian, or 
to keep him so, was yet never allowed sufficient to entitle 
a subverter of the faith to the right hand of fellowship, or 
to supersede an explicit acknowledgment of other Gospel 
doctrines, as fundamental verities. 5. Lastly, I observe, 
that to deny Jesus to be the Messiah, is in effect to re- 
nounce Christianity, and to revert to Judaism, or Pagan- 
ism, or worse: and therefore the insisting upon that con- 
fession only without any thing more, as a ¢erm of commu- 
nion, is as much as to say, that all but downright apo- 
states are to be received as Christian brethren, so far as 
faith is concerned: a consequence too absurd for any 
sober and considering man to admit; and so I need not 
say more of it, but may pass on to a new article. 

VIII. Another pretended rule or criterion for deter- 
mining fundamentals, is universality of agreement among 
‘Christians so called: to throw out what is disputed, and 
to retain only what all agree in. A rule as uncertain in 
its application and use, as it is false in its main ground : 
for how shall any one know what all sects and denomina- 
tions of Christians agree in, or how long they shall do 


See Importance, &c. vol. v. p. 9, 79. 
x Ibid. p. 9, 187. 
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so?’ Or if that could be known, are we to be guided by 
the: floating humours, fancies, follies of men, or by the 
unerring wisdom of God? What article of faith is there 
which has not heretofore, or may not again be disputed ? 
Or what éreed can there be pitched upon, be it ever so 
short, that can please allY, or that some perverse sect or 
other may not controvert? The Romanists allow the 
Church governors to augment the number of fundamentals 
at discretion by their definitions : on the other hand, these 
Universalists, still worse, seem to allow any the wildest 
sectaries to abridge the number as they please, (by dis- 
putations,) and not for themselves only, but for all Chris- 
tendom: for whatever is disputed by any of them, is by 
the supposition to be thrown out as unnecessary or non- 
fundamental. A strange expedient for healing differences: 
a remedy much worse than the disease%. It must be 
owned that a comprehension or coalition of religious par- 
ties is.a thing very desirable in itself; and so far as it can 
be effected by throwing out circumstantials and retaining 
only essentials, it is well worthy of every good man’s 


y Quidam toto theologiz systemate, ac notorie fundamentalibus articulis 
dissentiunt. Ad (quam) classem referimus Socinianos, et qui hisce prox- 
ime accedunt; tum plerasque Anabaptistarum familias, Tremulos, seu 
Quackeros, et qui.Fanaticorum nomen merentur: qui articulos quos Protes- 
tantes palmarios habent, negant, aut detorquent, et velut evacuant; ut amoto 
nucleo, inania tantum putamina remaneant. Sic ut theologiz systema ab 
istis formatum a nostro plane abeat, et vix circa alia inter cos conveniat 
quam que ex ‘ipso naturalis rationis lumine cognita sunt. Circa quos, 
quamdiu hypothesibus suis innituntur, nobiscum conciliandos satagere, vesu- 
nie proximum, ac plane inutile duco &c.— 

Ex quo et illud consequitur, rationem istos valde fugisse, qui concilia- 
tionem harum quoque sectarum quas tetigimus, cum Protestantibus moliti 
sunt, eoque fine vel symbolum Apostolicum, vel aliam laxissimam formulam 
proposuerunt, Nam si formula concordie ita Jaze concipiatur, ut eadem 
quibusvis sectariis ad palatum sit, theologia emerget oppido quam jeyuna ac 
mutila, et quam parum e solido Christianismo retineat. Puffendorf, Jus fe- 
ciale Divin. sect. xvi. p.82. 

» Prestat salutiferam veritatem vel inter pugnas et contradictiones reti- 
nere, quam mendacio, altam inter quietem, indormire. Sed nec ejusmodi 
concordi ratio est ineunda que vel Christiane religionis indoli repugnet, 
vel plures calamitates generet quam ille ipse dissensiones, non lacessitee et 
irritate, prodicebant. Puffendorf/, ibid. sect. 3. ; 
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thoughts and care: but to attempt the doing it by relax- 
ing the rule for essentials, or leaving us no rule at all, or 
what is next to none, is a wild undertaking. If it may 
be called wniting, it is uniting in nothing but a cold indif- 
ference towards the weighty concerns of God and a world 
to come, which of course will be accompanied with so 
much the warmer pursuit of secular emoluments ; for, in 
the same proportion as religious fervours abate, secular 
will succeed in their room. I forbear to’ be more particu- 
lar in answer to this so popular pretence, because the 
learned Spanheim is beforehand with me, and has in a 
manner ‘exhausted the argument under nine several arti- 
cles*. To recite what he says, at length, would be tres- 
passing too far upon your patience, and to abridge what 
is go close and so well written would be doing it an in- 
jury, and much impairing its force. So I pass on to an- 
other head. 

IX. There is another pretence, which proceeds upon a 
like bottom with what I last mentioned, but is looser 
still, and much more extravagant. For as that pitched 
upon the universal agreement of Christians so called, for 
sts mark or rule to steer by, so this still fetching a wider 
compass, pitches upon the universal agreement of the 
whole race of mankind (or of the soberer part at least) in 
all ages, for its measure of fundamentals, Throw out all 
that has been disputed, not only between Christian and 
Christian, but between Christians and Pagans, or between 
Christians and Jews, or Mahometans, and make a short 
creed of the remainder, and there is your list of funda- 
mentals, your terms of communion, reducible to five arti- 
cles of natural religion, as is pretended. 1. The eaist- 


a Frid. Spanheim. tom. iii. 1332, 1333, 1334. Compare Hoornbeeck, 
Socin. Confut. p. 193, 206, &c. Buddzus, Miscellan. Sacr. tom. i. p. 320, 
&c. Turretin, de Fundam. p. 15. 

> Herbert de Religione Gentilium. c. i. sect. 15. de Veritate, p. 268, &c. 
de Causis Errorum, p. 31. ; 

_ Longe 'processit: E. Herbertus, vir illustris, in suis de veritate, et causis 
errorum scriptis: in quibus e necessariorum censu fidem Christianam dis- 
punxit, eaque golummodo capita que prudentiores Gentilium admiserunt, in 
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ence of a Deity. 2. Some kind of worship to be paid 
him. 3. The practice of moral virtue. 4. Repentance for 
sins past. 5. Belief of a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments. 

I shall not here waste your time in confuting a notion 
which confutes itself, and which ought rather to be ex- 
ploded at once with abhorrence, than seriously answered. 
If infidelity in the worst sense, carried up to apostasy ¢, is 
not a fatal delusion, or if Christianity itself is not a neces- 
sary term of communion, it is in vain to attempt to prove 
any thing, or to say any thing upon the subject of funda- 
mentals. But from hence we may observe what mazes 
of error the minds of men (and sometimes men of excel- 
lent sense otherwise) are exposed to, when once they re- 
cede from true and sound principles, and are set afloat to 
follow their own wanderings. The effect is natural, as 
error is infinite, and knows no bounds: and when vain 
presumption once gets the ascendant, and makes men full 
of themselves, God leaves them to themselves, and to 
their own inventions. 

X. There is one pretence more which I have reserved 
for the last place, being as loose as any, and yet carrying 
so fair a face with it, that it may be most apt to deceive. 
It is to throw off all concern for a right faith, as insignifi- 
cant, and to comprise all fundamentals in the single article 
of a good life, as they call it; to which some are pleased 
to add faith in the Divine promises4. Well: but can we 


Sundamentalibus habuit, qualia videlicet; 1. Esse Deum. 2, Colendum 
eundem. 3. Virtuti operam dandam. 4. A peccatis resipiscendum. 5. De- 
nique premia et poenas post hanc vitam expectandas. Frid. Spanheim. 
vol. iii. p. 1294. Conf. Kortholt de Trib. Impost. magn. p. 1]. 

¢ Infidelitatis species quatuor. 

1. Gentilismus, materialiter maxima infidelitas, sed formaliter levior 
quam Judaismus. 

2. Judaismus est gravior infidelitas, quia acceperunt figuram evangelii, 
que erat quasi aurora respectu diei evangelice. 

3. Heresis, gravissima infidelitas, que renititur fidei clare. 

4. Apostasia est fastigium hereseos; scilicet generalis defectio a fide. 
Rog. Boyle, Summ. Theolog. Christian. p. 204. 

4 Nonnulli eo usque restringunt fundamenta religionis, ut dicant, preter 
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say any thing too much, or too high, in commendation of 
a good life, the flower and perfection of all religion, and 
the brightest ornament of every rational mind? I do not 
say that we can ever think or speak too highly of it, pro- 
vided only that it be rightly understood: but the more 
valuable a thing it is, the greater care should be taken to 
understand what it means, and not to repose ourselves on 
an empty name, instead of a real thing. There is not a 
more equivocal or ambiguous phrase than this of a good 
life: every different sect almost has its own peculiar idea 
of it: and though they may perhaps agree in some few 
generals, yet none of them agree in all the particulars 
that should go in to make up the one collective notion or 
definition of it. Jews, Turks, Pagans, and Infidels, as 
well as Christians, all talk of a good life, and each in their 
own sense: and the several denominations of Christians, 
as Papists and Protestants, believers and half believers, the 
soberest churchmen and the wildest sectaries, all equally 
claim a title to what they call a good lifee. But do they 
all mean the same thing by it? No certainly : and there 
lies the fallacy. To be a little more particular, it is ob- 
servable, that the infamous Apelles, of the Marcionite 
tribe, in the second century, (a man that discarded the 


obedientiam mandatis divinis, et positam in promissis evangelicis fiduciam, 
fundamentale nihil esse. Twurretin. p. 13, 14. Conf. Hoornbeeck, tom. i. 
p- 176. 

Minus recte assertum aliis hoc criterium fierit; ea sola censeri debere ne- 
cessaria, vel fundamentalia, que practica, que ad vitam et mores faciunt, 
quz accommodata ad studium pietatis excitandum. Unde quosdam, nostra 
ewtate, fiducia promissionum, et preceptorum obedientia totum Christianis- 
mum circumscripsisse constat. Frid. Spanh. tom. iii. p. 1334. 

e ‘¢ Salmeron, Costerus, Acosta, are so ingenuous as to confess expressly, 
‘< that a life apparently good and honest is not proper to any one sect, but 
“ common to Jews, Turks, and Heretics: and St. Chrysostom is as plain 
‘‘ and large to my purpose as any of them. It is too plain, that arguing 
“from the pretended holiness of men’s lives to the goodness of their cause 
“ or opinion, is a paralogism which hath advanced Arianism, Pelagianism, 
« and other heresies of old, Mahometanism, Familism, and Anabaptism of 
“late; and, unless God of his infinite mercy prevent, may ruin Christen- 
«dom now.” Thomas Smith, Preface to his Translation of Daillé’s Apo- 


logy, p. 31. 
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prophecies of the Old Testament, and who denied the real 
humanity, or incarnation, of our blessed Lord, yet,) plead- 
ed:this for a salvo, or cover for all his execrable doctrines, 
that a good life, together with a reliance upon Christ cru- 
cified, was sufficient for every thing‘. It is certain that he 
left out of his idea of a good life one essential ingredient 
of. it, viz. a sincere love of truth, accompanied with an 
humble submission of his own conceits to the plain and sa- 
lutary doctrine of the Gospel. So again, professed Deists 
have put in their claims, along with others, to the title of 
a good life, and have valued themselves upon it 8, under a 
total contempt of all revealed religion. It is manifest, 
they must have left out of their idea of a good life, the best 
ingredient of it; namely, the obedience of faith. No doubt 
but moral probity is in itself an excellent quality, and I 
should be apt to value even a Turk, a Jew, or a Pagan, 
who enjoys it in any competent degree, more than the 
most orthodox Christian who is a stranger to it: but still 
it is but a part (though an essential part) of a good life, 
in the proper Christian sense; for nothing comes up to 
the true and full notion of a good life, but universal right- 
eousness both in faith and mannersh. <A right Lelief (in 
fundamentals at least) is implied and included in érue obe- 
dience, as believing is submitting to Divine authority, and 
is obeying the commands of Godi. It is a vain thing 
therefore to speak of a good life, as separate from saving 
belief, or knowledge, where such knowledge may be 
had‘. The pretence to it carries this twofold absurdity 


* Euseb. Eccl. Histor. v. c. 13. p, 226. 

® Haud crucient animum que circa relligionem yexantur lites ; sit modo 
vita proba. Baro. Herbert..apud Kartholt. p. 20. 

h See Importance &c. vol,.v. p. 103, &c. 210. 

i Ibid. p. 48, &c. 

A late ingenious writer well expresses this matter as follows: “ It is 
‘in vain to pretend to real purity of heart, or life, without a belief of the 
‘* truth.———How is it possible that the man can be really good, who is con- 
‘« stantly offering the highest affronts to his Maker, and by a disbelief of 
** the plain and important articles of faith, is loudly proclaiming him a liar? 
* He that believeth not God, hath made him a har, becuuse he believeth not 
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along with it: it supposes the end already attained with- 
out the previous necessary means, and makes the whole to 
subsist. without .the essential parts. In short, there is no 
judging of a good life, but by considering first what it 
contains, and whether it answers its true idea or definition, 
or means only a partial obedience. A belief of fundamen- 
tals ought to make part of the idea, ordinarily at least : 
which therefore must be determined before we can form 
a just estimate of a good life. To deny or disbelieve the 
fundamental articles of Christianity, is a contradiction to 
the very nature and notion of true Christian obedience, and 
will always be a stronger argument against the supposi- 
tion of a good life, than any other circumstances can be 
for.it!.. Or if we.may sometimes charitably hope or be- 
lieve that such and such persons, erring fundamentally, 
and propagating their errors, are yet strictly honest men, 
and accepted by the great Searcher of hearts, as holding 
what is sufficient for them, and as doing the best they can; 
yet this.can be no rule for the Church to proceed by, 
which must judge by the nature and tendency of the doc- 
trines, what is fundamental in an abstract view to the 
Christian fabric, as before intimated. .As to what is so 
in a relative view to particular persons, God only is 
judge, and not ‘we; and therefore to him we should leave 
it. 

- Having thus, my Reverend Brethren, recited, and com- 
petently examined the several improper or erroneous rules 
suggested by some learned writers for determining funda- 
mentals, and having pointed out (in as clear a manner, 
and in as short a compass as I well could) their principal 
defects ; 1 may now return with the greater advantage to 
the rule before laid down, and there abide. Whatever 
yerities are found to be plainly and directly essential to 


the doctrine of the Gospel covenant, they are fundamental 
> 
& the record that God gave of his Son. 1 Joh. v. 10.” Dunlop’s Preface to 
Westminster Confession, p. 168. 
1 See more in reference to this head, in Frid. Spanheim, tom. iii. 1336. 
Velthuysius, 698, 703, 742. Turretin, p. 14. Hoornbeeck, p. 177—187. 
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verities : and whatever errors are plainly and directly sub- 
versive of it, they are fundamental errors. By this rule, 
as I humbly conceive, we may with sufficient certainty 
fix the terms of communion with the several denominations 
of Christians. As to the precise terms of salvation, they 
may admit of greater variety and latitude, on account of 
particular circumstances of diverse kinds: and there is no 
necessity of absolutely excluding all from wncovenanted 
or even covenanted mercies™, whom we may be obliged 
to exclude from brotherly communion. God will have re- 
gard in judgment to invincible ignorance, incapacity, in- 
firmity: but men ought to have no regard to them, in set- 
tling the terms of communion; because they ought never 
to look upon any ignorance &c. as invincible, while it is 
in their power to apply any probable or possible remedies; 
and among the possible or probable remedies, Church cen- 
‘sures may be justly reckoned, as carrying both instruction 
and admonition along with them. Whether the errors be 
vincible or invincible, whether the parties erring be curable 
or incurable, in many cases, God alone. can know; Church 
governors do not, and cannot; and therefore they are to 
proceed in the same way, and to make use of the same 
expedients, (under direction of Scripture,) as if they were 
certain that the error is conquerable, and the party capable 
of cure. 

But besides the consideration of the offending party, 
there are several more things of moment to be looked to 
in this business, viz. the preserving others from going 
astray, and the keeping ourselves pure and undefiled, and 


™ Persons unbaptized and without the pale of the Church, doing all that 
humanly speaking could be expected in their circumstances, we exclude not 
from uncovenunted mercies. 

Persons admitted into covenant by Baptism, and erring Sundamentally, 
but with an honest mind, and under some unavoidable infirmity or incapa- 
city, we exclude not even from covenanted mercies: for they that are wna- 
voidably, unaffectedly blind, are not chargeable with sin so far; and a man 
shall be accepted (as I observed above, p. 93.) according to what he hath 
or might have, not according to what he hath not and could not have. This 
rule is a Gospel rule, and so makes a part of the Christian covenant. 
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the maintaining éruth and godliness in the face of the 
world, every man according to his abilities, and according 
to the station wherein God has placed him: for “ since 
“© the conservation of such things as are united is the end 
< of union, it is evident that we are not to entertain any 
<¢ union but only with them who may help it forward. If 
“‘ therefore there be any, who, under colour of the blessed 
“ name of Christ, subvert his doctrine, annihilate his au- 
<<‘ thority and our salvation; it is so far from being our 
“‘ duty to unite ourselves to them, that, on the contrary, 
‘‘ we are obliged to part with them: because, to unite 
<‘ with them, were in effect to disunite from Christ, and 
< from his body; and instead of coming to salvation, to 
“fall into eternal ruin.—Both the discipline of Jesus 
< Christ, and the laws of civil societies, and even those of 
“ nature itself, permit us to avoid the communion of such 
«¢ as, under any pretence, name, or colour whatever, go 
<‘ about to destroy and ruin Christianity *.” 


© Daillé, Apology for the Reformed Churches, p. 4, 5. 
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A CHARGE 


- DELIVERED TO THE 
MIDDLESEX CLERGY, &c. 


a ——_— 
REVEREND BRETHREN, 


As it hath been customary, upon these occasions, to re- 
commend some important point of Christianity; so I 
take the liberty to offer to your thoughts, at this juncture, 
the consideration of the Christian Sacraments. Not that 
I can have room, in a short discourse, to enter into the 
heart of the subject: but the time perhaps may permit 
me to single out some collateral article, of moderate com- 
pass, and to throw in a few incidental reflections, tending 
to illustrate the value and dignity of those Divine ordi- 
nances, and to preserve in our minds a just regard and 
yeneration for them. 

When we duly consider the many excellent ends and 
purposes for which these holy Sacraments were ordained, 
or have been found in fact to serve, through a long suc- 
cession of ages, we shall see great reason to adore the 
Divine wisdom and goodness in the appointment of them. 
They are of admirable use many ways; either for con- 
firming our faith in the Christian religion at large, and 
the prime articles of it; or for promoting Christian prac- 
tice in this world; or for procuring eternal happiness in a 
world to come. 

I shall confine my present views to the first particular 
the subserviency of the Sacraments to é¢rue and sound 

VOL, VIII. K 
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faith : which, though it may be looked upon as a bye- 
point, and for that reason hath not been so commonly in- 
sisted upon; may yet be of weight sufficient to deserve 
some consideration at this time. 

I. Give me leave then to take notice, in the first place, 
that the Sacraments of the Church have all along been, 
and are to this day, standing monuments of the éruth of 
Christianity against Atheists, Deists, Jews, Turks, Pagans, 
and all kinds of infidels. They bear date as early as the 
Gospel itself; and have continued, without interruption, 
from the days of their Founder. They proclaim to the 
world, that there once was such a person as Christ Jesus ; 
that he dived, and died, and was buried, and rose again ; and 
that he erected a Church, and drew the world after him, 
maugre all opposition; (which could never have been ef- 
fected without many and great miracles ;) and that he ap- 
pointed these ordinances for the preserving and perpetuat- 
ing the same Church, till his coming again. The two Se- 
craments, in this view, are abiding memorials of Christ and 
of his religion, and are of impregnable force against wnbe- 
lievers, who presume either to call in question such plain 
facts, or to charge our most holy religion, as an invention 
of men. 

II. But besides this general use of the Sacraments 
against unbelievers, they have been farther of great ser- 
vice all along, for the supporting of particular doctrines of 
prime value, against misbelievers of various kinds; as may 
appear by an historical deduction all. the way down from 
the earliest ages of the Church to the present times. | 

No sooner did some misbelieving Christians? of the 
apostolical age endeavour to deprave the true Gospel doc- 


a The Docetz, or Phantasiaste, whom in English we may call Visionaries ; 
men ‘that would not admit that our Lord assumed read flesh and blood, but 
in appearance only; considering him as a walking phantom or apparition, 
in order to take off the scandal of the cross, or for other as weak reasons. 
Some short account of them may be seen in my Importance, vol. v. p. 9, 


‘187. or a larger and more distinct one in Buddeeus’s Eccles. Apostol, p. 550 
—570, 
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trine of God made man, rejecting our Lord’s humanity, 
but the Sacrament of the Eucharist, carrying in it so in- 
disputable a reference to our Lord’s real flesh and blood, 
bore testimony against them with a force irresistible. 
They were so sensible of it, that within a while they for- 
bore coming either to the holy Communion, or to the 
prayers that belonged to it >, merely for the sake of avoid- 
ing a practice contradictory to their principles. However, 
this was sufficient intimation to every honest Christian, 
of the meanest capacity, that their principles must be 
false, which obliged them in consequence to vilify and 
reject the plain and certain institutions of Christ. There 
was no need of entering into the sub¢ilties of argument ; 
for the thing declared itself, and left no room for dispute. 
Such was the valuable use of this Sacrament, at that time, 
for supporting é¢rwih and detecting error, for the confirm- 
ing the faithful in the right way, and for confounding 
seducers. 

III. In the century next following, the Valentinian 
Gnostics corrupted the faith of Christ more ways than 
one, but particularly in pretending that this lower or visi- 
ble world was not made by God most high, but by some 
inferior power or eon. Here again the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist was of signal service for the confuting such 
wild doctrine, and for the guarding sincere Christians 
against the smooth insinuations of artful disputers. It 
‘was very plain, that the bread and wine in that Sacrament 
were presented before God, as his creatures and his gifts ; 
which amounted, in just construction, to a recognizing 
him as their ¢rue Creator: and it was absurd to imagine 
that God should accept of, and sanctify to heavenly pur- 


b Ebyugrias xat reoreuyns dartrcovrat, did’ rd wh Smoroysiv why edyagicriay 
whone sivat To cwrieos hpeiiv "Inood Xewroi, &c. Ignat. ad Smyrn.c. vii. p. 4. 
Le Clerc well comments upon ‘this passage : Quod quidem convenienter cete- 
re sue doctrine faciebant: cum enim Eucharistia sit instituta ad celebran- 
dum memoriam corporis Christi pro nobis fracti, et sanguinis effusi, non 
poterat celebrari, ex instituto Christi, ab hominibus qui mortuwm non esse 
Christum putabant, nisi sibi ipsi contradicerent. Hecl. Hist. p. 568, 569. 
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poses, creatures not his own’. Besides, our Lord had cho- 
sen these creatures of the lower world to represent his 
own body and blood, and called them his body and blood, 
as being indeed such in Divine construction and beneficial 
effect to all worthy receivers: a plain argument that he 
looked upon them as his own and his Father’s creatures, 
and not belonging to any strange creator, with whom nei- 
ther he nor his Father had any thing to do. 

These arguments, drawn from the holy Eucharist, were 
triumphantly urged against those false teachers, by an 
eminent Father of that time¢: who, no doubt, made choice 
of them as the most affecting and sensible of any; being 
more entertaining than dry criticisms upon texts, or ab- 
stracted reasonings, and more likely to leave strong and 
lively impressions upon the minds of common Christians. 
At the same time they served to expose the adversaries 
to public shame, as appearing along with others at the 
holy Communion, while they taught things directly con- 
trary to the known language of that Sacrament. 

IV. The same deceivers, upon some specious pretences, 
(but such as no cause can want, that does not want artful 
pleaders,) took upon them to reject the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body ; conceiving that the unbodied 
soul only had any concern in a life to come ®. Here again, 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist was a kind of armour of 
proof against the seducers. For as the consecrated bread 
and wine were the authentic symbols of Christ’s body and 


¢ Tertullian afterwards makes use of the same argument, against the same 
error, as espoused by the Marcionites: and he strengthens it farther, by tak- 
ing in the other Sacrament also, Sed ille quidem (Deus noster) usque nunc 
nec aquam reprobavit Creatoris, qua suos abluit ——nec panem quo ipsum 
corpus suum representat. Contra Marcion. lib. i. cap. 14. 

4 Nostra autem consonans est sententia Eucharistie, et Eucharistia rur- 
sus confirmat sententiam nostram: offerimus enim ei que sunt ejus. Tren. 
lib. iv. cap. 18. p. 251. edit. Bened. Conf. cap. xxxiii. p., 270. Conf. Tertull. 
contra Marcion, lib. i. cap. 14, 

¢ Basilides, probably of the first century, taught this doctrine. Jren. lib. i. 
cap. 24. p. 102. Afterwards, Cerdo also, and Marcion, lib. i. cap. 27. p. 106. 
The Valentinian Gnostics also taught the same, lib. v. cap. 1. p. 292, 
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blood, and were, in construction and certain effect, (though 
not in substance,) the same with what they stood for, to, 
all worthy receivers ; it was manifest, that lodies so incor- 
porated with the lody of Christ must of course be part- 
ners with it in a glorious resurrection. Thus was the Eu-. 
charist considered as a sure and certain pledge to all good 
men, of the future resurrection of their Lodies, symboli- 
cally fed with the Jody of Christ. For like as the branches 
partake of the vine, and the members of the head, so the 
bodies of the faithful, being by the Eucharist incorporate 
with Christ’s glorified body, must of consequence apper- 
tain to it, and be glorified with it. This is the argument 
which the Christian Fathers f of those times insisted upon, 
and with this they prevailed ; as it was an argument easily 
understood & and sensibly felt, (by as many as had any 
tender regard for the Sacraments of the Church,) and as 
it expressed to the life the inconsistent conduct of the new 
teachers, proclaiming them to be self-condemned. Where- 
fore they were put in mind over and over, to correct either 
their practice or their principles; and either to come no 
more to the holy Communion, or to’espouse no more such 
doctrines as were contrary to it ®. 


fF Ignat. Epist. ad Ephes. cap. xx. p. 19. Ireneus, lib. iv. cap. 18. p. 251. 
lib. y. cap.2. p. 294. Tertull. de Resurr. Carnis, cap. viii. p. 330. Rigalt. 
Conf. Athanas. Epist. iv. ad Serap. p. 710. edit. Bened. — 

¢ Notwithstanding the plainness of the argument, a very learned and in- 
genious Lutheran declares, that he does not understand it, can make no sense 
or consequence of it. (Pfaff. Note in Iren. Fragm. 84, 85.) I suppose the 
reason is, because it agrees not with the Lutheran notion of the presence : 
for indeed, as such corporal or local presence supposes Christ’s body and 
blood to be received by ali communicants, both good and bad, Irenzus’s ar- 
guments will by no means favour that hypothesis, nor consist with it. His 
reasoning will extend only to good men, real members of Christ’s body, men 
whose bodies, by the Eucharist worthily received, (perseverance supposed, ) 
are made abiding members of Christ's body, flesh, and bones. The argu- 
ment, so stated, proves the resurrection of such persons; and it is all that it 
directly proves: which however was sufficient against those who admitted no 
resurrection of the body, but denied all—N. B. The argument is of as little 
force on the hypothesis of transubstantiation ; as is plain from what has been 
hinted of the other. 


, 
hy chy yrbuny arrakiruouy, 1 70 moooQece Ta signusia MU QULTSIO DUOC. 
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V. In the same century, or beginning of the next, when 
the Marcionites revived the old pretences of the Visiona- 
ries, rejecting our Lord’s humanity ; the Eucharist still 
served, as before, to confound the adversaries: for it was 
impossible to invent any just reply to this plain argument, 
that our Lord’s appointing a memorial to be observed, of 
his body broken and of his blood shed, must imply, that 
he really took part of flesh and blood, and was in substance 
and in truth what the Sacrament sets forth in symbols and 
Jigures'. 

VI. When the Encratitz, or Continents, of the second 
century, (so called from their overscrupulous abstemious- 
néss,) had contracted odd prejudices against the use of 
wine, as absolutely unlawful; the Sacrament of the Ew- 
charist was justly pleaded, as alone sufficient to correct 
their groundless surmises*; but rather than part with a 
favourite principle, they chose to celebrate the Communion 
in water only, rejecting wine ; and were from thence styled 
Aquarians '. Which practice of theirs served however to 
detect their hypocrisy, and to take off the sheep’s cloth- 
ing: for nobody could now make it any question, whe- 
ther those so seemingly conscientious and self-denying 
teachers were really deceivers, when they were found to 
make no scruple of violating a holy Sacrament, and run- 
ning directly counter to the express commands and known 
practice of Christ their Lord. 

VII. When the Praxeans, Noetians, and Sabellians, of 
the second and third centuries, presumed to innovate in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, by reducing the three Persons 


Hyeaiv 38 oduPwvos th yropen TH edxugueria, na) i eI aeleTia . 1.» PsBasor THY yve— 
eny. Iren. lib. iv. cap. 18. p. 251. 

i Acceptum panem, et distributum discipulis, corpus illum suum fecit, 
Hoc est corpus meum, dicendo; id est figura corporis mei. Figura autem 
non fuisset, nisi veritatis esset corpus: ceterum vacua res, quod est phan- 
tasma, figuram capere non posset. Tertull. adv. mae lib. iv. c. 40. p. 458; 
Conf. Pseud. Origen. Dialog. contr. Marcion. lib. iv. p. 853. edit. Bened. 

k Vid. Clem. Alex. Pdag. lib. ii. cap. 2. p. 186. Strom. lib. i. p. 359. 

1 Epiphan. Heres. xlvii, 3. Theodorit. Heret. Fab. lib. i. cap. 21. “ Phi- 
lastrius Her. Ixxvii. p. 146. Augustinus Her. cap. Ixiv. 


q. 
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of the Godhead to one; then the Sacrament of Baptism 
remarkably manifested its doctrinal force, to the confusion 
of those misbelievers. There was no resisting the pointed 
language of the sacramental form, which ran distinctly in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ™, It seems, that those men being conscious of it, 
did therefore change our Lord’s form, and baptized in a 
new one of their own®; not considering, that that was 
plunging deeper than before, and adding iniquitous prac- 
tice to ungodly principles. But the case was desperate, 
and they had no other way left to make themselves appear 
consistent men. In the mean while, their carrying matters 
to such lengths could not but make their false doctrine 
the more notorious to all men, and prevent its stealing 
upon honest and well disposed Christians, by ignorance or 
surprise. Such was the seasonable use of the Sacrament 
of Baptism in that instance ; detecting error, and obstruct- 
ing its progress, and strongly supporting the érue faith. 
VIII. When the Arians, of the fourth century, took 
upon them to deprave the doctrine of the Trinity in an 
opposite extreme, by rejecting the Deity of our Saviour 
Christ, “ who is over all God blessed for ever®;’ then 
again the same Sacrament of Baptism reclaimed against 
novelty, and convicted the misbelievers in the face of the 
world. It was obvious to every impartial and considering 
man, that the form of Baptism ran equally in the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that it could never be 
sntended to initiate Christ’s disciples in the belief and wor- 
ship of God and two creatures. The new teachers how- 
ever, in prudence, thought proper to continue the old form 


m Vid. Tertull. adv. Prax. cap. 26,27. Hippol. contra Noet. cap. xiv. 

. 16. 
Z n Vid. Bevereg. Vindic. Can. lib. ii. cap. 6. p. 252. Bingham, Eccles. 
Antigq. lib. xi. cap, 3. p. 7. 
~ © Rom, ix. 6. 

p A full account of this argument may be seen in Bishop Stillingfleet on 
the Trinity, ch. ix. or in my eighth sermon per tot. vol. ii, or in Athanasius, 
p: 510, 633. edit. Bened. 
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of baptizing, till the Eunomians, their successors, being 
plainer men, or being weary of a practice contradictory to 
their principles, resolved at length to set aside the Scrip- 
ture form, and to substitute others more agreeable to their 
sentiments? This was intimation sufficient to every well 
disposed Christian, to be upon his guard against the new 
doctrines, which were found to drive men to such desperate 
extremities. For now no man of ordinary discernment, 
who had any remains of godliness left in him, could make 
it matter’ of dispute, whether he ought to follow Euno- 
mius or Christ. 

There was a farther use made of both Sacraments, by 
way of argument, in the Arian controversy. For when 
the Arians pleaded, that the words I and my Father are 
oné, meant no more than an wnity of will or consent, inas- 
much as all the faithful were said to be one with Christ 
and with each other, on account of such unity of consent ; 
the argument was retorted upon them in this manner: 
that as Christ had made himself really one with us, by 
taking our flesh and blood upon him in the incarnation ; 
so again he had reciprocally made us really one with him- 
self by the two Sacraments. For in Baptism we put on 
Christ, and in the Eucharist we are made partakers of 
his flesh and blood: and therefore the union of Christ’s 
disciples with the Head, and with each other, (though. far 
short of the essential wnion between Father and Son,) was 
more than a bare wnity of will or consent ; being a real, 
and vital, and substantial union, though withal mystical 
and spiritual, Thus Hilary of Poictiers (an eminent Father 
of that time) retorted the argument of the adversaries ; 
throwing off their refined subtilties, by one plain and af- 
fecting consideration, drawn from the known doctrine of 
the Christid Sacraments '. 


4 Epiphan. Her. Ixxvi. Greg. Nyssen. contr. Eunom. lib. xX. p. 278, 
Theodorit. Heret. Fab. lib. iv. cap. 3. Socrates, Eccl. Hist. lib. y. cap. 24, 
Theodorus, Lect. lib. xi. p. 576. edit. Cant. 

® Hilarius de Trinit, lib. viii, p. 951, &c. Conf, Cyrill, Alexandr, de Trin, 
Dial. i, p. 407. 
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TX. About the year 360 rose up the sect of Macedo- 
nians, otherwise called Pneumatomachi, impugners of the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost. They were a kind of Semi- 
Arians, admitting the Divinity of the second Person, but 
rejecting the Divinity of the third, and in broader terms 
than the Arians before them had done. However, the 
Sacrament of Baptism stood full in their way, being a 
lasting monument of the true Divinity of the third Per- 
son as well as of the second: and by that chiefly were the 
generality of Christians confirmed in the ancient faith, 
and preserved from falling into the snares of seducers °. 

X. About the year 370, ora little sooner, the sect of 
Apollinarians began to spread new doctrines, and to make 
some noise in the world. Among sundry other wrong 
tenets, they had this conceit, that the manhood of our 
Saviour Christ was converted into or absorbed in his God- 
head. For they imagined, that by thus resolving two dis- 
tinct natures into one, they should the more easily account 
for the one Person of Christ; not considering that the 
whole economy of man’s redemption was founded in the 
plain Scripture doctrine of a Saviour both God and man. 
In opposition to those dangerous tenets, the learned and 
eloquent Chrysostom (A. D. 405. circ.) made use of an 
argument drawn from the Sacrament of the Eucharist, to 
this effect; that the representative body and blood of 
Christ in the Eucharist (sanctified by Divine grace, but 
not converted into Divine substance) plainly implied, that 
the natural body of Christ, though joined with the God- 
head, was not converted into Godhead: for like as the 
consecrated bread, though called Christ’s body on account 
of its sanctification, did not cease to be bread; so the hu- 
man nature of Christ, though dignified with the Divine, 
did not cease to be the same human nature, which it al- 
ways wast. We may call this either an argument or an 


* See St. Basil on this argument, De Spiritu Sancto, cap. 10, 12, 27, 
29. 

t Sicut enim, antequam sanctificetur panis, panem nominamus, Divina 
autem sanctificante gratia, mediante sacerdote, liberatus est quidem appella- 
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illustration; for indeed it is both under different views. 
Considered as a similitude, it is an illustration of a case: 
but at the same time is an argument to show, that the 
Apollinarians were widely mistaken in imagining that a 
change of qualities, circumstances, or names, inferred a 
change of nature and substance. Bread was still bread, 
though for good reasons dignified with the name of the 
Lord’s body : and the man Christ was still man, though 
for good reasons (that is, on account of a personal union) 
dignified with the title of God. Thus the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, being a memorial of the incarnation, and a 
kind of emblem of it¥, was made use of to explain it, and 
to confirm the faithful in the ancient belief of that im- 
portant article. But I proceed. 

XI. About the year 410, Pelagius opened the prejudices 
which he had for some time privately entertained against 
the Church’s doctrine of original sin: but the Sacrament 
of Baptism looked him full in the face, and proved one of 


tione panis, dignus autem habitus est Dominici corporis appellationc, etiamsi 
natura panis in ipso permansit; et non duo corpora, sed unum corpus Filii 
predicatur: sic et hic Divina émdevedens, id est, inundante corpori natura, 
unum Filium, unam Personam, utraque hee fecerunt; agnoscendum tamen 
inconfusam et indivisibilem rationem, non in wna solum natura, sed in dua- 
bus perfectis. Chrysost. Epist. ad Cesar. Monach. p. 7, 8. edit. Harduin. 

As to what concerns this Epistle, and our debates with the Romanists upon 
it, the reader may consult, if he pleases, besides Harduin, Frid. Spanheim. 
Opp. tom. i. p. 844. Le Moyne, Varia Sacra, tom. i. p. 530. Wake’s De- 
fence ag. M. de Meaux, printed 1686, Fabricii Bibl. Grec. tom. i. p. 433. 
Le Quien, Dissert. Damascen. p.48, et in Notis, p. 270. Zornii Opusc. Sacr. 
tom. i. p. 727. 

« Vid, Justin. Mart. Dial. p. 290. Apol. i. p. 96. edit. Thirlby. 

N. B, The Eucharist was anciently considered as a kind of emblem of the 
incarnation, but in a loose general way: for like as there is an heavenly 
part and an earthly part here, so it is also there ; and like as Divine grace 
‘together with the elements make the Eucharist, so the Divine Logos with 
the manhood make God incarnate. But then the analogy or resemblance 
ought not to be strained beyond the intention of it: for there is this observa- 
ble difference in the two cases; that in one case there is barely a conjunc- 
tion or concomitance of the two natures, and that to the worthy receivers 
only : in the other, there is an absolute, permanent, and personal union. So 
then the Eucharist is but a faint, imperfect emblem of the other. 
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the most considerable obstacles to his progress. The pre- 
vailing practice had all along been to baptize imfants : and 
the Church had understood it to be baptizing them for 
remission of sin. The inference was clear and certain, and 
level to the capacity of every common Christian. Where- 
fore this single argument had weight sufficient to bear 
down all the abstracted subtilties and laboured refinements 
of Pelagius and his associates, and proved one of the 
strongest securities to the Christian faith so far, during 
that momentous controversy *. 

XII. About the year 430 appeared the Nestorian here- 
sy: which, dividing the manhood of our Lord from the 
Godhead, made in effect two Persons, or two Christs. Here 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist was again called in, to 
compose the difference, and to settle the point in question. 
For since the virtue and efficacy of the representative body 
was principally founded in the supposed personal union 
of the real body with the Divine nature of our Lord, it 
would be frustrating or evacuating all the efficacy of the 
Eucharist, to divide the manhood, in such a sense, from 
the Godheady. The argument was just and weighty, and 
could not fail of its due effect among as many as had 
any tender regard for so divine and comfortable a Sacra- 
ment. 

XIII. Within twenty years after, came up the Euty- 
chian heresy ; which, in the contrary extreme, so blended 
the Godhead and manhood together, as to make but one 
nature of both, after the example of the Apollinarians, 
whom I before mentioned. The Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist was of eminent service in this cause also: for if the 
bread and wine in that Sacrament are what they have 
been called, (and as constantly believed to be,) symbols 
and figures of Christ’s lody and blood, then it is certain 


* A fall and distinct account of this whole matter may be seen either in 
Vossius, Hist. Pelagian. lib. ii. par. 1. Thess. v. Opp. tom. vi. p. 603, &c. 
or in Dr. Wall’s Hist. of Infant Baptism, part i. ch. 19. 

y Vid. Cyrill. Alex. Epist. ad Nestor. p. 1290. Anathem. xi. p. 1294. cum 
Cyrill. Explan. apud Harduin. Concil. Conf. Albertin. de Eucharist, p. 754. 
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that our Lord really put on flesh and blood, and that his: 


human nature was and is distinct from his Divine. To say, 


that ** the Word was made flesh,” or that the flesh was: 


converted into the Word, in such a sense as to leave no 
distinct humanity, was as much as to say, that the Sacra- 
ments now make us not ** members of his body, of his 
“flesh, and of his bones7;” and that the Eucharist in 
particular is an insignificant show, or worse, either not re- 
presenting the truth of things, or representing a falsehood. 
Such was the argument made use of in the Eutychian 
controversy#: a plainer or stronger there could not be; 
nor any wherein the generality of Christians could think 
themselves more deeply concerned. 

XIV. Long after this, in the eighth century, endeavours 
were employed by many to bring ‘in the worship, or at 
least the wse, of images into churches. In this case also, 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist was seasonably pleaded, 
for the giving some check to the growing corruption. 
The good Fathers of Constantinople, in the year 754, 
meeting in council to the number of 338, argued against 
images to this effect: that as our Lord had appointed no 
visible amage of himself, his incarnation, or passion, but 
the eucharistical one, and probably intended that for a 
most effectual bar, to preclude all appearances of idola- 
try ; it would be high presumption in men, without war- 
rant, without occasion, and against the very design of our 
Lord in that Sacrament, to: introduce any other kind of 
images of their own devising >. The opposite party, some 
time after, (A. D. 787.) in the second Council of Nice, 
eluded this plain reasoning, by pretending, falsely, that the 
sacred symbols are not. the image of Christ’s body and 
blood; but the very body and blood ¢: and thus’ they laid 


Z Ephes. v. 30. 
a The reader may see the ancient testimonies collected and ova Ave 
upon in Albertinus, p. 802, 835, 836, 867, 868, 874, 886. ; 
b Vid. Acta Concil. Nicen, secundi, tom. iii. vers.-finem. 
¢ N. B. They might justly have said, that the sacred symbols are more 
than a mere image, more than mere signs and figures : but they should not 
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the seeds of that error, which grew up at length by de- 
grees into the monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation. 
For the true notion of the Eucharist lying cross to their 
darling schemes, they chose rather to deprave. the Sacra- 
ment itself, than to stand corrected by it. However, all 
this tends to confirm the main point, which I have been 
insisting upon, that the Sacraments, among other very 
valuable uses, have for many ages upwards been the stand- 
ing larriers against corruptions: though there are no 
fences so strong, nor any ramparts so high, but daring 
and desultorious wits may either break through them or 
leap over them. 

_ XV. I shall add but one example more; and it shall 
be of Faustus Socinus, of the sixteenth century: a person 
of pregnant wit and teeming invention; of moderate 
learning, but a very large share of sufficiency. _ His great 
ambition was, to strike out a new system of religion from 
his own conceits; though he happened only to revive 
(and perhaps very ignorantly) the ancient Sabellianism, 
Photinianism, and Pelagianism, with other exploded here- 
sies.. He began with subverting (as far as in him lay) the 
true and ancient doctrine of the Trinity, rejecting the De- 
ity of the second Person, and even the being of the third. 
After a thousand subtilties brought to elude plain Scrip- 
ture, and after infinite pains taken in so unnatural a war 
against Heaven, he was yet sensible, that he should pre- 
vail nothing, unless, together with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he could discard the two Sacraments also, or ren- 
der them contemptible. Baptism was a standing monument 
of the personality and equal Divinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost: and the other Sacrament was an abiding me- 
morial of the merits (though no creature can merit) of 
our Lord’s obedience and sufferings: and both together 


have denied their being images at all. And they might justly have said, that 
the sacred symbols are, in construction and beneficial effect, to worthy re- 
ceivers, the very body and blood: but they ought not to have asserted what 
they did, in that absolute manner, or in such crude terms, left without the 
proper qualifying explanations. 
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were lasting attestations, all the way down from the very 
infancy of the Church, of the secret workings, the hea- 
venly graces and influences of the Holy Spirit upon the 
faithful receivers. Therefore to let the Sacraments stand, 
as aforetime, was leaving the ancient faith to grow up 
again in the Christian world, much faster than Socinus, 
with all his subtile explications of Scripture texts, could 
bear it down. Being well aware how this matter was, he 
fell next upon the Sacraments; discarding one of them, 
in a manner, under pretence that it was needless ; and cas- 
trating the other, with respect to what was most valuable 
in it, to render it despicable. It was thought somewhat 
odd, by some of his own friends 4, that he should labour 
to throw off Baptism, and at the same time retain the 
Eucharist, which appeared to be comparatively of slighter 
moment, and less insisted upon in Scripture. But he well 
knew what he did; for the form of Baptism stood most 
directly in his way. As to the Eucharist, if he could but 
reduce it to a bare commemoration of an absent friend, 
there would be nothing left in it to create him much 
trouble ; but it might look sincere and ingenuous, in that 
instance at least, to abide by the letter of the text, and to 
‘plead for the perpetuity of an ancient and venerable (now 
by him made a nominal) Sacrament. This appears to be 
the most natural account of his conduct in the whole af- 
fair. For otherwise it is a very plain case, that a lively 
imagination like his might have invented as fair or fairer 
pretexts for laying aside the Eucharist 4, than for discard- 
ing Baptism; and it might have been easier to elude some 
few places of Scripture than many. But I return. 

From the induction of particulars here drawn together, 
and laid before you, may be understood, by the way, the 
true and right notion of the Christian Eucharist, such as 
obtained from the beginning, and continued till the dark 


4 Vid. Ruari Epistole, vol. ii. p. 251. 

* Indeed, the same pretences, some of them, equally affect both Sacra- 
‘ments, and tend to the discarding of both, or neither ; as Vossius justly re- 
marks, De Baptismo. 
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ages came on, and longer: but the point which I aimed 
at was, to illustrate the use of both the Sacraments con-: 
sidered as fences or barriers, ordained by Christ, to secure 
the true faith, and to preclude false doctrines. Few have 
ever attempted to corrupt Christianity in any of its con- 
siderable branches, but, first or last, they have found them- 
selves embarrassed by one or both Sacraments; and have 
been thereby obliged either to desist presently, or to ex- 
pose themselves farther, by quarrelling with those sacred 
institutions, which all wise and good men have ever most 
highly revered. 

I have taken notice, how the most essential articles of 
the Christian religion have, in their several turns, (as they 
happened to be attacked,) been supported and strengthen- 
ed by these auxiliary means. The doctrine of the visible 
creation by God most high: the doctrine of our redemp- 
tion by Christ, both God and man: the doctrine of sancti- 
fying grace by the Holy Spirit of God, a real Person, and 
also Divine: the doctrines of original sin, and of our 
Lord’s meritorious sacrifice, and of a future resurrection of 
the body: these, and as many others as are contained in 
these, have all been eminently preserved and held up by 
the Christian Sacraments. The Sacraments therefore are 
full of excellent instruction and admonition: they carry 
creeds and commandments, as it were, in the bowels of 
them: they speak even to the eyes in silent ¢magery, and 
often teach more in dumb show, with less expence of time 
and much greater efficacy, than any the most eloquent 
discourses could do. The Romanists have sometimes 
boasted, that images are the laymen’s books, wherein the 
unlearned may read what it concerns them to know, with- 
out knowing Jetters. And indeed, if images had been au- 
thorized, or had they not been prohibited books, they 
might have been admitted with a better grace. But our 
Sacraments are the true books, (or serving as books,) both 
to learned and unlearned; full of lively imagery and in- 
structive emblem; drawn by Christ himself, and left as 
his legacies, for the use of all the churches. 
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Let us then, my Reverend Brethren, be careful to pre- 
serve these sacred deposits with all due reverence and 
watchfulness ; inasmuch as they contain treasures of infi- 
nite value ; and Christianity itself appears to be so entire- 
ly wrapped up in them, that, humanly speaking, it must 
unavoidably stand or fall with them. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 


‘DHE Sacrament of the Eucharist has for some time been 
the subject of debate amongst us, and appears to be so 
still, in some measure; particularly with regard to the 
sacrificial part of it. As it is a federal rite between God 
and man, so it must be supposed to carry in it something 
that God gives to us, and something also that we give, or 
present, to God. These are, as it were, the two integral 
parts of that holy ceremony: the former may properly be 
called the sacramental part, and the latter, the sacrificial. 
Any great mistake concerning either may be of very ill 
consequence to the main thing: for if we either mistake 
the nature of God’s engagements towards us, or the na- 
ture of our engagements towards God, in that sacred so- 
lemnity, we so far defeat the great ends and uses of it, and 
prejudice ourselves in so doing. 

A question was unhappily raised amongst us, about an 
hundred years ago, whether the material elements of the 
Eucharist were properly the Christian sacrifice. From 
thence arose some debate; which however lasted not 
long, nor spread very far. But at the beginning of this 
present century, the same question was again brought up, 
and the debate revived, with some warmth; and it is not 
altogether extinct even at this day. 

Those who shall look narrowly into the heart of that 
dispute may see reason to judge, that a great part of it 
was owing to some confusion of ideas, or ambiguity of 
terms; more particularly, from the want of settling the 
definitions of sacrifice by certain rules, such as might sa- 
tisfy reasonable men on both sides. 

- How that confusion at first arose may perhaps be learn- 
ed by looking back as far as to Bellarmine, about 1590, or 
however as far as to the Council of Trent, about thirty 
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years higher. Before that time things were much clearer, 
so far as concerned this article. No body almost doubted 
but that the old definitions of sacrifice were right, and that 
spiritual sacrifice was true and proper sacrifice, yea the 
most proper of any. 

Spiritual sacrifice is St. Peter’s phrase#: and it agrees 
with St. Paul’s phrase of reasonable service>: and both of 
them fall in with our Lord’s own phrase, of worshipping 
God in spirit and in truth®. It is serving God in newness 
of spirit, not in the oldness of the letter4. It is offering 
him frue sacrifice and direct homage, as opposed to legal 
and typical, in order to come at true and direct expiation, 
without the previous covers or shadows of legal and typi- 
cal expiations, which reached only to the purifying of the 
flesh, not to the purging of the conscience®. This kind of 
sacrifice called spiritual does not mean mental service 
only, but takes in mental, vocal, and manual, the service 
of the heart, mouth, and hand; all true and direct service, 
bodily service, as well as any other, since we ought to 
serve God with our bodies, as well as our souls. Such is 
the nature and quality of what Scripture and the ancients 
call spiritual sacrifice, as opposed to the outward letter. 
Such services have obtained the name of sacrifice ever 
since David’s time &, warranted by God himself, under the 
Old Testament and New. The Jews, before Christ and 
since, have frequently used the name of sacrifice in the 
same spiritual sense. The very Pagans were proud to 
borrow the same way of speaking ‘ from Jews and Chris- 


a | Pet. ii. 5. » Rom. xii. 1, 

« John iv. 23. See Dodwell on Instrum. Music, p. 3]. Stillingfleet, Serm. 
xxxix. p. 602. Scot, vol. iv. Serm. iv. 

4 Rom. vii. 6. « Heb. ix. 13, 14, 9. 

f Rom. xii. 1. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

6 They are emphatically styled sacrifices of God, (Psal. li. 17.) as being 
the fittest presents or gifts to him, the most acceptable offerings. 

» Vid. Vitringa de vet. Synag. in Proleg. p. 40,41. Philo passim. Justin. 
Mart, Dial. p. 387. 

* Porphyrius de Abstin. lib. ii, sect. 34, Conf. Euseb. Prep. Evangel. lib. 
iy. cap. 914, xiii. cap. 13. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 686, edit. Ox. Even 
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tians: so that custom of language has. not run altogether 
on the side of material sacrifice. It may rather be said, 
that the custom of Christian language, not only in the 
New Testament, but also:in the Church writers, has run 
on the side of spiritual sacrifice, without giving the least 
hint that it was not true sacrifice, or not sacrifice properly 
so called. 

St. Austin’s definition of true and Christian sacrifice * is 
well known, and need not here be repeated. He spoke 
the sense of the churches before him: and the Schools, 
after him, followed him in the same. Aquinas, at the 
head of the Schoolmen, may here speak for the rest: he de- 
termines, that a sacrifice, properly, is any thing performed 
for God’s sole and due honour, in order to appease him}. 
He plainly makes it a work, or service, not a material 
thing : and by that very rule he determined, that the sa-. 
crifice of the cross was a true sacrifice ; which expression 
implies both proper and acceptable. This notion of sacri- 
fice prevailed in that century and in the centuries follow- 
ing, and was admitted by the early Reformers ™; and even 
by Romanists also, as low as the year 1556, or yet lower, 
Alphonsus a Castro, of that time, a zealous Romanist, in 
a famous book (which between 1534 and 1556 had gone 


Plato, long before Christianity, had defined sacrifice to mean a present to 
the Divine Majesty; not confining it, so far as appears, to material, but 
leaving it at large, so as to comprehend either material or spiritual. See my 
Review, vol. vii. p. 347. 

k Verum sacrificium est omne dpus quod agitur ut sancta societate inhe- 
reamus Deo, relatum scilicet ad illum finem boni quo veraciter beati esse pos- 
simus. Augustin. de Civit. Dei, lib. x. cap. 6. p. 242, tom. 7. ed. Bened. 
Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 345. 

1 Dicendum, quod sacrificium proprie dicitur: aliquid factum in honorem 
proprie Deo debitum ad eum placandum. Et inde est quod Augustinus dicit, 
verum sacrificium est, &c. Christus autem, ut ibidem subditur, seipsum ob- 
tulit in passione pro nobis. Et hoc ipsum opus, quod voluntarie passionem 
sustinuit, Deo maxime acceptum fuit, utpote ex charitate maxime pro- 
veniens : unde manifestum est, quod passio Christi fuerit verum sacrifictum. 
Aquin. Summ. par. iii. q. 48. 

m Vid. Melancthon. de Missa, p. 195. In Malachi, p. 545. tom. ii. Chem- 
nit. Examen. part. ii. p. 137. 
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through ten or more editions) declared his full agreement 
with Calvin, so far as concerned the definition of true sa- 
crifice, conformable to St. Austin’s". Even Bellarmine ac- 
knowledged, above thirty years after, that some noted 
Doctor of the Roman Church still adhered to the same 
definition®. So that spiritual sacrifice was not yet entirely 
excluded as improper, metaphorical, and nominal, among 
the Romanists themselves; neither was it hitherto a ruled 
point amongst them, that material thing was essential to 
the nature, notion, or definition of true and proper sacri- 
jice. How that came about afterwards, we shall see pre- 
sently. 

The Romanists, wanting arguments to support their 
mass sacrifice, thought of this pretence, among others, 
that either their mass must be the sacrifice of the Church, 
or the Church had really mone: and so if the Protestants 
resolved to throw off the mass, they would be left without 
a sacrifice, without an altar, without a priesthood, and be 
no longer a churchP. The Protestants had two very just 
answers to make, which were much the same with what 
the primitive Christians had before made to the Pagans, 
when the like had been objected to them. The first was, 
that Christ himself was the Church’s sacrifice, considered 
in a passive sense, as commemorated, applied, and par- 
ticipated in the Eucharist. The second was, that they had 
sacrifices besides, in the active sense, sacrifices of their own 
to offer, visibly, publicly, and by sacerdotal hands, in the 
Eucharist : which sacrifices were their prayers, and praises, 


” After reciting Austin’s definition, he proceeds; Hac Augustinus, ex qui- 
bus verbis aperte colligitur omne opus bonum quod Deo offertur, esse verum 
sacrificium, et hanc definitionem ipsemet Calvinus admittit——ex cujus ver- 
bis constat, inter nos et illum de veri sacrificii definitione convenire. _4l- 
phons. a Castro, adv. Heres. lib. x. p. 75. edit. 1565, 

° Bellarmin, de Miss. lib, i. cap. 2. p. 710. 

P Alphons. a Castro, lib. x. p. 74. Conf. Bellarmin. de Missa, lib. 1. 
cap. 20. 

a Vid. Clem. Alex. p. 688, 836. ed. Ox, Euseb. Demonstr. Eyan. p. 38. 
Augustin. tom. iv. p. 1462. ed. Bened. Gregorius M. tom, ii. p. 472. ed. 
Bened. Cyrill, Alex. contr. Jul. lib. ix. 
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and commemorations; eucharistic sacrifices, properly, 
though propitiatory also in a qualified sense. The Council 
of Trent, in 1562, endeavoured to obviate both those an- 
swerss: and Bellarmine afterwards undertook formally to 
confute them. The Romanists had no way left but to 
affirm stoutly, and to endeavour weakly to prove, that the 
two things which the Protestants insisted upon did nei- 
ther singly, nor both together, amount to true and proper 
sacrifice. Here began all the subtilties and thorny per- 
plexities which have darkened the subject ever since; and 
which must, I conceive, be thrown off, (together with the 
new and false definitions, which came in with them,) if 
ever we hope to clear the subject effectually, and to set it 
upon its true and ancient basis. 

I shall pass over Bellarmine’s trifling exceptions to the 
Protestant sacrifice, (meaning the grand sacrifice,) con- 
sidered in the passive sense. It is self-evident, that while 
we have Christ, we want neither sacrifice, altar, nor 
priest ; for in him we have all: and if he is the head, and 
we the body, there is the Church. Had weno active sacri- 
fice at all, yet so long as we are empowered, by Divine 
commission, to convey the Ulessings t of the great sacrifice 
to as many as are worthy, we therein exercise an honour- 


r Justin Martyr, p. 14, 19, 387, 389. ed. Thirlb. Clem, Alex. 686, 836, 
848, 849, 850, 860. edit. Ox. Origen. tom. ii. p. 210, 311,.191, 205, 243, 
363, 418, 563. ed. Bened. Euseb. Dem. Evang. p. 20, 21,23. Tertullian, 
p- 69, 188, 330. Rigalt. Cyprian, Ep. Ixxvii. p. 159. ed. Bened. Hilarius, 
Pictay. p. 154, 228, 535. Basil. tom. iii. p. 52. ed. Bened. Chrysostom, 
tom. v- p. 231, 316, 503. ed. Bened. Hieronym, tom. ii. p. 186, 250, 254. 
tom. iii. p. 15, 1122, 1420. ed. Bened. Augustin. tom. ii. p. 439. iv. p. 14; 
473, 455, 527, 498, 1026, 1113. vii. p. 240. Bened. and compare my Re- 
view, vol. vii. cap. 12. 

s Si quis dixerit in missa non offerri Deo verum et proprium sacrificium, 
aut quod offerri pon sit aliud quam nobis Christum ad manducandum dari, 
anathema sit. Si quis dixerit misse sacrificium tantum esse laudis et gra- 
tiarum actionis, aut nudam commemorationem sacrificii in cruce peracti, 
non autem propitiatorium, anathema sit. Concil. Trid. sess. xxii. can. 1, 3. 

t Blessing was a considerable part of the sacerdotal office in the Aaronical 
priesthood, Numb. vi. 23—27. Deut. x. 8. xxi. 5. 
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able priesthood", and may be said to magnify our office. 

But waving that consideration at present, for the sake of 
brevity, I. shall proceed to examine what Bellarmine has: 
objected to our sacrifices considered in the active sense, 
and to inquire by what kind of logic he attempted to dis- 
card all spiritual. sacrifices, under the notion of improper, 
metaphorical, nominal sacrifices, or, in short, no sacri- 
Juices. . 
1. He pleads, that Scripture opposes good works to sa- 
-Crifice 5 as particularly in Hosea vi. 6. ‘I will have mercy, 
“ and not sacrifice :”” therefore good works are not sacrifice 
properly so'called*. But St. Austin long before had suf- 
ficiently obviated that pretence, by observing, that Scrip- 
ture, in such instances, had only opposed one kind of sacri- 
fice to another kind, symbolical to real, typical to true, 
shadow to substancey. God rejected the sign, which had 
almost engrossed the name, and pointed out the thing sig- 
nified ; which more justly deserved to be called sacrifice. 
So it was not opposing sacrifice to no sacrifice, but legal 
sacrifice to evangelical. Such was St. Austin’s solution 
of the objected difficulty: and it appears to be very just 
and solid, sufficiently confirmed both by the Old Testa- 
ment and New. 


“ Some of the elder Romanists acknowledged this to be sufficient. Satis 
est, ut vere et proprie sit sacrificium, quod mors Chriséi ita nunc ad peccati © 
remissionem applicetur, ac si nunc ipse Christus moreretur. Canus, Loc. 
Theol. lib. xii. cap. 12. 

* Bellarmin, de Missa, lib. i. cap. 2. p. 710. 

y Per hoe ubi'scriptum est, Misericordiam volo quam saerificium, nihil 
aliud quam sacrificio sacrificium prelatum oportet intelligi: quoniam illud 
quod ab omnibus appellatur sacrificium signum est veri sacrificii. Porro au- 
tem misericordia est verum sacrificium. Augustin. de Civ. Dei, lib. x. 
cap. 5. . 

N. B. In explication of what Austin says, guod ab omnibus, &c. it may be 
noted, that he did not take the vulgar language for the best, or the only rule 
of propriety : he observes elsewhere (de Verb. Dom. Serm. liii.) that almost all 
call the Sacrament, (that is, sign of the body,) the body. Pene quidem sa- 
cramentum omnes corpus ejus dicunt. And yet he did not think that the sign 
was more properly the body, than the body itself, but quite otherwise, 
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4. Bellarmine’s next pretence is, that in every sacrifice, 
properly so called, there must be some sensible thing offer- 
ed; because St. Paul has intimated, that a priest must 
have somewhat to offer. Heb. viii. 3%. But St. Paul says 
somewhat, not some sensible thing. And certainly, if a man 
offers prayers, lauds, good works, &c. he offers somewhat, 
yea and somewhat sensible too: for public prayers, espe- 
cially, are open to the sense of hearing, and public per- 
formances to more senses than one. Therefore the service 
may be the sacrifice, not the material things: and such 
service being evangelical, (not legal or typical,) is spiritual 
sacrifice. 

3. The Cardinal has a third argument about elicit acts ; 
which being highly metaphysical and fanciful, I choose 
rather to pass it off without further answer, than to offend 
your ears with it. 

4. A fourth pretence is, that the sacrifice of the Church 
being but ove, the spiritual sacrifices, which are many, 
cannot be that one sacrifice. Here he quotes Austin, Pope 
Leo, and Chrysostom, to prove that the Church’s sacrifice 
is but ome, and that one the Eucharist?. He might have 
spared the labour, because the same Fathers assert the sa- 
crifice of the Eucharist to be both one and many, diversly 
considered: one complicated sacrifice, taking in the whole 
action; many sacrifices, if distinctly viewed under the 
several particulars. And though the Eucharist might by 
common use come to be called emphatically, the sacrifice, as 
being most observable, or most excellent, or as comprehend- 
ing more sacrifices in one, than any other service did, yet 
it does not from thence follow that the other less observ- 
able or less considerable sacrifices were not properly sacri- 
fices. For has not the same Eucharist, in vulgar speech, 
and by custom, come to be emphatically called, the Sacra- 
~ ment, as.if there were no other Sacrament? And yet certain 
it is, that Baptism is as properly a Sacrament as the other. 
Emphatical appellations therefore are rather marks of the 


2 Bellarmin. ibid. p. 711. a Jbid. p. 712. 
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excellency or notoriety of a thing, than of strict propriety 
of speech. But I return to Bellarmine. 

5. A fifth pretence is, that spiritual sacrifices, being 
common both to clergy and laity, require no proper priest- 
hood, and therefore cannot be justly esteemed proper sacri- 
fices: for proper sacrifice and proper priesthood, being re- 
latives, must stand or fall together». To which it may be 
answered, that even lay Christians, considered as offering 

_ spiritual sacrifices, are so far priests, according to the doc- 
trine of the New Testament, confirmed by Catholic anti- 
quity®. But waving that nicety, (as some may call it,) 
yet certainly when spiritual sacrifices are offered up by 
priests, divinely commissioned, and in the face of a Chris- 
tian congregation, they are then as proper sacrifices as any 
other are, or can be: and this is sufficient to our purpose. 
Let the Eucharist therefore, duly administered by sacer- 

’ dotal officers, be admitted as a sacrifice properly so called, 

but of the spiritual kind, and we desire nothing further. 

If a sacerdotal oblation of the people’s loaf and wine, can 

be thought sufficient to convert them into proper sacrifices, 
though they had nothing at all of a sacrificial nature in 
them before such oblation; surely the like sacerdotal ob- 
lation may much more convert the people’s prayers, praises, 
and devout services (which previously had something of a 
sacrificial nature in them) into real and proper sacrifices, 
yea the properest of any*4. Why then must our spiritual 
offerings be set aside as of no account in respect of proper 
sacrifice, only to take in other things of much Jower ac- 
count than they? Why should we take in those meaner 


> Bellarmin. ibid. p. 712. © See my Review, vol. vii. p. 390. 

4 This matter is briefly and accurately expressed by our very learned and 
judicious Bp. Montague. 

In lege Christi sunt sacerdotes, non tantum illa Jara significatione, qua 
quotquot Jesu Christi sumus érdvyuo, (Christiani nominati,) sumus etiam et 
dicimur sacerdotes, sed et illa magis stricta, qua qui populo acquisitionis 
presunt ty vouw Oo, xai cis Oedv, Dei sunt et populi weciras, Habemus au- 
tem et altare, ad quod offerimus oblationes et sacrificia commemorationis, 
laudationis, orationis, nos, nostra Deo, per sacerdotem. Montacut. Orig. 
tom, ii. p. 313, 
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things at all, as sacrifices, into our pure offerings, which 
are much better without them, and can only be defiled by 
such an heterogeneous mixture of legal and evangelical ? 
Let the elements be signs (as they really are) of the sacri- 
fice which we offer, as they are also signs of the sacrifice 
whereof we participate: that appears to be the end and 
use-of them, (and great use it is,) and seems to be_all the 
honour which God ever intended them. To be plainer, 
we ourselves are the sacrifice offered by those © symbols ; 
and the victim of the cross is the sacrifice participated by 
the same symbols. But I proceed. 

6. It is further argued against spiritual sacrifices, that 
they require no proper altar, as all proper sacrifices do: 
therefore they are not proper sacrifices‘. This argument is 
faulty, more ways than one. For, 1. It can never be 
proved, that sacrifices and altars are such inseparable rela- 
tives, that one may not subsist without the other. An 
altar seems to be rather a circumstance of convenience, or 
decency, than essential to sacrifice. It was accidental to 
the Jewish sacrifices, that they needed altars: and the 
reason was not because all sacrifices must have altars, but 
because sacrifices of such a kind could not be performed 
without them; otherwise, an altar appears no more neces- 
sary to a sacrifice, considered at large, than a case or a 
plate, a pix or a patin, is to a gift, or present. 2. Besides, 
how will it be made appear that the table on which our 
Lord consecrated the Eucharist, or the cross on which he 
suffered, was properly and previously an altar? The Car- 
dinal’s argument proves too much to prove any thing: for 
it does not only strike at the spiritual sacrifices, but at the 
mass sacrifice too, and even at the sacrifice of the cross, 


e The sacrifice of the cross, or Christ himself, may also be said to be offered 
in the Eucharist. But then it means only offered ¢o view, or offered to 
Divine consideration: that is, represented before God, angels, and men, 
and pleaded before God as what we claim to; not offered again in sacrifice. 
See Field on the Church, p. 204, 205. and my Review, vol. vil. p. 384. 

£ Bellarmin. ibid. p. 712, 713. 
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which had no proper altars. But if it be said, that both 
the table and the cross were proper altars, as being the 
seats of proper sacrifices, then whatever is the seat of a 
spiritual sacrifice (which we now suppose to be proper) 
will, by parity of reason, be a spiritual altar also, and pro- 
per in its kind: so then, take the thing either way, the ar- 
gument is frivolous, and concludes nothing». I have now 
run through the Cardinal’s subtilties on this head; ex- 
cepting that some notice remains to be taken of his artful 
contrivance to elude St. Austin’s definition of sacrifice, and 
therewith all the old definitions which had obtained in the 
Church for fifteen hundred years before. 

4. He pretends, that that Father defined only true sa- 
crifice, not proper sacrifice; and that therefore his defi- 
nition comes not up to the point in hand: good works may 
be true sacrifices, in St. Austin’s sense, but they will be 
improper, metaphorical, or nominal only, notwithstanding *. 
This is the substance of the pretext, laid down in its full 
force, and it will require a clear and distinct answer. First, 
I may take notice, that it is very odd, in this case espe- 
cially, to make a distinction between true and proper, and 
to oppose one to the other. St. Austin, most undoubtedly, 
intended, under the word true, to take in all Christian, all 


& Some make the cross itself the altar, which has been the current way of 
speaking from Origen of the third century. Others say, the Divine nature of 
our Lord was the altar, grounding it upon Hebr. ix. 14. Others take in both, 
in different respects : but neither of them seems to have been an altar in strict 
propriety of speech, but rather in the way of analogy, or resemblance. This 
article has been minutely discussed by Cloppenburg. Opp. vol. i. p. 82, &c. 
Witsius, Miscellan. tom. i. p. 509. In Symb. Apostol. p. 146. Vitringa, Obs. 
Saer. lib. ii. cap. 13. lib. iv. cap. 15. Deylingius, Obs. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 393. 
Miscellan. 559, 567. 

» The Lord’s table is by the ancients frequently called an marae as being 
the seat of the elements, and so an altar in the same metonymical meaning, 
as the elements were body and blood, or the grand sacrifice itself. The Lord’s 
table might also more properly be called an altar, as being that from which, 
or at which, prayers and praises and commemorations (spiritual sacrifices) 
were offered. See my Review, vol. vii. p. 372. 

i Bellarmin. ibid. p. 713. conf. Vasquez, tom. iii. p. 507, Suarez, tom. iii. 
p. 886. Bapt. Scortia, p. 18. L 
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evangelical, all salutary or acceptable, yea all allowable 
sacrifices: and what can it signify to talk of any proper 
sacrifice (Jewish, suppose, or Pagan) as opposed to true, 
so long as such proper sacrifice is no sacrifice at all in 
Christian account, but a sacrilege rather, or a profanation? 
But I answer farther, that there is no reason to imagine 
that St. Austin did not intend to include proper under the 
word érue. It would not have been sufficient to his pur- 
pose to have said proper sacrifice, because Jewish and 
Pagan sacrifices might come under the same appellation: 
but he chose the word true, as carrying in it more than 
proper, and as expressing proper and salutary, or authorix- 
ed, both in one. As true religion implies both proper and 
authorized religion, and as true worship implies the like; so 
true sacrifice implies both propriety as to the name, and 
truth as to the thing *. 

The point may be farther argued from hence, that the 
ancient Fathers did not only call spiritual sacrifices real 
and érue!, but they looked upon them as the best, the 
noblest, the most perfect sacrifices, the most suitable and 
proper gifts or presents that could be offered to the Divine 
Majesty™: and they never dropped any hints of their 
being either improper or metaphorical. The Romanists 
knew this very well; and it may be useful to observe 


k In this sense St. Austin called our Lord’s sacrifice ¢rue. Contr, Faust. 
lib. xx. cap. 18. xxii. 17. Contr. advers. Leg. &c. lib. i. cap. 18. 
~ 1 Justin. Dial. p. 389. ed. Thirlb. Irenzus, lib. iv. cap. 17. p. 248. ed. Bened. 
Origen. tom. ii. p. 362. ed. Bened. Clem. Alex. p. 686. ed, Ox. Lactant, 
Epiti 169, 204, 205, edit. Dav. Philastrius, Her. cap. cix. p. 221. ed. Fabr. 
Hieronym. in Amos, cap. v. p. 1420. ed. Bened. Augustin. tom. x. p. 94, 
242, 243, 256. ed. Bened. Gregor. Magn. Dial. lib. iv. cap. 59. p. 472. 
ed, Bened. 

m Justin. Dial. p. 387. Athenagoras, p. 48, 49. ed. Ox. Clem, Alex. 
p. 836, 848, 849, 860. Tertullian, Apol. cap. xxx. De Orat. cap. 27, 28. 
Minuc. Felix, sect. xxxii. p.183. Cyprian, Ep. Ixxvii. p. 159. ed. Bened. 
Lactantius, Epit. cap. lviii. de vero Cultu, lib. vi. cap. 24, 25. Eusebius, De- 
monstr. p. 40, Hilarius, Pictav. p..154. ed. Bened: Basil, tom. iii. p. 207. 
ed. Bened. Nazianzen. tom. i. p. 38, 484. Chrysostom. tom. v. p. 20, 231, 
316, 503. vii. 216. ed. Bened. Augustin. tom. v. p. 268. de Civit. Dei, lib. x. 
cap. 20. lib. xix. cap. 23. Isidorus Pelus. lib. iii. Ep. 75. 
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their exquisite subtilty in this argument. For after they 
‘have exploded, with a kind of popular clamour, all that 
the Fathers ever called true sacrifice, under the opprobri- 
ous name of improper and metaphorical®, and have raised ~ 
an odium against Protestants for admitting no other, then, 
(as if they had forgot all that they had been before doing,) 
they fetch a round, and come upon us with the high and 
emphatical expressions of the Fathers, asking, how we can 
be so dull as to understand them of metaphorical, nominal 
sacrifices®°? Yet we are very certain, that all those high 
expressions of the Fathers belonged only to spiritual sa- 
crifices; the very same that Bellarmine and the rest dis- 
card as improper and metaphorical. 

But they here play fast and loose with us: first, pre- 
tending that the trwe and noble sacrifices of the ancients 
did not mean proper ones, in order to discard the old defi- 
nitions; and then again, (to serve another turn,) pretend- 
ing that those very sacrifices must have been proper, (not 
metaphorical,) because the Fathers so’ highly esteemed 
them, and spake so honourably of them. In short, the 
whole artifice terminates in this, that the self-same sacri- 
fices as admitted by Protestants shall be called metapho- 
rical, in order to disgrace the Protestant cause, but shall 
be called proper and true as admitted by the Fathers, in 
order to keep up some show of agreement in this article 
with antiquity. But I return to the Cardinal, whom I 
left disabling all the old definitions, in order to introduce a 
new one of his own, a very strange oneP; fitted indeed to 
throw out spiritual sacrifice most effectually, (which was 
what he chiefly aimed at,) but at the same time also over- 
throwing, undesignedly, both the sacrifice of the mass and 
the sacrifice of the cross. 


» Vide Suarez, tom. iii. p, 886, 891, 892, 893, 896. 

° Vide Petavius, Eccl. Dogm, tom. iii. p. 130. 

» A definition of one kind of sacrifice, (Jewish, as it seems,) rather than 
of sacrifice in general, or of Christian in particular. It is giving us a species 
for the genus, like the making a definition of man, and then calling it a de- 
finition of animal, 
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1. As to the sacrifice of the mass, the subject of it is 
supposed to be our Lord’s natural body, invisible in the 
Eucharist; and yet, by the definition, the sacrifice should 
be res sensibilis4, something visible, obvious to one or 
more of the senses. Again, our Lord’s body is not liable 
any more to destruction; and yet, by the definition, the 
sacrifice should be destroyed. But I shall insist no longer 
upon the Cardinal’s inconsistencies in that article, because 
he has often been called to account for them by learned 
Protestants *. 

2. The second article, relating to the sacrifice of the 
cross, has been less taken notice of: but it is certain, that 
Bellarmine’s definition is no more friendly to that, than to 
the other. 

If our Lord’s sowd was any part of his offering, (as Scrip- 
ture seems to intimate’, and as the Fathers plainly teacht, 
and the reason of the thing persuades,) or if his life was 
an offering, which Scripture plainly, and more than once 
testifies"; then res aliqua sensibilis, some sensible thing is 
not the true notion of proper sacrifice, neither is it essen- 
tial to the definition of it; unless the-Jife which our Lord 
gave upon the cross was no proper sacrifice. Perhaps, in 
strictness of notion, his * obedience unto deathv,” his 
amazing act of philanthropy, (so highly extolled in the 
New Testament,) was properly the acceptable sacrifice. 
So Aquinas states that matter, as I before noted: and Bel- 


4 Sacrificium est oblatio externa,.facta soli Deo, qua ad agnitionem hu- 
mane infirmitatis, et professionem Divine majestatis, a legitimo ministro 
res aliqua sensibilis et permanens, in ritu mystico, consecratur, et transmu- 
tatur, ita ut plane destruatur. Bellarm. p.715, W173 

r Johann. Forbesius, p. 615. Montacutius, Orig. tom. ii, p. 302, 357. 
Bishop Morton, b. vi. cap. 6. p. 467, 468, &c. Hakewill, p. 8. Breyint. 
Depth and Mystery, &c. p. 133, 144. Payne on the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
p. 70. Bishop Kidder, p. 316, 415. 

s Isa, lili. 10, 11, 12. Psalm xvi. 10. Luke xxiii. 46. 

t Clem. Roman. cap. xlix. Irenzus, p. 292. ed. Bened. Hieronym. tom. ii. 
part. 2. p. 167, 173. ed. Bened. Fulgentius ad Thrasimund. lib. iii. Compare 
Bishop Bilson, Full Redemption, &c. p. 83, &c. 

«= Matt. xx. 28. Mark x. 45. John x.11, 15, 17. xv. 13. 1 John iii. 16, 

v Phil, ii, 8. Hebr. v. 8. 
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larmine was aware of it, im another chapter, wherein he 
undertakes to prove, that our Lord’s death was a proper 
sacrifice ¥. There he was obliged to say, though he says 
it coldly, that acts of charity are quoddam sacrificium, a 
kind of sacrifice. But the question was about proper sacri- 
fice, and about our Lord’s philanthropy: was that only 
quoddam sacrificium, or was it not proper ?. Here the Car- 
dinal was nonplused, and had no way to extricate him- 
self, but by admitting (faintly however and tacitly, as con- 
scious of self-contradiction) that spiritual sacrifice may be 
proper sacrifice, and is not always metaphorical: other- 
wise, the very brightest part of our Lord’s own. sacrifice, 
the very flower and perfection of it, his most stupendous 
work of philanthropy, must have been thrown off, under 
the low and disparaging names of. sien ical, improper, 
nominal sacrifice. 

Having seen how the ablest champion of the Romiish 
cause failed in his attempts against spiritual sacrifices, 
failed in not proving his point, failed also in over proving, 
we may now with the greater assurance maintain, that the 
old. definitions, which took in spiritual sacrifice, were true 
and just, and that the mew ones, arbitrarily introduced, in 
the decline of the sixteenth century, are false and wrong; 
such as one would expect from men zealous for a party 
cause, and disposed to.support manifest errors and absur- 
dities, at any rate whatsoever. 

After pointing out the rise of the new definitions, I am 
next to observe what their progress was, and what the 
result or issue of them. It must, I am afraid, be owned, 
that our Romish adversaries were but too successful in 
spreading mists and darkness all over the subject, in open- 
ing a new and wide field of dispute, thereby drawing the 
Protestants, more or less, out of their safe intrenchments 3 
dividing them also, if not as to their main sentiments, yet 
at least as to their modes of expression and their methods 
of defence. 


’ Bellarm, de Missa, lib. i, cap. 3. p. 718. 
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How this affair had been fixed amongst us, but a few 
years before, may be collected from Archbishop Sandys’s 
judicious definition of sacrifice*, published in 1585, and 
contrived to take in sacrifices both of the material and spi- 
ritual kind. : Dr. Bilson also (afterwards Bishop) published 
his book of Christian Subjection, the same year; wherein 
he took occasion to assert, that the Eucharist.is a sacrifice, 
yea, and a ¢rue sacrifice ; but understanding it to be of the 
spiritual kindy.. This kind of language (the uniform Jan- 
guage of andiguity, and of the whole reformation for sixty 
or seventy years,) began to vary in some measure, from 
‘Bellarmine’s time, and more and more so, both here! and 
abroad. Some’ indeed stood by the) old definitions and 
ancient language concerning the Eucharist + more went. off 
from it; and so Protestants became divided, in sounds at 
least, while they differed not much in sense. Many finding 
that they were sufficiently able to maintain their ground 


x © Sacrificing is a voluntary action’ whereby we worship God, offering 
“him somewhat, in token that we acknowledge him to be the Lord, and our- 
“¢ selves his servants.” Sandys, Serm. xxi. p. 185. 

y <* Malachi speaketh of the true sacrifice, which, from the beginning, and 
*< so to the end, was and shall be more acceptable to. God, than the bloody 
<* and external sacrifices of the Jews.’’ Bilson, p. 696. ; 

*¢ Neither they nor I ever denied the Eucharist to be a sacrifice. The very 
*¢ name enforceth it to be the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; which is 
*¢ the true and lively sacrifice of the New Testament. The Lord’s table, in 
*< respect of his graces and mercies there proposed to us, is an heavenly ban- 
‘© quet, which we must ea¢, and not sacrifice: but the duwfies which he requir- 
*¢ eth at our hands, when we approach his table, are sacrifices, not. sacra- 
** ments. As namely, to offer him thanks and praises, faith and obedience, 
“€ yea our bodies and souls, to be living, holy, and acceptable sacrifices unto 
¢¢ him, which is our reasonable service.” Bilson, p. 699. 

2 Beza’s account (in 1577) may serve for a specimen. 

Ceena Domini sacrificii rationem habet, idque triplici respectu. 1. Qua- 
tenus in ea aliquid Deo offerimus, solennem videlicet gratiarum actionem, 
ex illo Christi precepto. 1 Cor. xi. 26. ; 

2. Deinde, quod in ea conferrentur eleemosyne, ex instituto fortassis 
Apostoli, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. Que eleemosyne vocantur xgorGcga!, ex illo Christi 
sermone. Matt. xxv. 40. 

3. Quod mortis Domini sacrificium, ob oculos quodammodo in illis myste- 
xiis positum, veluti renovetur. Beza, Quest. et Respons, p. 105. 
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against the Romanists, even upon the foot of the Romish 
definitions, never troubled themselves farther to examine 
how just they were: it was enough, they thought, that 
the Romanists could not prove the Eucharist a true and 
proper Sacrifice, in their own way of defining ; and the rest 
seemed to be only contending about words and names. 
Nevertheless the more thoughtful and ‘considerate men 
saw what advantage the adversaries might make by as- 
persing-the Protestants as having no sacrifice, properly so 
called, nor pretending to any: besides that the dignity of a 
‘venerable Sacrament would probably suffer much by it; 
andthe ancient Fathers, who were very wise men, had 
neyer consented (though as much provoked to it by the 
Pagan objectors) to lessen the dignity of their ¢rwe and 
real sacrifices by the low and diminutive names of improper 
or metaphorical. They always stood to it, that they had 
sacrifices, yea and true sacrifices, (of the spiritual 2 kind,) 
the noblest and divinest that could be offered; while all 
other pretended sacrifices, all material sacrifices >, were 


@ See the testimonies in my Review, vol. vii. ch. 12. To which abundance 
more may be added. And note, that though the epithet spiritual, joined, 
suppose, with meat, or drink, or the like, may denote some material thing 
bearing a mystical signification, yet it has not been shown, neither can it 
be shown, that the phrase spiritual sacrifice anciently denoted a material 
substance offered as a sacrifice. A sacred regard was had to St. Peter’s use of 
that phrase, to denote evangelical services: besides that the Fathers con- 
stantly explained what they meant by spiritual sacrifices, and so specified 
the particulars, as to leave no room for scruple or evasion, among persons 
of any reasonable discernment. So that the putting a mew construction upon 
the phrase, in order to make some show of agreement with antiquity, is a 
transparent fallacy. It is keeping their terms, but eluding theix meaning. 
It is teaching novel doctrine under ancient phrases. - 

» Express testimonies against material sacrifice may be seen in Justin 
Martyr, Apol. p. 14. Tertullian, p. 188. Rigalt. Origen. in Psalm. p. 563, 
722, ed. Bened. Lactantius, Epit. cap. viii. p. 169. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. 
lib, iv. cap. 10. p. 148, 149. Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. p. 39, 222, 223. 
Basil. tom. ii. p. 402, 403. ed. Bened. Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 664. ed. Bened. 
Cyrill. Alex. contr. Jul. lib. x. p. 345. Procopius in Isa. p, 22, 493. 

N.B. It is not possible to reconcile those testimonies to the material 
scheme: but it is very easy to make the Fathers consistent throughout, with 
themselves, and with each other, on the spiritual foot, as making the work, 
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mean, poor, contemptible: things, in comparison.) Such, I 
humbly conceive, ought to, have been our constant, stand- 
ing reply to the, Romanists, with, respect to. this article: 
for we have certainly as just a plea for it, in our case,.as 
the ancient Fathers had in theirs. However, as I before 
hinted, Protestant Diyines yaried in their language on this 
head, some abiding, by the old, definitions, upon good .con- 
sideration, others too unwarily departing from them. So 
now we are to consider them as divided into two, sorts: 
and in process of. time, as shall be related, sprang up a 
third sort, growing, as it were, out of the other two. I 
shall say something of each, in their order and place,.for 
the farther clearing of the subject. 

1. Among those that adhered to the old language, and 
still continued to call the Eucharist.a.trve. or a proper sacri- 
fice, but of, the spiritual kind, ,1 may, first mention Aman- 
dus Polanus*, a learned Calvinist, who died in.1610. Our 
very judicious Dean Field, (who finished his book of the 
Church in 1610, and died in 1616.) he also adhered to 
the old language, disregarding the new definitions. He as- 
serted the Eucharist to be, with regard to the sacrifices 
of our selves, our praises, &c. a true but spiritual sacri- 
ficed. 

- Scharpius, a learned Calvinist, who published his Cur- 
sus Theologicus in 1617, scrupled not to reckon the Eu- 
charist among the sacrifices strictly and properly so called, 
but still of the eucharistical and spiritual kind. He had 


or service, the sacrifice. The single question then is, whether the Pe 
ought to be so interpreted as to make them consistent upon the whole; 
whether. some detached passages, capable of a consistent meaning, Lent to 
be, understood in a sense repugnant to the uniform tenor of their writings. 
The passive sense is the true key to those passages. 

-¢ Coena Domini est sacrificium, tum eucharisticum, tum propitiatorium : 
eucharisticum quidem proprium, quatenus in ejus usu gratias Deo agimus 
quod nos ex servitute, &c.——-propitiatorium vero aliqguo modo, quatenus 
unici illius sacrificii vere propitiatorii memoriam in eo serio frequentare ju- 
bemur. Amand. Polan. Symphon. Cathol. cap. xvii. p. 275. Conf. p, 859. 

4 Field, of the Church, p. 210, 220. 
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seen Bellarmine’s affected subtilties on that head, despised 
them, and in part confuted them®. Ds 
Bishop Andrews appears to have been a Divine of the 
same ancient stamp, in this article. In the year 1592, he 
discovered some uneasiness, that many would not allow 
the Eucharist to be a sacrifice at all, but a mere sacra- 
ment’. Afterwards, in 1610, he asserted the Lord’s Sup- 
per to be a sacrifice, of the eucharistical kinds.’ In 1612, 
he went so far as to say, that the Apostle (1 Cor. x.) 
matcheth the Eucharist with the sacrifice of the Jews, and 
that, by the “rule of comparisons, they must be: ejusdem 
“ generish.”’ By which he did not mean, as some have 
widely mistaken him, that both must be the same kind of 
sacrifice, but that both must be of the sacrificial kind, agree- 
ing in the same common genus of sacrifice: for he said it in 
opposition to those who pretended that the Eucharist was 
an ‘ordinance merely of the sacramental hind, and not at 
all of the sacrificiali. ihesif 
‘Dr. Buckeridge wrote in 1614. His notion of the eu- 
charistic sacrifice seems to resolve into a real and proper 
sacrifice of Christ’s mystical body, the Church, and a me- 
tonymical, improper offering of Christ himself; offering 
him in some sort, or in the way of representation, like as is 
done in Baptism. He does not indeed use the word pro- 


¢ Scharpius, Curs. Theolog. p. 1522, 1525, 1539. edit. 2. Geneve. 

f Bp. Andrews’s Sermons, partii. p. 35. 

g Andrews ad Bellarmin. Apolog. Respons. p. 184. 

h Bp. Andrews’s Sermons, p. 453. Compare his Posthumous Answer to 
Card. Perron, p. 6, 7. 

i Besides the argument here drawn from the consideration of what princi- 
ples he was then opposing’, (which is a good rule of construction,) it may far- 
ther be considered that the approved Divines of his time, Mason and Spala- 
tensis, rejected with indignation the thought of any material sacrifice, (vid. 
Mason de Ministerio Anglican. p. 575, 599, 618, 551, 595. Spalatensis, lib. 
y. p. 149, 265, 267.) condemned it as absurdity, madness, and impiety. So 
also Bp. Morton, (b. vi. cap. 5. p. 438, 439.) approving what the wiser Ro- 
manists had said, condemning the notion in the like strong terms. 

k De sacrificio cordis contriti de sacrificiis item corporis Christi mys- 
tici (non naturalis) in quo nosmetipsos Deo offerimus, satis convenit——De 
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per, following the style of the ancients before ever that 
word came in: but he apparently means it, where he speaks 
of the sacrifice of Christ’s mystical body, that is, of self- 
sacrifice. 

Archbishop Laud speaks of three sacrifices: 1. Christ’s 
own sacrifice, commemorated before God, by the priest 
alone, in his breaking the bread, and pouring out the wine. 
2. The sacrifice made by priest and people jointly, the sa- 
crifice of praise and thanksgiving. 3. Self-sacrifice by 
every communicant!. I will not defend all those distinc- 
tions. I think all the three sacrifices are properly the sa- 
crifices of the Church, or of all the worthy communicants, 
recommended or offered up by their priests in that holy 
solemnity: the priest is their mouth in doing it, their con- 
ductor, or principal, authorized by God so to be. This 
great man said nothing of proper or improper: all the 
three sacrifices may be understood to be proper, but spi- 
ritual. What he believed, as to each, is not easy to say. 
If we explain his commemorative sacrifice by Bp. Buck- 
eridge’s account of the same thing, it could be no more 
than figurative, in that relative view; for we cannot pro- 
perly sacrifice Christ himself: but the commemorative ser- 
vice, being of the same nature with hymns and praises, 
may be considered in the absolute view, as a proper sacri- 
fice of ours, of the eucharistical and spiritual kind; and 


sacrificio item commemorutivo, sive representativo, quo Christus ipse, qui in 
cruce pro nobis immolatus est, per viam representationis et commemorationis 
a nobis etiam guodammodo offerri dicitur, lis non magna est: in Baptismo 
enim offertur sacrificium Christi, uti Augustinus, &c. Buckeridge de Potest. 
Pape in prefat. 

1 In the Eucharist we offer up to God three sacrifices : <‘ One, by the priest 
<¢ only, that is, the commemorative sacrifice of Christ’s death, represented in 
«6 bread broken and wine poured out: another, by the priest and people 
“¢ jointly ; and that is the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving for all the be- 
“ nefits and graces we receive by the precious death of Christ: the third, 
“¢ by every particular man for himself only, and that is the sacrifice of every 
“ man’s body and soul, to serve him in both all the rest of his life, for this 
* blessing thus bestowed upon him.” JLaud’s Confenence, sect. XXxxv. 
p. 305, 306. 
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that perhaps was what that great Prelate ite have in his 
thoughts. 

It is certain that Bp. Wantage of iat time, wdaele 
stood the whole action, or memorial service, to be a true 
ard real sacrifice of praise™. And as hé-was a great ad- 
mirer of antiquity, he had no regard to the new definitions, 
but reférred the novellists to St. Austin for correction and 
better instruction®. The very learned Dr. Hammond was, 
undoubtedly, in the same way of thinking: the whole eu- 
charistical action both of priest and people, the memorial 
service jointly performed, that was the sacrifice in his 
account °. Bishop Taylor?, Archbishop Bramhall4, Ha- 
mon I’Estrange', appear to have been in the like senti- 
ments. Dr. Patrick, who wrote in 1659, more plainly fol- 
lowed the ancient way of thinking and speaking, such as 
had been in use before the new definitions came in. Du- 
ties and services were his sacrifice, a spiritual sacrifices. 
He pleads, that such services justly deserve the name'; 
that even the Pagan Platonists (as well as Scripture and 
Fathers) had so used the name of sacrifice; and that the 
appellation was very proper, taking in not only mental, 
or vocal praises, but manual also; that is, as he expresses 
it, the ewcharistical actions. Upon these principles, he 
tells the Papists, that ‘* we are sacrificers as well as they*:” 


m Montacut. Origin. tom. ii. p. 301—304. Compare his Antidiatribe, 
p- 143, 144. where he takes in our self-sacrifice, calling it the sacrifice of 
Christ’s mystical body. 

1 Monitacut. ibid. p. 358. 

° Hammond, Practical Catech. lib. vi. sect. 4. vol. i. p. 174. Compare 
View of New Direct. p. 154. and vol. ii. Dispatch, p. 164. vol. iii. p. 769. 
The notion of the whole action being the sacrifice, was not new: it appears 
in the Fathers of old; and Mr. Perkins; who died in 1602, had taught the 
same. Problem. p..137; or English Works, vol. ii. p. 550. 


» Taylor, Holy Living, &c. chap. iv. sect. 10. Worthy Commun. p. 54. 
4 Bramhall’s Works, p. 35, 36, 996. 


* L’Estrange’s Alliance, &c, p. 187; 221. 

s Patrick’s Mens. Mystica, p. 16, 18,19. ed. 4. 

t Ibid. p. 35, uw Thid. p. 35, 36. w Ibid. p. 36. compare p. 19. 

* Ibid. p. 37. compare p. 38, 40. N.B. T have omitted Mr. Thorndike, 
because his notion plainly resolves into the passive sense, viz. into the grand 
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which was the right turn, copied from what the ancient 
Fathers had said in answer to the like charge of having 
no sacrifice, and as justly pleaded by Protestants now, as 
by Christians then, against their injurious accusers. 

Bishop Lany, after the Restoration, (A. D. 1663.) a 
very learned Divine, and of great acumen, scrupled not to 
call the whole eucharistical service true and proper sacri- 
ficé, proper without a metaphor, as being the fittest gift 
or present that could be offered to the Divine Majesty y. 
So little did he regard the frivolous distinctions of the 
Trent Council, or the new definitions invented to support 
them. 

Nine years after appeared Dr. Brevint?. He was well 
read in the eucharistic sacrifice: no man understood it 
better ; which may appear sufficiently from ¢wo tracts of 
his upon the subject, small ones both, but extremely fine. 
He stood upon the ancient ground, looked upon evangeli- 
cal duties as the true oblations and sacrifices, resolved 
the sacrifice of the Eucharist, actively considered, solely 
into them>; and he explained the practical uses of that 
doctrine in so clear, so lively, and soaffecting a way, that 
one shall scarce meet with any thing on the subject that 
can be justly thought to exceed it, or even to come up to 
ite. So that I could heartily jom my wishes with a late 


sacrifice itself, as contained in the Eucharist, because represented, applied, 
and participated in it. The Lutherans, generally, resolve it the same way, 
only differing as to the point of real or local presence. Vide Brochmand, 
tom. iii. p. 2072, 3052. 

y Bishop Lany’s Sermon on Hebr. xiii. 15. p. 16, 32. Compare my Re- 
view, vol. vii. p. 354, 355. 

2 In 1672, Dr. Brevint wrote the Depth and Mystery of the Roman Mass: 
reprinted 1673. In 1673, he published the Christian Sacrament and Sacri- 
fice. He was made Dean of Lincoln in 1681, and died in 1695. 

a Brevint, Depth and Myst. p. 16. 

b « Sincere Christians must have their hands full, at the receiving the 
‘holy Communion, with fowr distinct sorts of sacrifices. 1. The sacra- 
< mental and commemorative sacrifice of Christ. 2. The real and actual 
“ sacrifice of themselves. 3. The free-will offering of their goods. 4. The 
‘* peace-offering of their praises.” Brevint, Christian Sacrifice, 110, 111, 

c Brevint, Sacram. and Sacrif. sect. vi. vii. viii. p. 74—134. 
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learned writer, that that “excellent little book, entitled, 
«¢ The Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice, might be re- 
<é printed, for the honour of God, and the benefit of the 
« Church4,.” It is worth the noting, how acutely Dr. 
Brevint distinguished between the sacramental sacrifice of 
Christ, and the real or actual sacrifice of ourselves. We 
cannot properly ‘sacrifice Christ: we can only do it in 
signs and figures, that is, improperly, or commemoratively : 
but we may properly offer up ourselves to God; and that 
is, in strict propriety of speech, our sacrifice, our spiritual 
sacrifice. Dr. Brevint rejected, with disdain, any thought 
of a material sacrifice, a bread offering, or a wine offering s 
tartly ridiculing the pretences commonly made for it®. 
But I have dwelt long enough upon the Divines of the 
first class; who standing upon the old principles, and 
disregarding the mew definitions, continued to call the Eu- 
charist a ¢rue sacrifice, or a proper sacrifice, (meaning eu-= 
charistical and spiritual,) or forbore, at least, to call it 
improper, or metaphorical. . 

2. 1 may now look back to other Divines, who used a 
different language in this article. 

At the head of them‘ stands the celebrated Mr. Hooker, 
who wrote in 1597, and who feared not to say, that “ sa- 
 crifice is now no part of the Church ministry,’’ and 


d Dr. Hickes’s Christian Priesthood, vol. i. Prefat. Disc. p. 39, 40. 

¢ “Now among these magnificent wonders of Christ’s law, bread and 
“* wine can be reputed but of little importance ; which you may find as well 
“* or better among the oblations of Aaron, and thus far belonging better to 
“his order; because he is often commanded to offer bread, which Priest 
‘¢ Melchizedek is not. Therefore, if offering bread and wine makes an 
“< order, Aaron will be, more certainly a priest after the order of Melchize- 
“« dek, than was either Melehizedek or Christ himself.’ Brevint, Depth 
and Mystery, p. 116, See p. 117. 3 

f Dr. Rainoldes, in 1584, had in the way of arguing ad hominem shown, 
that the Fathers were no friends to the mass-sacrifice, considered as true 
and proper, inasmuch as they allowed only of spiritwal sacrifices, which, in 
the Romish account, were not tue or proper sacrifices. See Rainoldes 
against Harte, p. 472,535, 536, 539. That kind of arguing first led the 
way to such sort of language as Mr. Hooker made use of; but was not pre= 
cisely the same with it, not running in the like absolute terms. 
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that we have, ‘ properly, now no sacrifices.” I pre- 
sume he meant by proper sacrifice, propitiatory, accord- 
ing to the sense of the Trent Council, or of the new defi- 
nitions. In such a‘sense.as that, he might justly say, that 
sacrifice is no part of the Church ministry, or that the 
Christian Church has zo sacrifice. But 1 commend not 
the use of such new language, be the meaning ever so 
right: the Fathers never used it, 

Dr. Francis White, in the year 1617, (he was after- 
wards Bishop of Ely,) observed, that the name of sacrifice 
doth not in a proper and univocal sense belong to the Eu- 
charist, but in a large acceptation of the word, and in a 
figurative meaning; because it is a representation of the 
real sacrifice of Christ once offered upon the crossi. He 
was so far right, in making a representation of Christ’s 
sacrifice to be but: figuratively that sacrifice: but he for- 


got, that the Eucharist contains many spiritual services, 


which are: truly sacrifices in the Scripture language, and 
that even the memorial service, though it is but metonymi- 
cally Christ’s sacrifice, is yet really our sacrifice, our. spt- 
ritual sacrifice. From hence, however, may be seen how 
and by what degrees Protestant Divines came to leave off 
calling the Eucharist a sacrifice, or called it so with the 
epithet of improper, or figurative. It was chiefly owing 
to a partial conception of it: they considered it barely in 
its representative or relative view, and too hastily con- 
cluded, that since it was not the sacrifice represented, (as 
the Romanists pretended it was,) it was mo sacrifice at all 
in propriety of speech. 

Spalatensis, of that time, made no scruple of saying, 
over and over, that the Eucharist is “ not a true sacrifice.” 


s Hooker, Eccl. Polity, vol. ii. lib. 5. sect, 78. p. 439. Oxf. edit. 

h Once Clemens Alexandrinus, (Str. vii. p. 836.) and once Arnobius, (lib. 
vii.) has’ said, that the Christians had no sacrifices ; meaning such as the 
Pagans had boasted of: but that did not amount to saying, that the Church 
had no proper sacrifices, or properly no sacrifice, 

i White, Orthodox Faith and Way, p. 359. 

k Antonius de Dominis, lib. v. c. 6. p. 82, 265, 269, 271, 276. 


¢ 
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In a certain place, he expressed himself in such a manner 
as might be apt to surprise a man at the first reading: he 
says, that the name of true sacrifice was never given to 
the Eucharist, never thought on, before the very latest 
and the most corrupt ages!. But he meant it, I suppose, 
according to that sense of true sacrifice, which the Trent 
Council and the Popish writers had lately affixed to. the 
name. . 

The Divinity chairs in both Universities, about. that 
time, concurred in denying the Eucharist to be a true, 
real, or proper sacrifice: which appears from Dr. Abbot™, 
afterwards. Bishop of Sarum; and from Dr. Davenant™, 
afterwards Bishop of the same see. Both of them seemed 
to take their estimate of true and proper sacrifice from the 
new definitions; allowing them for argument sake, and’ 
joining issue with the Romanists upon their own terms. 
The like may be said of Mr. Mason, who frequently al- 
lows, or declares, that the Eucharist is not a sacrifice 
properly so called®. But Dr. Crakanthorp (about A.D. 
1624.) may serve for a good comment upon all the rest: 
for when he denied the Eucharist to be either a trie sa- 
crifice, or a sacrifice properly so called, he cautiously 
guarded what he had said, by restraining it to such a 
sense as the Trent Council and Romish divines had affixed 
to the phrases of true sacrifice, and sacrifice properly so 


1 Esse verwm sacrificium, nunquam ad postrema corrupta secula invenio, 
aut dictum, aut cogitatum, aut traditum, aut practicatum in Ecclesia. An- 
tonius de Dominis, ibid. p. 281. 

m <¢ The passion of Christ is the sacrifice which we offer : and because the 
“* passion of Christ is not now really acted, therefore the sacrifice which we 
“* offer is no true and real sacrifice.” 4bbot, Counterproof against Dr. Bi- 
shop, chap. xiv. p. 364. N.B. Here was the like partial conception of the 
thing as I before noted in Dr. White. 

Nos asserimus, in missa nihil posse nominari aut ostendi quod sit sacri- 
ficabile, aut quod rationem et essentiam habeat realis, externi et proprie 
dicti sacrificii: quamvis que adhiberi in eadem sdlent preces, eleemosyne, 
gratiarum actiones, spiritualium sacrificiorum nomen sortiantur ; quamvis 
etiam ipsa representatio fracti corporis Christi et fusi sanguinis, Jigurate 
sacrificium a veteribus sepenumero vocetur. Davenant. Determinat. q. 13. 

° Mason. de Minist, Anglic. p, 549,550, 551, 555, 627, 628. 
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called? That restriction, or salvo, was often forgot, and 
came, by degrees, to be more and more omitted; and so 
the most prevailing doctrine ran in absolute terms, that 
the Eucharist is mo true sacrifice, or no proper sacrifice, 
or in short, 0 sacrifice. Bishop Morton, being sensible 
how much it tended to disparage the holy Eucharist, and 
how contradictory it was to ancient language, to:say that 
the Eucharist is not a ¢rwe or not a proper sacrifice, en- 
deavoured to help the matter by a distinction between 
truth of excellency and truth of propriety 4; allowing the 
Eucharist to be true sacrifice, as to excellency of nature, 
but not as to propriety of speech: as if the new defini- 
tions were a better rule of propriety, than all that had 
prevailed for fifteen hundred years before. His distinction 
was a good one, in the main, but was not justly applied 
in this particular, where truth of excellency and truth of 
propriety are really coincident, and resolve both into one. 
However, so the vogue ran, as I have before said, and so 
has it been transmitted, through many hands, down to 
this day’. , 


P Sacrificium miss non est vere sacrificium propitiatorium, ut concilium 
Tridentinum definit, vestrigue docent; sed Eucharisticum tantummodo et 
commemorativum.—Sed nec omnino verum et proprie dictum sacrificium in 
missa ullum est; non quale Tridentinum concilium definivit, et vestri uno 
ore profitentur. Orakanthorp. contr. Spalatens. c. \xxiv. p. 574. 

4 Morton’s Institut. of the Sacram. book vi. chap. 3. p. 415. chap. 7. 
sect. 1. p. 470. 

How much the old notion of sacrifice Was now wearing out may be judged 
from Dr. George Hakewill, who wrote in 1641, and was otherwise a learned 
and judicious writer, particularly as to this very argument. He says, ** Com- 
«¢ memoration being an action, cannot, in propriety of speech, be the thing 
% sacrificed, which must of necessity be a substance,” &c. Hakewill, Dis- 

_sertat. p. 25. 

He rejects Austin’s definition, p. 4. And it is too plain from several 
places of his work, that the mists first raised by Bellarmiie, and: other Ro- 
mish divines, hung before his eyes. 

r The Lutheran Way of speaking, in this matter, may be secn in Deylin- 
gius, Observat. Miscellan. p. 291. and in Zeltner. Breviar. Controvers. cum 
Eccl. Gree. p. 231, 251. 

The Calvinistical way; in Dalleus, de Cult. Religiosis, p. 1122, 1126. 
L’Arroque, Hist: of the Eucharist, 275, &c. Basnage, Annal. tom. i. p. 373. 
all declare it, absolutely, no érue sacrifice : which, though well meant, is 
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3. Such being the case, there is the less reason to 
wonder that a third set of Divines, in process of time, 
sprang up, as it were, out of the two former. For some 
serious men perceiving how much the ancient and modern 
language differed in this article, and that by means of the 
now prevailing definitions they were likely to Jose their 
sacrifice; they thought of reconciling the eucharistic sa- 
crifice with the new definitions, by making it a material 
sacrifice. Our excellent Mr. Mede, in the year 1635, was 
chief in this scheme. The aim was good, to retrieve the 
Christian sacrifice, which seemed to be almost sinking ; 
but the measures were ill laid: for the only right way, as 
I conceive, of compassing what he intended, would have 
been to have restored the old definitions of sacrifice, and 
so to have set the Eucharist upon its érwe, and ancient, 
that is, spiritual foundation. The endeavouring to fix it 
on a material foot, and to make the elements themselves 
a sacrifice, was no more than what had been attempted, 
about fourscore years before, by the Romanistss, and, 
after mature deliberation, had been justly exploded by 
the shrewder ment, as Jewish, or meaner than Jewish, and 


too unguarded, and is different language from that of the Futhers of the 
Reformation. 

One of our date Divines (a person of great learning) speaks thus: 

“* We deny that there is any veason why the Eucharist should be called a 
“< true sacrifice, and properly so called, or ought to be so: for when we call 
“¢ any thing a ¢rue sacrifice, we have regard to the formal reason of a sa- 
‘* crifice, and not to the final.’ Nichols’s Additional Notes, p. 51. printed 
A. D. 1710. 

But what did he make the formal reason of a sacrifice? Did he take it 
from the mew definitions? Where there is properly a gift to God, by way of 
worship, to honour, or to please him, there is the formal reason of a sacri- 
fice. Gratulatory sacrifice is as properly sacrifice, as the propitiatory, or 
expiatory : they are different species under the same genus. 

s Ruardus Tapper. contr. Luther. art. 18. Gaspar. Casalius. De Sacrif. 
lib. i. c. 20, Jansenius, Concord. Evang. p. 905. Gordon. Huntleus, lib. ix. 
€3. Del. 

t Salmeron. tom. ix. tract. 29. p. 224. Maldonate, de Sacram. tom. i, 
par. 3. p. 334. Bellarmine, p. 788, 792, 793. Vasquez, tom. iii. p. 527. 
Suarez, tom. ili, p. 686, 905, 906, 910. Gregor. de Valentia, tom. iv, 
p. 1274. Baptista Scortia. de Missa, 34, 36, 38. Arcudius, p. 187, 189. 
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altogether repugnant to. Christian principles. Neither 
could Mr. Mede escape the censures of many of that 
time for what he was doing; as appears by a letter of 
Dr. Twisse, written in 1636, and since printed in Mede’s 
Works". Mr. Mede forbore however to print his Chris- 
tian Sacrifice; though he published the appendage to it, 
concerning the altar, which might give least offence: the 
rest appeared not till ten years after his decease, in the 
year 1648. There are many good things in it, for which 
reason it has generally been mentioned with respect by 
our best Divines: but in the point of a material sacrifice, 
(a sacrifice of the elements,) he had not many followers. 
Dr. Heylin, who in 1636 and 1637 had some: scheme or 
schemes of his ownW, seems to have taken into Mr. 
Mede’s in or before 1654, when he published his exposi- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed *. 

There are two fundamental flaws in Mr. Mede’s sys- 
tem: 1. One in his endeavouring to fix the notion or defi- 
nition of a: Christian sacrifice by the rules of the Levitical; 
as if typical and true were the same thing. 2. The other, 
in not being able to make out the sacrifice he aimed at, 
by the very rules which himself had fixed for it. He ob- 
served very justly, that in the Levitical peace offerings, 
God had, as it were, his part, portion, or mess, assigned 
in the sacrificey, or feast: (for God was considered in 
those feasts, not merely as Convivator, but as Conviva 
also; a necessary circumstance to complete the federal 
oblation and federal feast.) But when he came to make 
out the analogy between the Jewish and Christian feast, 
he could find no part or portion for God in the Eucharist ; 


u * J perceive, the main thing you reached after, was a certain mystery 
“¢ concerning a sacrifice; which the Papists have miserably transformed ; 
<¢ but, in your sense, is now-a-days become a mystery to all the Christian 
< world.’ Twisse, Ep. 70. Compare Mede’s Answer, Ep. 71. 

w In his Coal from the Altar, and in his Antidotum. 

x Heylin on the Creed, p. 240, &c. 

y Mede’s Christian Sacrifice, book ii. c. 7. p. 370, 371. 
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where we take all to ourselves?... There the. parallel fail- 
ed; the rule would not answer: therefore the rule was 
wrong. It would be trifling here to, reply, that a Chris- 
tian sacrifice is no Jewish one, and. is therefore: not to be 
measured by Jewish rules: for why then shoulda Chris- 
tian sacrifice be madé material by Jewish rules? or why 
is the definition of sacrifice measured by the same? E1- 
ther uniformly hold to. the rule assigned, or else give it 
up as no rule; and then. the Christian sacrifice may be a 
true and proper sacrifice, (though spiritual only,). being of 
a different kind from the Jewish ones. If, indeed, the 
Eucharist could be proved to be a material sacrifice by 
any clear text of Old Testament or New, then there 
would remain no further room for dispute: but since the 
point is chiefly argued from its supposed analogy to other 
material sacrifices, (Jewish or Pagan,) and that analogy 
does not answer, but fails in the main thing belonging to 
all material sacrifices, and which alone should, make them 
appear gifts to God; it is plain that the argument has an 
essential flaw in it, which no art can cure. 

One thing may be pertinently observed of Mr. Mede, 
that he confined the sacrifice to the ante-oblation. His 
was a sacrifice of the wnconsecrated bread and wine4, not 


z Luther first took notice of the self-contradiction contained in the mak- 
ing the elements a proper sacrifice to God in the Eucharist. 

Totum ergo cur nos panem, et vinum fom comedimus et bibimus, nihil 
relinquentes Deo?—Dum corpora nostra et laudes sacrificamus, nihil nobis, 
sed omnia Deo soli exhibemus, ut stet ratio sacrificii etiam spiritualis. 'To- 
tum nos voramus, et totum offerimus: hoc est tantum dicere; neque vora- 
mus si offerimus, neque offerimus si voramus: etita dum utrumque facimus, 
neuirum facimus. Quis audivit unquam talia? Omnia sibi pugnantissime 
contradicunt, et invicem sese consumunt: aut necessaric et infallibiliter con- 
cludunt Eucharistiam sacrificium esse non posse. Diluant hec, rogo, Lova- 
nienses ct Parisienses. Luth. de abrogand. Missa privata, tom. ii. par. 2. 
fol. 255. Several answers have been thought on, to elude this argument, by 
Romanists and others: but it is impossible to invent any that will bear. 

a ¢¢ Thus was there, as it were, a mutual commerce between God and the 
‘¢ people; the people giving unto God, and God again unto his people: the 
“© people giving a small thanksgiving, but receiving a great blessing ; offer- 
“ing bread, but receiving the body; offering wine, but receiving the mys- 
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of the consecrated ; not of the body and blood. He sup- 
‘posed no new sacrificing act in the post-oblation, but the 
‘representation only of Christ’s sacrifice, made by what 
chad been sacrificed before. So that some late notions of 
the eucharistic sacrifice can claim but very little counte- 
nance from Mr. Mede. What we call offering the ele- 
ments for consecration, (like as we offer the waters of 
‘Baptism,) he called sacrificing ; which was indeed calling 
it by a wrong name, and upon wrong principles: but, in 
other things, his notion of the Eucharist was much the. 
same with the common one; and he went not those 
strange lengths, those unwarrantable excesses, which, I 
am sorry to say, some late schemes manifestly abound 
with. But I proceed. 

The doctrine of a material sacrifice, first brought hither 
about 1635, barely subsisted till the Restoration, and af- 
terwards slept, as it were, for thirty or forty years. But 
in 1697, two queries being sent to a learned man‘, in 
these terms, ‘© Whether there ought to be a true and real 
‘¢ sacrifice in the Church; and, Whether there is any such 
“thing in the Church of England,” (both which might 
very safely have been answered in the affirmative, keep- 
ing to the ferms wherein they were stated,) that learned 
person chose to alter the terms, érwe and real, into mate- 
rial, and still answered in the affirmative : which was go- 
ing too far. Nevertheless, in his answer to the queries, 
he admitted of some spiritual sacrifices, as being true, and 
real, and proper sacrifices; which makes it the more sur- 
prising that he should think of any other sacrifice. For 
since it is self-evident that truth of excellency goes along 
with the spiritual sacrifices, and since he himself had al- 
lowed truth of propriety to go along with the same, or 
‘with some of them at least; to what purpose could it be 
to seek out for another sacrifice, not more proper, but cer- 
tainly less excellent, than what we had before? It is an 


<¢ tical blood of Christ Jesus.” Mede’s Disc. li, p. 293. Comp, Christian Sa- 
crif. chap, viii. 
b Dr. Hickes, in Two Discourses, p. 51, &c. 61. printed 1732. 
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uncontestable maxim, that the value of a sacrifice: cart 
never rise higher than the value of the sacrificers4; and 
therefore if they sacrifice themselves, it is not possible 
that they should do more, because in the giving them- 
selves, they give all that they have to give. What dig- 
nity then, or value, could it add to an evangelical priest- 
hood, or sacrifice, to present the Divine Majesty with a 
loaf of bread, or a chalice of wine? or what. practical 
ends or uses could be served by it? I shall only observe 
farther, that. the same learned writer, afterwards, took 
material. thing into the very definition of sacrifice*: but 
upon the latest correction, he struck it out'again, putting 
gift instead of itf; thereby leaving room for spiritual sa- 
crifice (which undoubtedly is a gift) to be as proper.a sa- 
crifice as any. So that his frst and his. last thoughts 
upon the subject appear to have been conformable so far, 
in a critical point, upon which much depends, 

Another learned writer (a zealous materialist, if ever 
there was one) laid it down for his groundwork, that no- 
thing can properly be called a sacrifice except some mate- 
rial thing: but to save himself the trouble of proving it, 
he was pleased to aver, that it was given for granted&. 
It might reasonably be asked, when given, or by whom? 
Not by the penmen of the Old or New Testament; not 
by the Christian Fathers, or Pagan Platonists, in their 
times: not by the Schoolmen down to the Reformation, 
nor by the Papists themselves, generally, before the Coun- 
cil of Trent: not by any considerable number of Protest- 


v 


4 Vid. Peter Martyr. loc, commun. p. 753, 895. Field on the Church, 
p. 209. Cornel, a Lapide, in Heb. vii. 7. seems to allow this maxim, when 
he says, In omni sacrificio sacerdos major est sua victima quam offert. 

¢ Hickes’s Christian Priesthood, p. 74. ed. 2. A.D. 1707. <¢ A sacrifice is 
“‘ a material thing solemnly brought, or presented, and offered to any God, 
“* according to the rites of any religion,” &c. 

f Hickes’s Christian Priesthood, vol. i. p. 159. A.D. 1711. “ A sacrifice 
“is a gift brought, and solemnly offered by a priest, ordinary or extraor- 
“« dinary, according to the rites and observances of any religion, in, before, 
*‘ at, or upon any place, unto any God, to honour and worship him, and 
“* thereby to acknowledge him to be God and Lord.” 

s Johuson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part i, p. 5. ed. 1714, or p. 6. ed. 1724, 


a 
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ants, till fifty years after, or more; never by the Divines 
of our Church, without contradiction and opposition from 
other Divines as wise and as learned as any we have had: 
not given for granted, even by Dr. Hickes, of the material 
side, in 16974; no, nor in*1711, as hath been already 
hinted. To be short then, that important point was ra- 
ther taken than given for granted, by one writer who 
wanted a foundation to build a new system upon: and as 
the foundation itself was weak, the superstructure, of 
course, must fall, however curiously wrought, or aptly 
compacted, had it really been so. 

But it is time for me now, my Reverend Brethren, to 
relieve your patience, by drawing to a conclusion. I have 
pointed out (so far as I have been able to judge, upon 
very serious and diligent inquiry) the original ground and 
source of all the confusion which has arisen in this argu- 
ment. The changing the o/d definitions for new ones has 
perplexed us: and now again, the changing the mew ones 
for the old may set us right. Return we but to the an- 

® cient ideas of spiritual sacrifice, and then all will be clear, 

just, and uniform. We need not then-be vainly searching 

for a sacrifice (as the Romanists have been before us) 

. among feats that speak nothing of one, from Melchize- 

j dek in Genesis down to Hebrews the thirteenth. Our 
proofs will be found to lie where the spiritual services lie, 

and where they are called sacrifices. The Eucharist con- 

tains many of them, and must therefore be a proper sacri- 
fice, in the strength of those texts, and cannot be other- 





@ His words are: ‘* Vocal sacrifices are commonly called spiritual.— 
‘« These are true, real sacrifices—— and therefore our Saviour is said to have 
“ offered them up, Heb. v. 7. and they are expressly called sacrifices, Heb. 
“ xiii. 15. and 1 Pet. ii.5. Two Disc. p. 53. The sacrifice of praises and 
** prayers unto God is a proper, but spiritual sacrifice,”’ p. 61. 

iV. B. \t appears to me, that Dr. Hickes’s original scheme of the Ch2‘%is- 
tian sacrifice (though he called it material) really meant no more than an 
oblation of the material elements for consecration, (which certainly is no 
sacrifice,) and a commemorative service performed by the material elements, 
an external, manual service, as opposed to mere mental or vocal: both 
which points might have been granted him, as not amounting to the saeri~ 
Sice of any material substance, the point in question. 
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wise. Here. the primitive Fathers rested that matter; 
and here may we rest it, as upon firm ground. Let.us 
not presume to offer the Almighty any dead sacrifice iw 
the Eucharist; he does not offer us empty signs: but as 
he conveys to us the choicest of his blessings by those 
signs, so by the same signs (not sacrifices) ought we to 
convey our choicest gifts, the Gospel services, the true sa- 
crifices, which he has commanded. So will the federal 
league of amity be mutually kept up and perfected. Our 
sacrifices will then be magnificent, and our priesthood glo- 
rious; our altar high and heavenly, and our Eucharisi a 
constant lesson of good life; every way fitted to draw 
down from above those inestimable blessings which we 
so justly expect from it, Let but the work or service be 
esteemed the sacrifice, rather than the material elements, 
and then there will be no pretence or colour left for ab- 
surdly supposing, that any sacrifice of ours can be expia- 
tory, or more valuable than ourselves; or that our hopes 
of pardon, grace, and salvation can depend upon any sa- 
crifice extrinsic, save only the all-sufficient sacrifice of 
Christ. When once those foreign fictions, or fancies, of 
other extrinsic sin offerings or expiations are removed, 
there will be no error in asserting a proper eucharistic 
sacrifice; but many good practical uses will be served by 
it. 

Under the legal economy, bulls and goats, sheep and turtle- 
doves, bread offerings and wine offerings, were really sacri- 
fices: they had legal expiations (shadows of érwe) annexed 
to them ; to intimate,. that érwe expiation then, and always, 
must depend solely on the true sacrifice of atonement, the 
sacrifice of the cross. The shadows have since disappear- 
ed; and now it is our great Gospel privilege, to have wm- 
mediate access to the true sacrifice, and to the true expia- 
tions, without the intervention of any legal expiation or 
legal sacrifice. ‘To imagine any expiatory sacrifice now 
to stand between us and the great sacrifice, is to keep us 
still at a distance, when we are allowed to draw near: it 
is dishonouring the grace of the Gospel; and, in short, is 
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a flat contradiction to both Testaments. For the rule of 
both is, and the very nature of things shows that so it 
must be, that all ¢rwe expiation must resolve solely, direct- 
ly, and immediately, into the one true sacrifice of expia- 
tion, namely, the grand sacrifice. If, indeed, we had now 
any legal or typical offences to expiate, then might bread 
and wine be to us an expiatory typical sacrifice, as before 
to the Jews; and that would be all. If we look for any 
thing higher, they have it not in them, neither by their 
own virtue, nor by any they can borrow: for it is no 
more possible that the blood of the grape, representing 
Christ’s blood, should purge the conscience, and take away 
sins now, than that the blood of bulls or of goats, repre- 
senting the same blood of Christ, could do it aforetime. 
The utmost that any material sacrifices, by virtue of the 
grand sacrifice, could ever do, was only to make some 
degal or temporal atonement: they cannot do so much. 
now, because the legal economy is out of doors, and all 


things are become new. In a word, our expiations now 


are either spiritual or none: and therefore such of course 
must our sacrifices also be, either spiritual or none at all. 
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AS I have hinted something above of the strange 
lengths which have been run, and of the wnwarrantable 
excesses which some late systems of the eucharistic sa- 
crifice manifestly abound with; it may reasonably be 
expected that I should here give some account of what 
1 there intimated. I must own, it is the most unwel- 
come part of my employ, and what I least wished to be 
concerned in. It can never be any pleasure to a good 
mind to be exposing failings, even when there is a neces- 
sity for it; but it is rather an abatement of the solid satis- 
faction arising from the maintaining of the truth, that it 
cannot ordinarily be done without some kind of rebuke, 
open or tacit, upon every gainsayer. When I first en- 
gaged in the subject of the Eucharist, I saw what neces- 
sity there was for throwing off the material hypothesis, 
(being wnscriptural, and uncatholic, and many ways un- 
reasonable,) lest it should hang like a millstone upon the 
neck of the main cause. Nevertheless, I endeavoured to 
remove that weight with all imaginable tenderness to- 
wards persons, living or dead; designing only to rectify 
mistakes, in a manner the most respectful, so as not to 
betray the cause of truth. What I could not approve of, 
in a late learned writer, I expressed my dislike of, where 
necessary, in the softest terms; scarce noting the defor- 
‘mities of his system in any explicit way, but wrapping 
them up in generals, and throwing the kindest shade 
over them. But by what has appeared since, I find, 
that every degree of tenderness, and every token of re- 


* See above, p. 175. 
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spect must be looked upon as nothing, unless I could 
have commended the same writer, as a person of sound 
judgment», in the very things wherein he certainly judged 
amiss, and much to the prejudice of those important 
truths which I had undertaken to defend. A very parti- 
cular stress is laid upon that gentleman’s solid learning 
and judgment in this very question: he was, it seems, 


visibly superior in learning and argument to all opposers ¢; 


insomuch that a most eminent person, in 1716, had not 
the courage to contradict him, however disposed to it, in 
the article of the sacrifice4. I have no inclination to de- 
tract from that gentleman’s falents: though the proper 
glory of a man lies not in the possession, but in the right 
use of them. Admiration of persons has often been found 
a false guide in our searches after truth. Very great men 
have frequently been observed to run into great excesses: 
and I doubt not but to make it appear that he did so in 
the article now before us. Men must, at last, be tried 
by truth, (which is above every thing,) and not truth by 
men, or by namest. That I may observe some method, 
I shall point out the excesses which that learned writer 
appears to have run into, under the heads here following : 


b See Dr. Brett’s Remarks on Review, p. 97. and compare p. 1, 121, 
123, 156. 

e “¢ Mr. Johnson’s books had given great offence to many in the highest 
** stations in this Church. Dr. Hancock, Dr. Wise, and Dr. Turner, and 
“ some others were encouraged to answer him; but they were all found to 
** be too weak to be any of them, or all together, a match for a man of his 
*< solid learning and judgment : he was visibly their superior in learning 
“«¢ and argument, and their faint essays served but to raise his reputation.’” 
Breit, ibid. p. 122. 

a ¢¢ This eminent person, whoever he was, (for Mr. Johnson does not. 
«© name him,) and who was least expected to favonr the doctrine of the sacri- 
«© fice, had not the courage to deny it to be one.” Brett, ibid. 

The design, I suppose, of that eminent person, was not to enter into the 
debate at all, but only to suggest an healing thought, ziz. that since every 
thing of moment was perfectly secure without the material hypothesis, there 
could be no good reason left for the warmth that was shown in it. A wise 
reflection ; which ought to have been thankfully received, and seriously at- 
tended to. 

¢ See my Importance &c yol. v. p. 334. 
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1. In depreciating spiritual sacrifices beyond what was 
decent or just. 

3. In overvaluing material saelificel 

3. In overstraining many things relating to our Lord’s 
supposed sacrifice in the Eucharist. 

4. Im overturning or undermining the sacrifice of the 
eross. 

5. In the wrong stating ovr sacrifice in the Eucharist. 

6. In giving erroneous accounts of the Evangelical or 
Christian priesthood. 

These several heads may farnish out so many distinct 
chapters: I shall take them in the order as they lie, and 
shall proceed as far in them as necessity may seem to re- 
quire, or my present leisure may permit; reserving the 
rest for any future occasion, according as circumstances 
may appear. 


GTA PT: 


Showing some Excesses of the new Scheme, in depreciating 
spiritual Sacrifices. 


I. I MADE mention before of Mr. Johnson’s taking it 
for granted, that spzritual sacrifice cannot be sacrifice pro- 
perly so called: which was throwing off a very import- 
ant question too negligently, and forbidding it a fair hear- 
ing. 

II. Elsewhere he maintains, that “ it is impossible in 
‘ the nature of things, that prayer and praise without sa- 
* crifice’ (he meant material sacrifice) “can be better 
*“ than with its.’ I pass by the pretence offered in sup- 
port of this paradox ;. because it is an old one, borrowed 
from the Romanists: and it was solidly confuted long 


f See above, p. 176. I forgot to take Grotius into my list above; who 
says, Eleemosyne et jejunia et res similes sunt sacre actiones, et quidem 
externe ; ideoque cum fiunt ex fide in Christum, sunt sacrificia novi fiede- 
ris, etiam talia per que Deus nobis redditur propitius. Gro. Vot. pro Pace, 
p. 670. Conf. 715. 

% Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 123. 
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ago, by our very learned and judicious Mr. Mason, I 
shall only note farther, that the author might as justly 
have said, that it is impossible for uncircumcision to be 
better than circumcision, because he who receives circum- 
cision as he ought, must of course have the true circum- 
cision of the heart, and both must needs be better than 
one. 

III. Another the like paradox is, that “ prayer and 
“ praise are absurdly preferred to material sacrifices'.”’ 
Much might be said in confutation of this assertion, both 
from Scripture and antiquity: but I consult brevity; be- 
sides that the baré mentioning such things is sufficient to 
expose them. I shall only ask, how came material in- 
cense to be laid aside, and naked prayer to be preferred 
before it, as proper to the saints, under the Gospel‘? In- 
eense was symbolical prayer; prayer is the evangelical in- 
cense, and as much preferable to the other, as ¢ruth is to 
shadow, or thing signified to the sign or figure of it. 

IV. To disparage spiritwal sacrifice yet farther, he says, 
« A ¢ontrite spirit is called a sacrifice by David, though 
«it be no more than a disposition of mind fitting us for 
«¢ devotion and humiliation, and may prevail with God 
<‘ when no real [viz. material] sacrifice is to le had}.” 
An unseemly reflection upon what are emphatically called 
the sacrifices of God, in that very place™, as vastly pre- 
ferable to material sacrifices. The Psalmist did not mean, 
when material sacrifice was not to le had: for in the verse 
immiediately preceding he says, “ Thou desirest not sa- 
*¢ crifice, else would I give it: thou delightest not in 
« burnt offering™.”’ What could be said plainer, to show 
the preference of the spiritual sacrifices above all other? 


h Mason de Minister. Anglic. p. 585. 
_i Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 127. 

k Revel. v. 8. Conf. Irenaeus, lib. iv..c. 17. p. 249. 

1 Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 128. 

™ Psalm li. 17. 

» The pretences made for changing the aninnsleBeay in order to elude the 
sense, (p. 131.) appear so forced and unnatural, as not to deserve a. serious 
confutation. 
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V. The author goes on in the same strain: ‘ Whatever 
“is now said of prayer without sacrifice, it is certain, 
“that it is but mere synagogue worship °.”’ It is cer- 
tain that such prayer is the worship of the saints, under 
the Gospel, as I before noted. But, I presume, this in- 
genious turn was thought on to anticipate or to retort 
the charge of Judaism ; which may justly be objected to 
material sacrifices, and frequently has been. It is odd to 
speak of public prayer without sacrifice, when such prayer 
is itself a Christian sacrifice: but he meant prayer with- 
out a material sacrifice; that, in his account, is mere 
synagogue worship. He forgot, that it runs in Christ’s 
name. , 

VI. Another position is, that “ a sacrifice of righteous- 
“ness signifies a noble or rich sacrifice, such as it was 
*‘ proper for King David to offerP.” But learned men 
have well shown, that it signifies true and spiritual sacri- 
fice4, as opposed to material, typical, symbolical: and 
such spiritual sacrifice is really richer and nobler than an 
hecatomb. I am aware that something may be speciously 
pleaded from Psalm li. 19: and Mr. Johnson makes his 
use of it. But the learned Vitringa seems to me to have 
given a just account of that whole matters. 

VII. To disparage spiritual sacrifices yet more, and to 
give the reader as low and contemptible an idea of them 4s 
possible, they are compared with the wood offerings * 
mentioned in Nehemiah"; the fuel brought for the use 
of the sacrifices: and it is thereupon observed, that “ the 
“« Jews of old hoped, as well as other people, by their 
“* sweet-scented cane and wood, to render their sacrifice a 


® Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p: 128. » 

P Johnson, ibid. p. 130. 

i See Vitringa, de Vet. Synagog. p. 65. Observat. Sacr. tom. li. p. 499, 
in Isa. tom. ii. p. 56, 733, 829. 

* Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 130. 

s Vitringa in Isa. tom. ii. p. 733. 

* Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii, p. 225. - 

“ Nehem. x. 34. xiii. 31. 
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: *< more agreeable service.” A coarse comparison! Had 
| not the author otherwise bore the character of a grave 
and serious writer, one could not have taken this extraor- 
dinary thought to proceed from any reverent regard to- 
wards spiritwal sacrifices, the sacrifices of God. However, 
we may perceive from hence, that as often as any one 
should have objected the meanness of a loaf offering, or a 
wine offering, he was provided with an answer, and pre- 
pared to retort. 

VIII. I shall take notice but of one article more, under 
this head. It was a famous topic among the Christian 
Fathers, when arguing for spiritual sacrifices, that spi- 
ritual offerings were most agreeable to spiritual beings*, 
such as God, and the souls of men: the same argument 
has been as justly urged by learned moderns. But in 
order to break the force of it, it is observed, that Porphy- 
ry of old, and the Quakers of late days, have carried those 
reasonings too far, in the spiritualizing wayY. Be it so: 
may not wise men know where to stop? Has not external 
religion been oftener and more grievously perverted, and 
carried into extremes? We know what superstitions and 
dangerous deceits arose from the use of material incense 
in the Eucharist 2, by the making it an offering for sin?: 
neither have we reason to expect any thing better from 
the bringing in a material mincha, for the like purposes, 
into the Christian Church. . 
- ; However, this way of depreciating iternal religion 

and spiritual sacrifice is not the way to promote the 
prime uses, the practical ends and purposes of the holy 
~ Communion. It is indeed said on the other hand, in the 








w Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 225. 
x Tertullian. de Orat. c. xxvii. xxviii. See Review, vol. vii. p. 369. Lac- 
tantii Epit. c. lviii. p. 169. De ver. Cult. lib. vi. c. 24, 25. 

y Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 127. 

2 Vid. Renaudotius, Collect. Liturg. tom. i. 201. 

a Jacob. Liturg. p. 38, 53. ed. Fabric. Marci Liturg. 261, 273. Ordo 
' Commun. Renand. tom. ii. p. 4, 6, 18, 19. Mozarab. Miss. in Martene. 
tom. i. p. 470, 498. Dionys. Missal. ibid. p.519. Prudent. Pontif. ibid. 528. 
j Maysacens. Missal. ibid. 538. conf. 591, 601. 
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way of apology, that they “ do not at all lessen the value’ fa 
“ of any internal grace, or thé necessity of a pious life,” 
but the contrary>, They do not mean it, I easily be-/ — 
lieve: but in fact they do it. For every cool, considering 
man must see, that those ow notions of spiritual sacrifice 
(very different from the elevated ideas which Scripture 
and Catholic antiquity every where inculcate) can have 
no good aspect upon practical religion. As to the pre- 
tence of “raising the dignity of the Sacrament®,” by a 
material sactifice, it is marvellous that any man of mode- 
tate discernment can entertain such a thought: for the 
reverse is the certain truth. The dignity of the holy Sa- 
crament must infallibly suffer, if so mean, so unprimitive 
a sacrifice should ever be admitted into it. The ancients 
‘constantly preserved the dignity of the Eucharist, by sup- 
porting the dignity of spiritual sacrifices: if moderns will 
submit to learn of them, they will use the same effectual 
methods, often proved and tried. 


CHAP. II. 


Showing the Excrsses of the new Scheme, in OVERVA- 
LUING material Sacrifices. 


I. It is alleged, that ‘there is more intrinsic value in 
“a loaf of bread and a flagon of wine, than in all the gold 
“and silver in the Indies; because the former will for 
“ some time support our lives, the other cannot do it of it- 
“self, but only as by the consent of men, it has a value 
“set upon itd.” Upon which I observe, 1. That the ar- 
Sument proves too much: for, by the same argument, a 
flask of air would have more intrinsic value than all the 
rest put together; since air is absolutely necessary to 
support life, which none of the rest are. 2. The author 
observes elsewhere, that bloody sacrifices, in themselves, 


» Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 283. alias p. 288. Brett’s Re- 
marks on Review, p. 139. 

* Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 283. 

4 Johnson, ibid. part ii. p. 62. 
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are of the nobler sort©; that is, have more éntrinsic value : 
and yet David (a very wise and good man) disdained to 
yoffer even such to God, if they were to cost him nothing‘. 
He measured the value of the sacrifice by the self-denial, 
the respect, and the affection of the offerer, shown in part 
by the costliness of the offering. And indeed, when God 
did require material sacrifices at all, he required costly 
ones, of as many as could afford it. But what do our 
bread and wine cost a whole congregation? What the 
communicants, who, perhaps, are not ‘one half of the 
whole? What does the quota of any single communicant 
amount to? Besides that, in reality, we give God no- 
thing: we take all to ourselves, though not all of it pro- 
vided at our own proper cost or charge. Was there ever 
such a sacrifice known or thought on, either among Jews 
or Gentiles, since the world stood? Or were the primitive 
Christians ever charged with any thing of this kind? 

II. It ig pretended farther, that this material oblation is 
of “ greater value than ourselves 8.” Impossible, if we 
ourselves are the offerers»: for it is a clear and uncon- 
testable maxim, (as I have hinted above,) that the value 
of a sacrifice can never rise higher than the value of the 
sacrificers. Upon the strength of which maxim our very 
learned and judicious Dean Field did not scruple to inti- 
mate, that if a man could be supposed to sacrifice even 


e Johnson, Propit. Oblat. p, 10. 

f 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. 

s Johnson, Propit. Oblat. p. 107. 

h That we are the offerers (and not Christ, as the Romanists absurdly 
pretend) is allowed by Dr. Hickes, who says, “‘ As the congregation offered, 
< so it consecrated and performed the whole eucharistical service, by the 
“© ministration of the priest; who therefore always administered in the plu- 
s¢ yal number: moor Ptoonty vo, we offer,” &c. Christian Priesth. vol. i. 
pref. Account, p. 22, 23. 

The Romanists themselves allowed it, a few years before the Council of 
Trent; as appears from. Alphonsus a Castro. Heres. lib. x. fol. 214, edit. 
A. D. 1549. 

Sacerdos, in persona Ecclesia, presentat Deo Patri oblationem factam 
per Filinm in ara crucis, Compare Field, p. 210. and Spalatensis, lib. vy. 
) c. 6. p. 282. 
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Christ our Lord, it would not be so valuable as the sacri- 
fice of himselfi. The same principle is confirmed by the _ q 
united voices of the ancients, who always looked upon 
self-sacrifice as the most valuable of any *. They had good 
reason to think so, if either our Lord’s example, or St. 
Paul’s authority ', or the nature of the thing itself can be _ 
of any weight. . 

III. It is pretended, that the bread and wine are the 
most excellent and valuable sacrifice, because ‘ they are , 
“in mystery and inward power, though not in substance, 
“‘ the body and blood of Christ, and therefore the most 
“sublime and divine sacrifice that men or angels can 
“offer™:” they are enriched, replenished, overshadowed 
by the Holy Spirit, and by such Divine influence rendered 
the body and blood in efficacy and virtue, receiving by the 
Spirit a life-giving power®. 

To which I answer, 1. That it is certainly a valuable _ 
Sacrament: and what the author here enumerates may 
show the value of what God gives to us, not the value of 
what we give to him in it. The Spirit, which is supposed 
to make all the value, is what God gives to us in the Eu- 
charist, not what we give to God: for it cannot be sup- 
posed that we sacrifice the Holy Spirit. So that all that 






i Field on the Church, p. 209. 

k Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. p. 836, 848, 849, 860. Origen, tom. ii. p. 364. 
ed. Bened. Cyprian, Ep. 76. p. 232. alias Ep. 77. p. 159. Euseb. Demonst. — 
p- 40. Basil, tom. iii. p. 207. ed, Bened. Nazianzen, tom. i. p. 38. Hilarius, 


p. 154. ed. Bened. Chrysostom, tom. v. p. 20, 231, 316, 503, tom. vii. p. rs 

216. ed. Bened. Augustin. de Civit. Dei, lib. xix. c. 23. lib. x. c. 20. ed. Be- ae 

ned. Procopius, in Isa. p, 22. Gregor. M. Dial. iv. c. 59. + 
1 Rom. xii. 1. Phil. ii. 17, 2 Tim. iv. 6. p ; 


™ Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 60. compare 67, 141, 

» Johnson, ibid. p. 171. Note, That overshadowing is peculiar to Bap- 
tism : for because it is said, that a man must be born of water and of the 
Spirit, the Fathers sometimes followed the Jigure, in describing the new 
birth. The Spirit is guasi maritus; the water is marita, and fecundaia, 
and therefore styled unda genitalis. The Holy Ghost overshadows; the 
water brings forth ; and the holy thing born is the new Christian. How to 
adapt the same jigwre to the Eucharist, I see not; nor how to apply it to 
the purpose of sacrifice. 
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the author has here said, however pertinent to the sacra- 

_. mental part of the Eucharist, is foreign to the sacrificial, 
 ’ and ean add little to the value of it. It is but consecrated 
bread and wine still that we are supposed to sacrifice ; un- 
uf less we take in Christ’s natural body to enrich the sacri- 
fice, which would be Popery; or else the Divine Spirit, 
which is worse. 2. Besides, it is certain, that the baptis- 
mal waters are as much enriched, replenished, overshadow - 
ed by the Holy Spirit, and have the same (if not greater) 
life-giving power, and yet they are no sacrifice at all. 3. 
I have before hinted, that no sacrifice, which we can offer, 
can be more valuable than ourselves: and therefore all 
this pompous train of words must come to nothing. 4. 
The notion of the Spirit’s coming upon the elements, to 
make them absolutely the body, is a gross notion; arising 
only from a popular form of speech®, and not consistent 
with the érue and ancient doctrine, that the unworthy eat 
not the body, nor drink the blood of Christ in the Eucha- 
ristP: neither have they the communion or fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. It is not sufficient here to say, that they 
do receive the Spirit, but receive 1o benefit, because they 
resist, or quench the Spirit: for being “ guilty of the 
“ body and blood of the Lord,” in the very act, (1 Cor. xi. 
24.) there is no room to suppose that in that very act 
they receive motions of grace: and if they recelve none, 
’ there are none to be quenched. Or if, on the contrary, 
they were certain to receive the kindly motions of the 
_. Spirit in the very act, who should forbid the unworthy 
coming to receive motions of grace? This evasion there- 
fore will not answer the purpose. The Spirit deserts ill 
» men in their sinful acts: therefore the unworthy do not 
 yeceive the Spirit, but the elements only: therefore again, 
they receive not the dody ; because without the Spzrit, 








© See my Review, vol. vii. p. 94, 185, 194, 284, 827, 295. 

} P Review, vol. vii. p. 157. Ostensum est Dominum recedere cum negatur, 
nec immerentibus ad salutem prodesse quod sumitur, quando gratia saluta- 
ris in cinerem, sanctitate fugiente, mutetur. Cyprian. de Lups. p. 214. ed. 
Bened. 
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the elements, ex hypothesi, are not the body and blood, 
but bare elements, having a relative holiness, because be- . 
fore consecrated, and that is al]. 5. If the bread and wine « 
once consecrated were absolutely the body and blood, by — 
means of the Spirit, there is no reason why the baptismal , 
waters should not be thought Christ’s blood absolutely, 
by means of the same Spirit. It is certain, from the na- 
ture of the thing, and it is confirmed by the concurring 
verdict of antiquity 4, that we are as properly dipped in 
the blood of Christ in Baptism, as we eat the body and 
blood of Christ in the Eucharist. Therefore the baptismal 
water is as valuable as the eucharistical wine, and as fit 
to make a sacrifice of; and it is also commemorative of the 
death and passion: consequently the elements in either Sa- 
crament, being blessed with like privileges, and having the 
like dignity, have all of them, in that view, the same title, 
and ought all of them to be sacrifices, as much as any. 

IV. It is further pretended, that the consecrated bread 
and wine are changed, if not in their substance, yet in 
their inward qualities*: which appears to be sound only, 
without meaning ; or words without ideas. When water is 
said to have been miraculously changed into wine, the 
words carry some idea of an internal change of qualities : 
but when wine remains wine still, not changed as to colour, 
or taste, or smell, or any other perceivable quality, it is 
hard to say what that inward change means, or what idea 
it carries with it. Outward relations, adventitious uses or 
offices, are easily understood ; and relative holiness carries _ 
some sense in its: but the inward change, the inhering, 
imtrinsic holiness, supposed in this case, will not comport — 
either with true philosophy or sound theology. Whatever « 
it means, or whatever it is conceived to be, certain it is, — 








4 See my Review, vol. vii. p. 302. and to the references in the margin 
add, Salmasius contr. Grot. p. 186,191, 394. and Patrick’s Full View of the ( 
Eucharist, p. 82, 

* Grabe, Defens, Eccl, p. 75, 87, 20, 85, 91. Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif, part i. 
p. 254, 255. alias p. 258, 259, 163, 181, 183, 244. first edit. 

* See my Review, vol. vii. p. 91. 
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, that it belongs as much to the consecrated waters of Bap- 
» tism',as to the consecrated elements of the Eucharist : and 
"80 let it pass. 

V. The most important paradox of all, relating to this 

» head, is, that the consecrated elements are the substitutes 
of the body and blood ; are sacrificed first, and afterwards 
taken by the communicants im liew of the natural body 
and blood, or of the sacrifice of the cross¥. ‘ The eucha- 

‘¢ ristical bread and wine are made the most perfect and 

“‘ consummate representatives of the body and blood.— 

*« They are not only substituted, but they are, by the power 

“ of the Spirit which is communicated fo them,—made the 

lively, efficacious Sacrament of his body and blood.— 

«¢ The visible material substitutes—are the bread and wine: 
‘¢ and when the Holy Spirit, which is his envisible repre- 
< sentative, communicates its power and presence to the 
‘* symbols, which are his visible representatives, they do 
** thereby become as full and authentic substitutes, as it is 
“‘ possible for them to be*. The sacramental body and 
<¢ blood of Christ are substituted instead of the natural, 
‘¢ and are therefore first to be presented-to the most worthy 

“« party in the covenant, the infinite grantor of all mercies, 

 “ and then, in the next place, to the least worthy persons, 

“< or the grantees, the whole body of Christian people y.” 

_ How to make any clear sense or consistency of these or 

the like positions, I know not; but they seem to be em- 

barrassed with insuperable perplexities. 1. The notion of 
_ substitute, as here applied, appears unaccountable. The 

- sacramental body is supposed to be substituted for the na- 
tural, so as to be exclusively an equivalent for it, made 

- such consummate proxy, substitute, representative, by the 

| power and presence of the Holy Spirit wath it and in i. 
This is the notion, if I can understand it. And if this be 


H 








oe 


ee 


* See my Review, vol. vii. p. 300, 301, 302. 
. " Johnson, Propit. Oblat. p. 29, 30, 44, 76. 
x Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part i. p. 183. alias p. 186. Compare p. 344, 
alias 349. and p. 176. alias 179. ; 
y Johnson, Unbloody Sacrif. part i. Pref. to second edit. 
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the notion, it is very different from the old notion of in- 
struments of investiture, or deeds of conveyance, supposed 


to convey instrumentally some other thing”, but not to be 


so given in lieu of it, as to exclude it, or supersede it, or to 


supply the want of it. The rights, privileges, honours, 
offices, so conveyed, are supposed to go with the pledges, 
and not to be made up to the grantee by an equivalent. 
The pledges (a ring, suppose, or book, or parchment, or 
staff) are worthless things in themselves, and are valuable 
only for what accompanies them, not for what they really 
inclose or contain. In aword, such pledges are not exclu- 
sively given in liew of the things which they are pledges 
of, (for then the party would be no richer for them than 
the bare pledges amount to,) but such a manner of deli- 
very is made in dieu of another manner; and the pledge and 
thing go together». In the Eucharist, for example, Christ’s 
crucified body and blood shed (that is, his atonement and 
sacrifice) are spiritually eaten and drank, under the pledges 


= See my Review, vol. vii. p. 146, 147, 148. 

a For were it so, then the inward part, or thing signified, would not be our 
Lord’s body, but a fictitious body given in its room: and if made such body 
absolutely, by an union with the Spirit, it would be more properly the body 
of the Spirit, than our Lord’s body, from which it is supposed distinct: and 
in this way, the very idea of our mystical union with Christ’s glorified body 
would be obscured or lost, and we should be but as aliens from his proper 
body ; unless two bodies of Christ (not sign and thing, but ubsolutely two 
bodies, for the sacramental is said to be absolutely the body) were given at 
once in the Eucharist. 

» See Review, vol. vii. p. 148. N.B. A thing may be said to be given in 
lieu, or instead of another thing, two ways: 1. In a sense exclusive ; as when 
a stone, suppose, is given instead of bread, or a serpent instead of fish: 
where neither the fish nor the bread are supposed to be given, nor any thing 
equivalent. To the same exclusive sense belongs the giving value for kind ; 
as money, suppose, instead of house or land: where again neither the house 
nor the /and is supposed to be given, but an equivalent in money. 2. But 
one thing is also said to be given im lew of another thing, in an inclusive or 
accumulative sense ; as when deeds are delivered instead of an estate, which 
is given with them and by them. Here, in strictness, the deeds are not sub- 
stitutes or equivalents for the estate: but one form of delivery, which is 
practicable and easy, is substituted and accepted, instead of another form, 
which the principal thing given is not capable of. In this latéer inclusive 
sense, the symbols of the Eucharist may be called substitutes, but not in the 
former. 
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of corporal refreshment: and even the glorified body is 
received into real, but mystical union, under the same sym- 
bols. Those symbols, with what they contain, are not 
substitutes, in the sense of equivalents for the things, to 
supersede them; but they are instruments to convey them, 
and to bring them in effect to us. 2. It is not easy to ex- 
plain how the supposed substitutes can be any sacrifice at 
all to God. The elements are not conceived substitutes of 
the Lody and blood, any otherwise than by the power and 
presence of the Spirit. The elements, with the Spirit, (not 
separate from the Spirit, which alone renders them so va- 
luable,) are supposed the substitutes. Is the Spirit then 
sacrificed along with the elements? That is alsurd. But 
if the Spirit makes no part of the thing sacrificed, the 
value departs from it, yea, and the essence of the substi- 
tutes ; for the body and blood, that is, the substitutes, are 
not sacrificed, but the elements only. If it be said, that 
grace or virtue accompanies the elements, in the present- 
ing them to God, like as in the presenting the same ele- 
ments to man; this again is perfectly unintelligible. We 
can understand that pardon and sanctification are presented 
to the communicants along with the symbols: but how 
pardon and sanctification should be presented, in the way 
of sacrifice, to God, is not easy to explain. 3.'I must here 
also observe, that whatever those substitutes mean, the 
baptismal waters have as clear a claim, in that case; as the 
eucharistical elements can have: they are as certainly swb- 
stituted in the sense of pledges, and in a sacramental way, 
as the other can be supposed to be. But it never was the 
intention of either Sacrament, that we should, in a sacri- 
ficial way, present to God as much or the same that God 
ives to us¢. I see not the sense or the modesty of pre- 
tending to it. Spirit, pardon, grace, we may be glad to 


* Some such confuse notion appears more than once in the Propitiatory Ob- 
lation, p. 27, 43. Comp. Preface to second edit. of Unbl. Sacrif, and Adver- 
tisement, p. 498. Breyint takes notice of the like confusion in the concep- 
tion of some Romanists upon this article. Depth and Myst. p. 20. 
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receive; but we have no right, no pretence, no power to 
offer the same in sacrifice. It is neither practicable nor 
conceivable ; it is mere confusion: which confusion arises, 
partly, from the want of distinguishing between what is im 
the elements, from what comes with them; and partly, 
from the not distinguishing between the sacramental view 
of the Eucharist and the sacrificial ; or between the gifts 
of God to man, and the gifts of man to God. The ele- 
ments are in effect the body to ws, because God gives us 
the body by and with the elements: but they are not in 
effect the body to God; because we do not give to God 
the fruits of the body crucified, or the privileges of the 
body glorified. A man must have very confused sentiments, 
who can argue from what we receive, in this case, to what 
-we give as a sacrifice. 


CHAP. III. 


Pointing out some Excesses in relation to our Lord’s sup- 
posed Sacrifice in the Eucharist. 


I. IT is pretended, that our blessed Lord offered up his 
sacramental body, that is, the consecrated elements, as a 
material sacrifice in the Eucharist4. Now, in the first 
place, I find no Scripture proof of this position. The Ro- 
manists, in support of the general point of a material-or 
‘sensible sacrifice, have often taken their tour from Melchi- 
zedek in Genesis down to Hebrews the xiiith and roth. 
And they have as often been pursued, in like order, by the 
best-learned Protestants ®, and forced out of all their in- 
trenchments. 

The plea from hoc facite, when first set up, was abun- 
dantly answered by a very learned Romanist : I mean the 


4 Johnson, Unbl. Sacrifice, part i. p. 85, 90, 92. edit. 2d. part ii. p. I, 3, 
“6, 7, 178, 246, 242, et passim. 
e Chemnitius, Rainoldes, Bilson, Hospinian, Duplessis, Mason, Spalaten- 
‘sis, Montague, Morton, Albertinus, Johan. Forbesius, Brevint, Towerson, 
Kidder, Payne. 
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excellent Picherellf, who wrote about 1 562, and died in 
1590. Protestants also have often confuted it; and the 
Papists themselves, several of them, have long ago given 
it up. The other boasted plea, drawn from the use of the 
present tense, in the words of the institution, has been so 
often refuted and exposed }, that I cannot think it needful 
to call -that matter over again, in an age of so much light 
and learning. The fairest pretences from antiquity have 
likewise been again and again fully answered, mostly by 
the same hands. Wherefore, let that be my apology for 
not taking distinct notice of every particular advanced by 
the late learned Mr. Johnson; who has but little of mo- 
ment, which had not been completely obviated on one side 
(as it had been anticipated on the other side) long before 
he wrote in this cause. He was indeed a stranger to what 
had been done; because he had resolved and determined 
from the first so to be, and held to his resolution all 
along ; as he frankly declared in 1714, and again in 17241, 
I commend not his rude nor his conduct in that particular. 
Wise men will be always glad to see what wise men have 
said before them, in any point of controversy, and will not 
think themselves so perfectly secure against mistaking the 
sense either of Scripture or Fathers, as to need no coun- 
sellors to assist them, nor any eyes but. their own. » It 


fF Picherellus, p. 63, 136. 

8 Johan. Forbesius, p. 616. Mornzus, p. 212, Salmasius contr. Grot. p. 
444, Albertinus, p. 498,509. Morton, b. vi. ch. 1. p.390. Towerson, p. 276. 
Brevint, Depth and Myst. p, 128. Payne, p. 9, &c. Pfaffius, p. 186, 220, 
259, 269. 

» Picherellus, p. 62,138. Spalatensis, p. 278. Mason, p. 614. Morton, 
b. vi. ch. 1. p. 394. Albertinus, p. 74, 76, 78, 119. Johan. Forbesius, p- 617. 
Brevint, p. 128. Kidder and Payne. Pfaffius, p. 232, 233. 

i << It was my resolution from the beginning, to take my measures and 
*¢ information from antiquity only, and therefore not to look into any of 
“ those books that had been written, either by those of the Church of Rome 
“¢ for their corrupted sacrifice, or by the Protestants against it: and I can 
“ truly say, E have most firmly and religiously observed this rule, which I 
“at first proposed to myself.” Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. pref. epist. p. 39. 
first and second edit. 

k Of the use and necessity of consulting moderns, (as well as ancients,) 
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was not right to imagine, that in 200 years time, or near- 
ly, (in a question very frequently canvassed by the best- 
learned men,) nothing had been thought on, nothing done, 
towards clearing the point ; more than what a single wri- 
ter might do at once, with a Bible only and some Fathers 
before him. I should not wonder if the strongest genius, 
walking by such arule, should commit abundance of mis- 
takes in the management of a controversy of any consi- 
derable compass or delicacy, such as this is. But I pass 
on. . 

It is certainly of some moment, that so learned and 
judicious a man as Picherellus (critically skilled in Serzp- 
ture and Fathers, and under no bias, except it were to the 
Romish Church, in which he lived and died,) should so 
expressly and fully declare against our Lord’s offering any 
expiatory sacrifice in the Eucharist}. It is also of some 
moment, that the eurrent opinion before the Council of 
Trent was against the first Eucharist’s being an expiatory 
sacrifice; and that the Divines of Trent were almost 
equally divided upon that question ; and that it was chiefly 
fear of the consequences, obvious to Protestants, which 
obliged the Council to controvert the then current per- 
suasion™, It is not without its weight, that Jansenius, 
Bishop of Ghent, who died fourteen years after, was con- 
tent to take in spiritual sacrifice, in order to make out some 
sacrifice in the first Eucharist®: as to which he judged 


see Review, vol. vii. p. 6—9. To neglect moderns, in such cases, is really 
nothing else but preferring one modern to all the rest, and claiming to be 
heard as an interpreter of Scripture and Fathers, at the same time refusing 
the favour of an hearing to every interpreter besides. 

 Picherell, p. 134. 

m See Jurieu, Hist. of the Council of Trent, p. 380. 

» Dicendum est, quod, Christum in Ccena-et Eucharistiz institutione sa- 
crificium obtulisse, primum quidem satis est significatum, cum dicitur gra- 
tras egisse. Gratiarum actio enim est guoddam sacrificium: a qua Christi 
actione Sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Domini habuit nomen illud ab 
initio Ecclesie, ut diceretur Eucharistia. Igitur cum gratiarum actio est 
sacrificium, et Sacramentum hoc dicatur et sit Hucharistia, (quod est g7va- 
tiarum actio,) consequitur ex Christi actione, et nomine a Christi actione 
imposito, Sacramentum hoc esse sacrifictum. Unde in canone dicitur sacri- 
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very right ; for undoubtedly our Lord so sacrificed in the 
Eucharist, and we doit now. But no proof has been given, 
nor ever can be given, of our Lord’s sacrificing the ele- 
ments. He might, yea, and did. offer the elements for 
consecration, (which is very different from. sacrificing, be- 
ing done also in Baptism,) or he might present them as 
signs and figures of areal sacrifice, being also signs and 
figures of real body and blood: but as they were not the 
real body and blood which they represented, so neither 
were they the real sacrifice: neither can it be made ap- 
pear that they were any sacrifice at all. 

As the point now in question has not been proved, there 
is the less occasion to disprove it. Want of proof is suf- 
ficient reason for rejecting a position, according to the old 
rule, that the proof lies upon him that affirms. However, 
I may, ex alundanti, throw in one reason against it, which 
may be as good as a thousand, because it is decisive. If 
the elements were a sacrifice in the first Eucharist, as upon 
the principles lately advanced, then they were given for 
remission of sins; consequently were a sin offering and an 
expiatory sacrifice: which is directly repugnant to the 
whole tenor of the New Testament, every where ascrib- 
ing true expiation solely to the death of Christ. It is in 
vain to plead, that this other sacrifice expiated im virtue of 
what it represented. The blood of bulls and of goats re- 
presented Christ’s sacrifice, and expiated, so far as they 
did expiate, in virtue of it: yet St. Paul plainly teaches, 
that it was not possible,.in the very nature of the thing, 
for those secondary sacrifices to “‘ take away sins°,” that 
is, to make true and spiritual expiation. They might 
atone (and that in virtue of the grand atonement) for legal 
offences, or typical sins, and might sanctify to the “ puri- 
“ fying of the flesh P,” procuring some temporal blessings, 
which were figures and shadows of eternal: but more 


ficium laudis: de quo Psalmista, immola sacrificium laudis, &e. JSan- 
senius, Comm. in Concord. Evang. p. 904. 
° Heb. x. 4. p Heb,.ix. 13. 
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than that they could not do. True expiation always rested 
immediately and solely in the prime sacrifice. And the 
secondary sacrifices could avail no farther, by any virtue 
whatever, than to secondary, that is, typical and temporal 
expiation. Now, as we have no typical expiation at’ all 
under the Gospel, nor look for any remission but what is 
spiritual, and “ pertaining to the conscience 4;”’ it is ex- 
ceeding plain, that the remission of the Eucharist resolves 
immediately and entirely into the prime and grand sacri- 
fice, and not into any supposed elemental sin offering. 
Neither indeed is there any such thing under the Gospel; 
it being one of the great Gospel privileges to have imme- 
diate access to the ¢rue expiation, and not to be kept, as 
it were, at a distance from it, by the intervention of se- 
condary sacrifices, or secondary expiations '. 

Such most certainly is the doctrine of Scripture and of 
“all antiquity: and our own excellent Liturgy was altoge- 
ther formed upon it. Accordingly we never ask remission 
on account of any expiatory sacrifice but Christ’s alone; 
never conclude our prayers (no, not even in the Communion 
service) through the sin offering of the Eucharist, but 
through Jesus Christ our Lord: that is, through his me- 
rits, solely and immediately, and his sacrifice, not through 
any sacrifice of our own: which would be both sapersti- 
tious and profane. 

If the reader would see the sense of the ancients, with 
respect to the words of institution, ‘* body given and blood 
** shed for remission of sins,’ he may turn to Albertinuss, 
who produces a long list of ancients, (besides a multitude 
of moderns, Schoolmen and Romanists ¥,) all-interpreting 


a Heb. ix. 9. 

t See above, p. 178, 179. 

* Albertinus, p. 78. Compare 74,119. And Bishop Morton, b. i. part 3. 
p. 112. b. vi. ch. 1. p. 394, &c. ch. viii. p. 475, &c. 

* Origen, Cyprian, Chrysostom, Jerome, Pelagius, Theodorit, Fulgentius, 
Ferrandus, Primasius, Pseud-Ambrose, Hesychius, Remigius, Sedulius, Bede, 
Isidorus, Claudius Taurinensis, Haymo, Euthymius, Theophylactus, An- 
selm, 

" Aquinas, Hugo Cardinalis, Carthusianus, Titelmannus, Valentia, Sal- 
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the words, not of the sacramental body and blood given 
in the Eucharist, but of the real body and blood which 
were to be given upon the cross. I may add one more, 
older than any of them, namely, Tertullian; who does not 
only so interpret the words, but occasionally mentions it 
as a very great absurdity, to interpret the “ body given for 
“ you,” of the “ bread given:’”’ inasmuch as it would 
amount to saying, that the bread was to be crucified for 
us*. These things considered, we may take leave to con- 
clude, that the notion of Christ’s offering the consecrated 
elements as a sacrifice, may justly be numbered among 
the unwarrantable excesses of some few moderns, who did 
not well consider what they were doing. 

II. It is pretended farther, that such sacrifice of the 
consecrated elements, or sacramental body and blood, was 
our Lord’s most solemn act of his Melchizedekian priesthood. 
Indeed, to make out this Melchizedekian offering, some- 
times our Lord’s sacrificing himself along with the sym- 
bols is taken iny: but I wave the consideration of that 
additional part at present, designing to treat of it sepa- 
rately in the next article. The sacrifice of the consecrated 
symbols by itself, must, upon the foot of the new scheme, 
be reckoned Melchizedekian; as well because our eucha- 
ristical sacrifice (which is not of the natural body, but of 
the sacramental only) is reputed Melchizedekian”, as also 
because it is self-evident, that Melchizedek did not sacri- 
fice the natural body of Christ, which was not then in 
being, but the sacramental only, if either. If therefore 


meron, Sa, Jansenius, Cajetan, Vasquez, Maldonate, Barradas, Suarez, 
&e. 

x Si propterea panem corpus sibi finxit, quia corporis carebat veritate ; 
ergo panem debuit tradere pro nobis: faciebat ad vanitatem Marcionis, ut 
panis crucifigeretur. Tertull. contr. Mare. lib- iv. cap. 40. p. 571. 

y *¢'The Spirit by which they wrote directed them to represent our 
“¢ Saviour, as now performing the most solemn act of his Melchizedekian 
“ priesthood, and therefore as offering his body and blood to God, under the 
<< symbols of bread and wine.’ Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part i. p. 83, alias 
86. 

z Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part i. p. 317. alias 322. 
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our Lord’s sacrifice of himself in the first Eucharist be. 


taken in to complete the most solemn act, then it must be 
said, that he offered two sacrifices in the Eucharist, and 
both of them Melchizedekian; of which I shall say more 
below, in the place proper for it. Our present concern is 
only with the sacrifice of the consecrated elements, consi- 
dered as a Melchizedekian sacrifice, by itself. wOY 
I apprehend that it has not, and that it cannot be proved, 


that Melchizedek (so far as his priesthood, or the acts of 


it are recorded in Scripture) made any expiatory, or any 
material sacrifice at all. His sacerdotal function was de- 
scribed but én part, to make it the fitter type of part of 
our Lord’s priesthood. Other parts of our Lord’s priest- 
hood were sufficiently typified by the Aaronical priest- 
hood: but some further ¢ype was still wanting, to typify 
what Aaron’s priesthood could not do. Aaron’s typified 
the transient part, the atoning part ; which was to be per- 
formed once for all by our Lord: but the abiding or ever- 
lasting part (viz. the distributing the subsequent and per- 
manent benefits of that atonement) was not provided for 
in Aaron’s priesthood, considered as typical of our Lord’s, 
but was to be typified another way ; namely, by the priest- 
hood of Melchizedek, represented no further in Scripture 
than the reason of such type required. Melchizedek there- 
fore was introduced, not as offering any sacrifice of atone~ 
ment, (that was to be considered as previously executed,) 
but as conveying or applying, instrumentally, the subse- 
quent dlessings of that atonement. This was part of the 
sacerdotal office: and in respect of this part only, Mel- 
chizedek was introduced as a priest; to typify, as I said, 
the permanent part of our Lord’s priesthood. Types, at 
the best, are but imperfect resemblances of their anti- 
types or archetypes: and therefore it is no wonder, if our 
Lord’s priesthood (a complicated office) could not suffici- 
ently be represented, whole and entire, by any single type, 
but might require several, and of different kinds, to repre- 
sent it distinctly, as branched out into its several distinct 
particulars. 
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Whoever well considers in what manner Melchizedek is 
introduced in Genesis*, and what is further said of him 
by the Psalmist» and by St. Paul¢, will easily perceive 
the truth of what I say. Melchizedek, therefore, so far 
as he is brought in for a type, did not sacrifice at all, 
(except it were in the spiritual way of lauds,) but he in- 


strumentally conveyed to Abraham the blessings of the’ 


grand sacrifice; like as Christian ministers now do to the 
children of Abraham, that is, to all the faithful. 

The ancient Fathers, who have often been wrongfully 
appealed to in this matter, by Papists in general, and by 
some Protestants, meant no more than what I have here 


-said: though it would be tedious to enter into a detail of 


them¢. They meant, that Melchizedek, by a divine in- 
stinct®, foreseeing the sacrifice of the cross, offered to God, 
by way of thanksgiving, a mental, vocal, manual repre- 
sentation or figuration of it, by the symbols of bread and 
wine; and by the same symbols, instrumentally, conveyed 
to Abraham the spiritual blessings of it. This I observe 
of those Fathers who make the most of what Melchize- 
dek did: but the Fathers of the first two centuries and a 
half say nothing expressly of his offering to God any 
thing, (whether in a spiritual way or otherwise,) but only 


~ of his feasting Abraham and his family. As to the later 


Fathers, some of them speak with the sdme reserve as 
the more ancient Fathers did; others ate more explicit: 
but none of them, I conceive, went farther than what I 


a Gen. xiv, 18. 

b Psalm cx. 4. 

¢ Heb. v. 6, 10,11. vi. 20. vii, 1—24. 

4 The ancients referred to on this article are, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Eusebius, Julius Firmicus, Epiphanius, Phi- 
lastrius, Ambrosius, Chrysostom, Jerome, Pelagius, Austin, Isidorus Pelu- 
siota, Cyril of Alexandria, Theodorit, Leo Magnus, Arnobius junior, Cesarius 
of Arles, Cassiodorius, Primasius, Isidorus Hispalensis, Damascene, Pseud- 
Athanasius, Pseudo-Cyprianus, Pseud-Ambrosius, Paschasius Radbertus, 
(Ecumenins, Theophylact, Euthymius, Potho Prumiensis ; and perhaps 
more. 

¢ Vid. Euseb, Demonstr. Evang. lib. v. cap. 3. p. 243. 
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have mentioned. Upon the whole therefore, their testi- 
monies are altogether foreign to the point of sacrificing 
the elements, being that they were not considered as sacri- 
Jices, but as figures of a sacrifice, and instruments of a 
thanksgiving service. 

What Mr. Johnson has pleaded in stone of his notion 
had been sufficiently obviated by Picherell‘, among the 
Romanists, long before; and by many judicious Protest- 
ants& after him. The same has been confuted by the 
learned Pfaffius » since; as also by the reverend and learn- 
ed Mr. Lewis, in a small tracti, containing much in a 
little ; close, clear, and judicious, published in 1714. 

The sum then is, that if our Lord’s performances in the 
Jirst Eucharist were such as Melchizedek performed, (by 
the accounts which Scripture and antiquity give of them,) 
they amounted only to a spiritual sacrifice of lauds, a re- 
presentation of the sacrifice to be made wpon the cross, and 
a distribution of the benefits and blessings of that sacrifice 
to his disciples. 

III. It is pretended, that our Lord did not only sacrifice 
his sacramental body in the Eucharist, but his natural 
body besides, sacrificed both in the same act*. This re- 
finement of the material scheme was not thought on (so 
far as appears) before 1714, and then hardly submitted to, 
after much reluctance, by the learned Dr. Hickes; and 
not well relished by others on the material side, whom Mr. 
Johnson complained of in 1720!. However, the “ strength 
‘“‘ of the cause” was now made to “ depend in a great 


f Picherell, p. 116, 135, 333, &c. n 

s Jewell, Answ. to Harding, p. 425. Peter Martyr, Loc. Comm. p. 895. 
Bilson, p. 702. Spalatensis, p. 272. Mason, p. 557. Gul. Forbesius, p. 672. 
second edit. Jackson, vol. ii. p. 955. vol. iii. p. 305. Morton, b. vi. Bre- 
vint, Depth and Myst. p. 107, &c. 135. Outram, p. 228, Kidder and Payne. 
Albertinus, p. 199, 200. 

h Pfaffius, p. 196, 278, 321, 323. 

i Lewis, Answ. to Unbl. Sacrif. p. 18—23, 

k Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part i. p. 49, 83, 118. first edit. alias 51, 86, 
122. second edit. part ii. p. 6—10. ’ 

1 Johnson, Saxon Laws, pref. p. 56, 
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‘© measure,” upon that ‘ matter of fact,” (as it is called™,) 
advanced without proof, or so much as appearance of 
proof; excepting the precarious argument drawn from 
the present tense, mentioned above; and except another 
as slight an argument drawn from John xvii. 20. taken 
with some obscure testimonies of Fathers; which at most 
prove only that our Lord devoted himself in the Eucharist 
or elsewhere, before his passion, to be an expiatory sacri- 
Jice on the cross: not that he sacrificed himself, in the ex- 
piatory sense, before. A person’s devoting himself in order 
to be such a sacrifice, is not performing the sacrifice, any 
more than engaging to do a thing is actually doing it. 
So slender are the proofs of this zew notion. But let us 
see what self-contradictions and other absurdities it con- 
tains in it, or carries with it. P 

1. It is supposed to be the most solemn act of the 
Melchizedekian priesthood; though it is certain, that 
Melchizedek neither so sacrificed himself, nor our Lord’s 
natural body or blood, not then existing. 

2. It supposes two expiatory sacrifices made by our 
Lord in the Eucharist ; one of the sacramental body, and 
the other of the real: this the author seems to own, 
thinking he has some colour for it in Hebrews ix. 23. 
where St. Paul (he says) calls the offering made by Christ 
sacrifices, in the plural number®. As to the construction 
of that text, I am content to refer to commentators, not 
suspecting that so forced and strange a sense is at all 
likely to gain many followers: the hypothesis itself must 


m Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part ii. p. 272. 

» Of this see Dr. Turner’s Christian Eucharist no proper Sacrifice, p. 19, 
&c. Field’s words in the like case are very applicable here: ‘* This proveth 
“© not a real sacrifice of Christ.—For his blood is not poured out, neither is 
‘he slain indeed. As in the time of the old Law, if the priest reaching 
** forth his hand to slay the beast that was brought to be sacrificed, had been 
“< so hindered by something interposing itself, that he could not s/ay the 
*¢ same, he had offered no sacrifice, but endeavoured only so to do, so is it 
‘here,’ Field, p. 207. 

Put engaged for endeavoured, and the argument is much the same. 

© Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part ii. pref. p. 5. 
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be better supported, before any such odd meaning of that 
text can be admitted. But what shall we do with those 
two sacrifices of our Lord’s in the Eucharist? They agree 
not with the words of institution, ‘‘ This is my body :” 
which should rather have run, This is my two bodies, my 
sacramental one, and my natural: and. so likewise the 
words, “ This is my blood.” Then again, those two sacri- 
fices, being both expiatory, both given for the “ life of the 
“‘ world,” there would be two propitiations, two expiations ; 
and we shall want to know what was the precise volwe of 
this, and what of that, and whether they differed in value 
as finite and infinite; or whether they were of egual 
worth. 

It is pleaded, that they were both but one akan 
which is resembled to a deed of gift, where, by delivery 
of a parchment, lands or houses are conveyed; and it is 
farther likened to a man’s presenting to God houses, &c. 
by a piece of money, or a pair of glovesP. But this ac- 
count will not tally. 1. Because the sacramental body is - 
supposed to be a complete substituted’, made so by the 
Holy Spirit ; which therefore must be a great deal more 
than a pledge or earnest of the natural, being itself abso- 
lutely Christ’s body, and invested with the like power and 
efficacy. So here were two sacrifices of like power and 
efficacy, and therefore of like value, as it seems: there 
were principal and proxy, the thing itself and the equi- 
valent, both together, though they mutually superseded 
each other". The first of them seems to be advanced, in 
order to make our Lord’s two sacrifices look like one sa- 
crifice ; and the second, to the end that ours, which is but 
one of the two, and infinitely slighter, may yet look as 
considerable to us now, as both his then were to his disci- 
pless. But if the elemental sacrifice be considered only 


P Johnson, Saxon Laws, Pref. 57. 

4 See above, p. 191. 

¥ |bid. 

* N. B. As there are two inconsistent accounts here tacked together, mm 
order to serve two different purposes, so it is observable, that different rea- 
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as gloves or parchment in comparison, notwithstanding all 
its inherent virtues and enrichings of the Spirit, then it is 
not a substitute in the sense contended for, nor of any 
considerable value; so that instead of calling it a subst2- 
tute or a sacrifice, we may better call it a sign or figure of 
our Lord’s sacrifice, or at most a pledge, earnest, or token 
of our own. I here take it for granted, that our Lord’s 
elemental sacrifice was at least as good as ours can be sup- 
posed to be: and if even his was but as gloves or parch- 
ment, (comparatively speaking,) owrs, at this day, can be 
no more; and if so, it does not appear worth the contend- 
ing for, while we have an infinitely better sacrifice to trust 
#0; and to rest our expiation upon. 

- 3. There is no more proof made that our Lordi in the 
Eucharist consigned his natural body to be broken, and his 
natural blood to be shed, than that he consigned the same 
to be then and there eaten and drank. It is allowed, that 
what was given for them in the Eucharist, was also given 
to them; and what was given to them, that they receivedt. 
If therefore our Lord then and there gave his natural body 
and blood for them, they then and there received the same 
natural body and blood: but if he gave them not, no 
transfer, no sacrifice was yet made of them. It is argued, 
<< if the bread and wine were” [in the Eucharist] “ given 
< t¢ God, so were Christ’s natural body and blood too ¥:’” 


sons, in different places, have been assigned for calling the elements the 
body : for when they are to be made substitutes, then the reason given for 
the name of body is, that they are in power and effect, by the Spirit, the 
same with the archetypes, the very body and blood which they represent. 
Part i. p. 177—212. But when it is to be proved, that Christ offered his 
natural body besides, then the reason why the elements are called his body, 
is quite another reason, viz. because he offered his natural body a sacrifice 
by and under the elements, as symbols or pledges. See part ii. Pref. p. 2. 
I may note, that if the /us¢ reason were a true one, we could have no pre- 
tence now for calling the elements his body ; because it is not our intention 
_ to offer, under the symbols, our Lord’s natural body as a sacrifice for the 

sins of men: we cannot sacrifice Christ our Lord. é 

+ Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. p. 87. alias 91. part ii. p. 11. 

u Johnson, Saxon Laws, pref. 57. 
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by the same way of reasoning, if the bread and wine were 
in the Eucharist given to the disciples, so were Christ’s 
natural body and blood too. 

I know it is denied that Christ gave his natwral body, 
in such a sense, to the Disciples, because of the glaring 
absurdity ; and it is pleaded in that case, that our Saviour, 
in the institution, “ said not one word of his natural bo- 
“dy x.” But why then is it pretended, from the same 
institution, that he consigned his natural body to God as a 
sacrificey? If our Lord’s silence, as to his natural body, 
is an argument that it was not then given éo the Disciples, 
the same silence is as good an argument to prove that it 
was not then given for them to God: or if any words of 
the institution prove that the zatural body was then given 
for them, the same words will equally prove, that it was 
also then given to them and received by them; and orally 
too, according to the hypothesis which I am here examin- 
ing. To be short, upon the principles advanced ‘to sup- 
port the material sacrifice, it most evidently follows, either 
that the natural body was not given to God in the Just 
Eucharist ; or if it was, that it was literally given to the 
Disciples also, and orally received by them. 

IV. Another paradox relating to this head is, “ that 
“our Saviour laid down his life, when, by a free act of 
“« his will, he did give his body and blood to God, in the 
Eucharist.” It might as justly and with as much 
propriety be said, that he was crucified at the table, or died 
at his last Supper. But the author, I presume, being sen- 
sible, that where our Lord “ laid down his life,’ there he 
sacrificed himself, and having conceived that the sacrifice of 
himself should be performed in the Eucharist, and there 
only; he was under a kind of necessity of maintaining, 
(pursuant to his other principles,) that our Lord “ laid down 


* See Brett’s Discourse on the Eucharist, pref. p. 16. Answer to Plain 
Account, p. 41. Johnson, Propit. Oblat. Pesos 

Y See Johnson, part i. p. 64, 83. part ii, p. 4, 6, 7,9, 272, 273. 

* Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part ii. p. 69. 
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* his life’ in the Eucharist. The love of Christ towards 
us is sometimes expressed by his “ laying down his life’’ 
for us@; and oftener by his “ dying >” for us: which (be- 
sides the general use of the phrase of laying down one’s 
life) is a more special argument with respect to this case, 
that the phrases are here equivalent. Let it be said then, 
that Christ was crucified, slain, gave up the ghost, or re- 
signed his spirit in the Eucharist : indeed, they may any 
of them be as reasonably asserted, as that he literally sa- 
crificed himself in the Eucharist. 

Another learned writer, on the same side, chooses rather 
to say, that our Lord “ laid down his life,’’ when he sur- 
rendered himself to the band of soldiers®; which was after 
his last Supper: but if any person would undertake to 
justify such new construction of the phrase, he should 
produce some example to show, that any one has ever 
-been said to have “ laid down his life’? without dying, or 
‘before he died. And yet if any such example could be 
produced, it would not fully come up to this particular 
case, because our blessed Lord, at the very last moment, 
when he resigned his soul, had it in his power to rescue 
himself from death, as well as he had power to raise the 
dead. His life no man could wrest from him at any time: 
neither was it taken till the very instant when he “ laid it. 
«¢ down of himself 4,” condescending to suspend his Divine 
‘power, or the exercise of it. But I shall have another 
occasion to say more of this matter under the following 
chapter. 


Bet ADs 1 Ne 


Pointing out some EXCESSES in relation to the SACRIFICE 
OF THE CROSS. 


THE sacrifice of the cross is so momentous an article of 


a John x. 15, 17, 18. 1 John iii. 16. ft 

» Rom.y. 6, 8. xiv. 9. 1 Cor, viii. 11. xv. 3, 2 Cor.v. 15. 1 Thess. v. 10. 
© Brett’s Answ. to Plain Acc. p. 62, 75. 

«@ John x. 18. 
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the Christian religion, that we have great reason to be 
jealous of any attempt either to overturn it, or to under- 
mine it. No such thing was ever formally attempted, 
that I know of, by any Divines of our Church, before 
1718, when the second part of Unbloody Sacrifice appear- 
ed. The author himself, in his first part, had owned the 
sacrifice of the cross more than once®, in words at least ; 
though he then seems to have scrupled, in some measure, 
the use. of the phrase, and to have been looking out for 
some evasive construction to put upon it. Afterwards, in 
some places, he ordered mactation to be read for sacrifice’, 
or for oblation: and mactation at length became his ‘usual 
expression for what we call the sacrifice of the cross. Let 
us examine his reasons or motives for this so important a 
change in Christian theology. 

1. His first scruple seems to have been what he had 
hinted in the first edition of his first part, where he says, 
“* By sacrificed on the-cross, we must then mean, that he 
“ was slain as an expiatory victim, and not that he offered 
“himself as a Melchizedekian priest; for he declares 
“¢ that he did this in the aieinnae For this, says he, is 
“ my body given to God for yous.” He adds afterwards, 
“It cannot be proved,” that the Melchizedek in Genesis 
did offer bloody sacrifice», This pretence is very slight ; 
because it cannot be proved, by any thing said in Genesis, 
or any other part of Scripture, or by antiquity, untversali- 
ty, and consent, that Melchizedek sacrificed bread at all, or 
that he did any thing more (so far as he is brought in for 
a type) than what amounted to the prefiguration of the 


¢ Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. part i. p. 12, 66, 68, 95. first edit. Propit. Ob- 
lat. p. 106. 

N.B. Dr. Hickes all along owned the sacrifice of the cross. (Christ. Priesth. 
vol. i. p. 165.) So likewise Mr. Leslie, and Mr. Scandret, p. 4, 8, 157. Dr. 
Brett also, as late as 1713, which appears by his Sermon on the Christian 
Altar, &c. p. 18, 19. Though he adopted Mr. Johnson’s new notions in or 
before 1720. Discourse, &c. p. 39. 

f See Johnson, second part, p. 267. 

8 Ibid. p. 95. 

h Thid. p. 472. 
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grand sacrifice, and an instrumental conveyance of the 
blessings of iti.. However, as it is certain from Scripture, 
confirmed by antiquity, universality, and consent, that our 
Lord did offer himself a sacrifice on the cross, and that our 
Lord was not a priest of any other order but the order of 
Melchizedek, it most evidently follows, that such his sa- 
crifice was so far Melchizedekian, was an act of that 
priesthood which was altogether Melchizedekian, and not 
Aaronical*. In the strictest sense, no material sacrifice, 
bloody or unbloody, no active sacrifice at all, (excepting 
the sacrifice of Jauds,) can be Melchizedekian; for Melchi- 
zedek, as a type, offered nothing but lauds to God, and 
Ulessings to Abraham under visible signs: but as our 
Lord’s priesthood was entirely Melchizedekian, and con- 
tained the atoning as well as benedictory part, it is mani- 
fest, that even the atonement, so considered, was Melchi- 
zedekian, as opposed to Aaronical. In short then, it must 
not be said that our Lord’s sacrifice was bloody, and there- 
fore not Melchizedekian; but it was Melchizedekian, 
though bloody'!, because it was our Lord’s, who was of 
no other priestly order but the order of Melchizedek. It 
is a poor thought of the Romanists, and it is well exposed 
by Dean Brevint™, that bread and wine are necessary to 
every act or exercise of the Melchizedekian priesthood : 
for as the notion is founded in error, so it terminates in 
absurdity. Our Lord had no bread to offer on the cross ; 
neither has he any bread or wine to offer in heaven, where 
he intercedes as a priest in virtue of his sacrifice once of- 
fered, and blesses as a priest, and “ abideth a priest con- 
‘ tinually.’’ But I proceed. 


i See above, App. p. 200, &c. 

k Heb, vii. 11, 13, 14, 16, 17." 

''N. B. It cannot be reasonably doubted but that Melchizedek offered 
bloody sacrifices, after the way of the ancient Patriarchs : only, that part of 
his priesthood was not mentioned; as there was no need to mention it, 
since the benedictory part of his priesthood was all that the type intended 
was concerned in, as I before intimated. 

m Brevint, Depth and Mystery, &c. p. 116, 117, 118. 

» Hebr. vii. 3. 
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2. The first and main scruple against the sacrifice of 
the cross being thus considered and confuted, there will 
be less difficulty with the rest, which are slighter, and 
which appear to have been invented purely to wait upon 
the other. A second scruple is, that our Lord could not, 
while alive, offer (unless it were under symbols) his body 
and blood, as substantially separated ; because it appears 
not that any blood flowed from him till the soldier pierced 
him ; but it is probable, that the << nails so filled the ori- 
“ fices,” that “no blood could issue thence®.”’ I shall 
venture to leave this ingenious speculation with the reader. - 

3. Against the sacrifice of the cross, it is pleaded, that 
to suppose it, “is to render the. sacrifice of Christ a 
<‘ bloody one indeed ; so bloody, as that it cannot be re- 
“ conciled to purity of any sort, till kzlling one’s self be 
“ esteemed a virtueP.”” The same argument, as lately 
revived by another gentleman, runs thus: ‘* He could 
“ not offer himself a sacrifice in any other manner than by 
‘¢ symbols or representatives: for had he in any manner 
“ put himself to death, he might have been too justly 
“¢ accused of self-murder4.”’ Sorry I am, that any thing 
of this kind, though only in the way of argument, should 
drop from serious and religious persons: and I was in 
some doubt with myself, whether I could prudently or 
reverently repeat it, though in order only to confute it. 
But who can any longer bear to have that most precious 
sacrifice, upon which all our hopes and all our comforts 
depend, treated in a manner far from becoming it? Why 
must Christ’s laying down his life be so imvidiously, so 
injuriously called putting himself to death? To resign his 


o Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. pref. p. 4, 5. 

P Ibid. part ii. p. 70. 

4 Brett’s Answ. to plain Acc. p. 66. One might here make use of Tertul- 
lian’s argument against Marcion, (cited above, p. 199.) with a very little 
change. ‘‘ If our Lord made for himself a body of bread, to be sacrificed, 
‘6 because he could not offer himself in. any other manner than by symbols, 
“¢ then was bread given for the life of the world, and bread should have been 
* crucified for us.” 
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life, or voluntarily to submit to death, is one thing: to-put 
himself to death is quite another, differing as active dis- 
obedience from passive obedience. But though he was 
passively obedient, in submitting to suffer, bleed, and die 
for us, it does not therefore follow, that he exercised no 
act of offering, or that he made no active sacrifice on the 
cross. It was his own choice to submit to the will of his 
enemies, and his choosing so to suffer, so to’ be passive, 
for the honour of God and the salvation of men, was the 
divinest act and exercise of true piety and philanthropy. 
It was active virtue, as all choice (whether to do or to suf- 
fer) is equally active, an act of the will, and a work’. He 
thus actively offered on the cross his lody, his blood, his 
soul, his life to God; choosing not to kill, but to be hill- 
ed ; not to slay, but to be slain: and by such act of sub- 
mission and resignation to the will of God, he made him- 
self a voluntary sacrifice, in his death, for the sins of man- 
kind. This is the plain doctrine of the Gospel, which 
every one that runs may read: and it is confirmed by as 
early, as universal, and as constant a tradition for fifteen 
centuries or more, as any point of Christian doctrine what- 
soever; from Barnabas, Clemens, and Ignatiuss, down 
even to Socinus of the sixteenth century. It would be 
tedious to enter into the detail of authorities ; neither can 
it, I presume, be necessary. J shall only hint farther, that 
from the third century and downwards, altar of the cross‘ 


r Aquinas understood active and passive as well as most can pretend to: 
and he scrupled not to call our Lord’s passive obedience, a work: Hoc ipsum 
opus, quod voluntarie passionem sustinuit, &c. See above, p. 183. The argu- 
ing from the word patient, or passive, in this case, is only playing upon an 
equivocal name, and committing a fallacy. 

s Barnabas, Ep. ch. vii. p. 21. Coteler. Clem. Rom. Epist. i. c. 49. 
Ignatius ad Ephes. c. il. 

t Origen, tom. ii. p. 220. conf. 187, 83, 362. Bened. edit, Eusebius de 
Laud. constant. 765. ed. Cant. Hieronym. tom, ii. part. 2. 167. tom. iii. 
384. Bened. Ambrosius, tom. i. 995, 1002. tom. ii, 1054. ed. Bened. Chrys- 
ostom, tom. ii. 403, 404. Bened. edit. in Heb. 839. Augustinns, tom. iv. 
211, 1565. tom. v. Append. 273. tom. viii. 820. Leo Magn. tom. i. 251, 
261, 264, 267, 276, 293. Quen. Venant. Fortunat. Hymn de Pass. Christi, 
p. 695. 
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has been the current language: one certain argument, 
among many, that the sacrifice was supposed to be made 
upon the cross. And such also is the language of the 
Greek and Oriental liturgies®. 

It is very wrong to suggest that our Lord was merely 
passive in laying down his life, because nature was spent, 
and because he had been half dead before, and the like *; 
as if any violence of death could have wrested his soul 
from him, the Lord of life, as it may ours. Our older and 
better divinity may be seen in the learned and judicious 
Bp. Bilson, who confirmed the same both by Scripture 
and Fathers. It ran thus: “The conjunction of the hu- 
« man nature with the Divine, in the Person of Christ, 
“ was so fast and sure, that neither sin, death, nor hell, 
“ assaulting our Saviour, could make any separation, no 
« not of his body: but he himself, of his own accord, must 
“¢ put off ‘his earthly tabernacle, that dying for a season, 
«he might conquer death for ever. And so the laying 
« down his life was no imposed punishment, nor forcible 
“ invasion of death upon him, but a voluntary sacrifice for 
<¢ sin, rendered unto God for our sakesy.”’ This doctrine 
Bishop Bilson defended against some rigid Calvinists of 
his time, who maintained the contrary 2 for the support of 
some other false principles. But I return. 

The author of Unbloody Sacrifice, though he had ar- 
gued before, several ways, against the sacrifice of the cross, 
yet retreated at length to this: “TI do not, nor ever did 
“ deny, that Christ offered himself on the cross ; but I de- 
“‘ clare, I cannot prove it from Scripture; so that if it be 
“true, I leave it to be proved by tradition*.’’ How hard 
of belief in this high article, when it is undeniable that 


« Jacob. Liturg. p. 35. Fabric. Basil. Liturg. Copt. p. 24. Renaud. Grego- 
rii Liturg. Copt. 36, 37. conf. 46. Basilii Liturg. Alex. p. 83. Gregori 
Liturg. p. 120, 121, 123. Ordo Commun, Syr. Jacob, p. 22. 

x Johnson, part ii. p. 69, 70. 

y Bishop Bilson, Full Redemption, &c. p. 8. 

z Ibid. p. 229. 

« Johnson, Sax. Laws, vol. i. pref. p. 58. 
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Scripture (taken in the sense of the Fathers of the first, 
second, and following centuries) does prove it; and when, 
in other cases, he conceived, that ‘that man ought to 
*€ suspect his own judgment and orthodoxy, whose opi- 
“nions sink below the standard of the second age after 
*¢ Christ.” But we need not Fathers in this point, nor 
indeed any thing but Scripture texts, and unprejudiced 
reason. 

The prophet Isaiah represents our Lord as ‘‘ wounded 
‘‘ for our transgressions,” and ‘‘ bruised for our iniqui- 
‘‘ ties,” and making ‘‘his soul an offering for sin°.’ 
Where but on the cross? Not at his last supper, where 
he was neither wounded nor bruised, except it were in 
effigy, nor offered his soul, so much as in effigy, whether 
we interpret it of soul or of life. His “ pouring out his 
‘¢ soul unto death,” (not his pouring out wine, or pouring 
out promises or engagements,) is by the same prophet made 
the one thing considerable 4. 

Where our Lord lare our sins, (a sacrificial phrase,) 
there most certainly he made his sacrifice: now St. Peter 
expressly tells us, that “ he bare our sins in his own body 
“ on the tree¢;” not in his sacramental body, or at the 
Communion table. Besides that it is manifest from the 
same text, that he had not made the expiatory, sacrifice in 
the Eucharist: for if he had, he could have had none of 
our sins to Lear in his body on the cross; neither indeed 
would his death have been necessary to our redemption, 
being superseded by the eucharistical remission, and by the 
atonement then made. 

Where peace was purchased, where redemption and re- 
conciliation were perfected, there may we look for the sa- 
crifice of peace, redemption, and reconcilement. Now 
St. Paul says plainly, that he “made peace through. the 
“ blood of his cross,” (not through the blood of his holy 


b Johnson, Unbl. Sacrif. parti. p. 212. alias 215. 
¢ Ysa. lili. 5, 10. 4 Isa, liti. 12. 
* | Pet. ii. 24, Compare Isa. liii. 4, 6, 11, 12, 
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table, whether sacramental or natural,) “to reconcile all 
«thingsf,” &c. Again, “we were reconciled to God by 
“the death of his Song,” and reconciled “ unto God by 
<¢ the cross: not by the Eucharist of his Son, not by 
the Communion table. We were “ redeemed by his blood! ;” 
and “ made nigh by the blood of Christ,” and ‘ sanctified 
«¢ also by his blood!:” not in the Eucharist, where no blood 
was shed, except it were in effigy ; neither will such sacra- 
mental shedding answer St. Paul’s meaning, where he 
says, that ‘without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
“‘ sion™.” Again, it is said, Christ “ appeared to put 
“ away sin by the sAcRIFICE of HIMSELF: and as it is 
“‘ appointed unto men ONCE TO DIE—so Christ was ONCE 
‘© OrFERED to bear the sins of many™,”’ &c. Where it 
is plain, that he was to put away sin by sacrificing him- 
self, and that, by dying ; as appears by the similitude im- 
mediately following; “As it is appointed unto men once 
“ to die, so Christ was once offered,” viz. in his death: 
otherwise the parallel will not answer. It is in vain to 
say, that the offering was previous to his learing our sins: 
for the prophet Isaiah expounds his ‘ making his soul an 
“¢ offering for sin,” by his “ pouring out. his soul unto 
“‘ death©.” So that his being offered to bear, must mean, 
that he was offered on the cross, where he was to pour out 
his soul, that upon the same cross he might lear our 
sins, &c. 
More might be added, but I forbear to proceed farther 
in so plain a point, so firmly grounded on Scripture, and so 
fully established by antiquity, universality, and consent ; 
consent of the Christian churches from the beginning 
down to this day. 
4. It was going great lengths, to say, *‘ I must humbly 
-& declare my opinion, that it is impossible to establish the 
“¢ doctrine of Christ’s body and blood being a real sacri- 


€ Coloss.i. 20. & Rom. v.10. h Eph. ii. 16. 
i Revel. v. 9. k Eph. ii. 13. 1 Heb. xiii. 12, x. 29. ix. 12, 13, 14. 
™ Heb, ix. 22.  ™ Heb, ix. 27,28.  oTsa. lili, 10,12. 
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“ fice, by any other arguments but those by which we 
<¢ prove the Eucharist to have been instituted a sacrifice by 
<< our blessed Saviour?.’? Whatever might be the fate of 
this particular, much disputed notion of the eucharistic sa- 
crifice, one thing is certain, and will be readily allowed by 
every considerate man, that the general and unquestionable 
doctrine of the real sacrifice ought never to be put upon a 
level with it: neither ought it to have been so much as 
suggested, that there is any ground for so strange a com- 
parison. It was obliging Socinians too far, to raise any 
doubt or question about the certainty of the sacrifice of the 
cross: but to throw out broad innuendos besides, that it 
stands upon no better, or no other foundation, than the ma- 
terial sacrifice, the material and expiatory sacrifice of the 
Eucharist; what is it but betraying the Christian cause 
into the hands of the adversaries? For if they may reason- 
ably urge, (or cannot reasonably be confuted, if they do 
urge,) that such material and expiatory sacrifice is a novelty 
of yesterday, scarce thought on before the dark ages of 
superstition, which made use of material incense for like 
purposes; scarce ever seriously maintained by any of the 
West before the sixteenth century, and then only by the 
Romanists; never admitted, in either part, by Protestants 
before the seventeenth century, nor then by many of them; 
never taught (as now taught) before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and then by a single writer only, for some time: I 
say, if the Socinians may reasonably urge the premises, 
the conclusion which they aim at is given them into their 
hands: and so at length this indiscreet zeal for an imagi- 
nary sacrifice of the Eucharist (not capable of support) 
can serve only to perplex, darken, or destroy, the real one 
of the cross 4. 


p Johnson, Sax. Laws, pref. p.54. Unbl. Sacrif. part ii. pref. p. 1, 2. 

a The chief advocate forthe new system says, ‘It is no small satisfac- 
“¢ tion to me, that the sacrifice of the Eucharist, and the personal sacrifice 
“< of Christ, do rest upon the same foundation, and stand or fall together.” 
Johnson’s Unbl. Sacr. part ii. pref. p.1, 2. To which it is sufficient to say, 
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I thought to go on to two chapters further, pointing out 
more excesses and inconsistencies of the new scheme. There 
is one which particularly deserved to be mentioned; the 
precarious consequence drawn from our Lord’s supposed 
sacrifice in the first Eucharist, to our sacrifice in the rest, 
built only upon this, that we are to do what Christ did*: 
an argument, which, if it proves any thing, proves that 
we are to do all that Christ is supposed to have done by 
way of sacrifice ; that is, to sacrifice his sacramental body 
and his natural also, (which is absurd,) or else to sacrifice 
ourselves under symbols, as our Lord sacrificed himself, 
which will not serve the purpose of the material scheme. 
One way the argument proves too much, and the other 
way too little; and so neither way will it answer the end 
designed. I am aware, that some will tell us what the 
argument shall prove, and what it shall not proves. But 
who will give a disputant leave to draw consequences arbi- 
trarily, not regulated by the premises, but by an hypothe- 
sis, which itself wants to be regulated by reason and 
truth ? > 

I have not here room to enter farther into this matter: 
these papers are already drawn out into a length beyond 


God forbid! The personal sacrifice of Christ stands upon the rock of bch 
the other (in his sense of it) is built upon the sand. 

* Johnson’s Unbl. Sacr. part i. p. 50, 91. alias 51, 94. Johnson, part ii. 
p. 10. 

s Johnson, parti. p. 96, 122. alias 99, 126. 

Dr. Brett on Liturgies, p.135. N.B. The sum of what is pleaded on that 
side, when carefully examined, will be found to amouut only to this: we are 
to do what Christ did, so far as serves the new system: but we are not to do 
what Christ did, so far as disserves it. Do this, shall be an argument, when 
and where it makes forit: do this, shall be xo argument, when or where it 
makes against it. It is observable, that the words this do, in the institution, 
come after the words, take, eat, this is my body, and therefore manifestly 
relate, not merely to the sacerdotal ministration, but to the whole action or 
actions both of priest and people, The blessing, the breaking, the pouring 
out, the distributing, the receiving, the eating, and the drinking, are all 
comprehended in the words, this do. All those actions are showing forth the 
Lord's death, (1 Cor. xi. 26,) for a remembrance or memorial of him. 
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what I at first suspected. I hope my readers will excuse 
my stopping short in this fourth chapter, and saving both 
myself and them the trouble (perhaps unnecessary trouble) 
of two more. It is of use in any controverted points, to 
observe what exit they are found to have, when pursued 
to the utmost. There were sufficient reasons before 
against a material sacrifice, considered in its best light, as 
purely gratulatory, or eucharistical: and there were more 
and stronger against the same considered as) expiatory, or 
propitiatory ; reasons, I mean, from Scripture and anti- 
quity, and from the nature of things: but the managers 
for the material cause have now lately furnished us with a 
new argument against it, by showing us, that, after all that 
can be done for it, it has really mo exit, or such as is worse 
than none; while it terminates in various inconsistencies 
and incongruities; and not only so, but is contradictory 
also to sound doctrine, particularly to the momentous doc- 
trine of the sacrifice of the cross, 


etd 
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A brief Analysis of Mr. Johnson’s System, showing what ~ 
\ it ts, and by what Dicpe he might be led into it. 


i, pedbers first thing i in intention, last in 1 execution, was to 


prove, that the Gospel ministers are proper priests. 

2: Proper priests must have a proper sacrifice : therefore’ 
some medium was to be thought on, to prove a proper sa-- 
crifice, particularly in the Eucharist. 

3. ‘A prevailing notion, or vulgar prejudice, had viii 
among many, for a century or more, that no sacrifice’ 
could be proper, but ‘a material one: therefore pains 
were to be taken to prove the Eucharist a material sacri- 
fice. 

oy) But as material sacrifice carried no appearance of 
dignity in it, looking too low and mean for an evangelical 
priesthood to stand upon; therefore ways and means 
were to be used to raise some esteem of it: spiritual sacri- 
fice was to be depreciated, and material to be magnified. 
Hence, as it seems, arose the thought of enriching the 
elements with the Spirit ; borrowing from the sacramental 
part of the Eucharist, to augment and advance the sa- 
crificial. And now the scheme appeared with a better 
face. 

5- Nevertheless, if our Lord in the original Eucharist 
did not sacrifice the elements, it could not reasonably be 
supposed that we do it now, and so things would not tally: 
therefore it was found necessary to assert, that he also 
sacrificed the elements, as his sacramental body ; and there- 
upon reasons and authorities were to be searched out for 
that purpose. 

6. Still there was a weighty objection remaining, viz. 
that Scripture speaks often of Christ’s offering himself, 
but never once of his offering in sacrifice the symbols: to 
remove which difficulty, it was thought best to say, that 
he offered himself in the Eucharist, but by and with the 
symbols. An after-thought, and not well comporting with 
former parts of the scheme. 
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7. But there was still another difficulty, ‘a very’ great 
one; namely, that our Lord, according to the accounts of 
the New Testament, sacrificed’ himself but omcé#: there- 
fore, either he did it not in ‘the Eucharist, or not upon the 
cross. 'To remove this difficulty, it seems to have’ been re- 
solved to give up the sacrifice of the cross, and’ to retain 
_only the sacrifice of the Eucharist : and so the scheme was 

complete. 

Having thus given a sketch of the system in the analy- 
tical way, it may now be easy to throw it into the syn- 
thetic, thus : 

1. Christ our Lord made a personal sacrifice of himself 
once; either in the Eucharist, or on the cross. 

2. It cannot be proved to have been on the cross, but 
there are divers reasons against the supposition; therefore 
it must have been in the Eucharist. 

3. He sacrificed himself in the Eucharist, under symbols, 
sacrificing the symbols together with himself: otherwise 
we could have no pretence now for sacrificing the same 


symbols. 
4. The Christian Church, after his example, sacrifices 
the symbols, but not him. é 


5. Therefore the Church has a material sacrifice. 

6. Therefore the Church offers a proper sacrifice. 

7. Therefore the Gospel ministers are proper priests, sa- 
crificing priests: which was to be proved. 

Now my humble opinion upon the whole is, that if the 
learned author had taken spiritual sacrifice for his medium, 
instead of material, he might not only have avoided many 
perplexities, and no small number of mistakes, but might 
also have come at his main point justly and regularly, in 
conformity with Scripture and antiquity. He might have 
proved that Christian ministers are priests in as high and 
as proper a sense as any before them have been, (Christ 
only excepted,) authorized to stand and minister between 
God and his people, and to bless in God’s name, and to 


a Propit. Oblat. p. 97. 
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execute all other sacerdotal functions, but in a more spiri- 
tual and heavenly way than other priests had done: which 
detracts not at all from the propriety of the Christian 
priesthood, but adds very much to its value and excel- 
lency, and shows it to be of superior dignity to any 
real or pretended priesthood, either of Jews or Pagans. 
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A distinct summary View of the several OBLATIONS in 


the Eucharist, previous to CONSECRATION, or subse- 
quent. 


What is previous, goes under the name of Ante-oblation : 
what is subsequent, falls under the name of Post- 
oblation. 


T. Of the Ante-ollation. 


THE ante-oblation has three parts, or three views, as 
here follows : ‘ 

1. There is a presenting to'God alms for the poor, and 
oblations for the use of the Church. The material things 
are gifts to men: the benevolent act, or work, is a gift, or 
sacrifice unto God. St. Paul points out this distinction 
where he teaches, ** To do good and to communicate”’ are 
<‘ such sacrifices” as **God is well pleased with?.” The be- 
nevolent services are the sacrifice; not the material money, 
or goods. This distinction is further confirmed bythe com- 
mon custom of speech; which shows what the common 
ideas are. Alms (that is, alms-deeds) make an atonement 
for sin: a true and a proper expression, understanding 
atonement in a qualified sense. But who would say, that 
money makes an atonement? By bounty and charity God 
is appeased: the proposition is true, and the expression 
proper. But can we say, that by silver and gold God is 
appeased? No, certainly. And why cannot we? Because 
it would be confounding ideas: for, even in common lan- 
guage, expressive of the common ideas, the service is the 
gift to God, not the material thing. 

2. There isin the Eucharist a presenting to God (virtu- 
ally at least) an acknowledgment of God’s being Creator 


a Hebr, xiii. 16. The like distinction is clearly laid down in Justin Martyr. 
Apol. ii. p. 60. ed. Paris. 1636. Ta ba’ txsivov cis diargopny yevouever, ob aug) da- 
wavier, GAN tavrois nad wois Deoudvors creer Peg, txcivw Ot edacagiarous Byres, Duds 


Royou woumts xu) Vuvavs wrewarciv. 
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and Giver of all good things; as Irenzus intimates >. Ter- 
tullian extends it to both Sacraments©: inasmuch as the 
religious, use of water in Baptism carries in it a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that water is a creature of God. 

3. There is also a presenting of the elements to God 
for consecration: which is common to loth Sacraments. 
For. in Baptism the waters are so presented, and for the 
same or like spiritual purposes. 


II. Of the Post-Oblation. 


The post-oblation, otherwise called commemoration, may 
likewise be considered under three views, or as containing 
three parts. 

1. The first is, the offering to view, viz. of God, angels, 
and men, under certain symbols, the death, passion, or sa- 
crifice of Christ. We do the like (not precisely the same) 
in Baptism also: for there we represent and commemorate 
mentally, vocally, and manually, (in mind, and by mouth, 
and by significant actions,) the death and burial of Christ 
our Lord. 

2. The second is, the offering, as it were, to Divine con- 
sideration, with our praises and thanksgivings, Christ and 
his sacrifice, pleading the merit of it, in behalf of ourselves 
and others. We do something near akin to this in Bap- 
tism likewise, pleading the same sacrifice of atonement, 
with the merits thereof, in behalf of the persons baptized ; 
offering the same to Divine consideration. 

3. The third is, the offering up Christ’s mystical body, 
the Church, or ourselves a part of it¢4, as an holy, lively, 


Tren. lib. iv. cap. 18. p. 251. 

¢ Tertull. contr. Marc. lib. i. cap. 14.23. 

4 Fulgentius’s doctrine on this head is well worth the noting, as making 
the Church. to be the sacrifice offered, and likewise as interpreting the ilapse 
of the Spirit, conformably, of the Spirit’s sanctifying that mystical body, viz. 
the Church. He flourished about 510, and is of greater antiquity and autho- 
rity than most of the Greek, Latin, or Oriental liturgies now extant. 

Cum ergo sancti Spiritus ad sanctificandum totius Ecclesiz sacrificium pos- 
tulatur adventus, nihil aliud postulari mihi yidetur, nisi ut per gratiam salu- 
tarem in corpore Christi (quod est Ecclesia) caritatis unitas jugiter indisrupta 
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reasonable sacrifice unto God: a sacrifice represented by 
the outward signs, and conveyed, as it were, under the 
symbols of bread and wine. 

This third article of the post-oblation is seen also in 
Baptism: for we are therein supposed to be dedicated, 
consecrated, devoted, through Christ, to God.’ On which 
account Baptism has been looked upon as a kind of sacri- 
Jice among the ancients €. 

Nevertheless, the Sacrament of the Eucharist has more 
particularly obtained the name of sacrifice: partly, on ac- 
count of the offerings to church and poor in the ante-obla- 
tion, which are peculiar to that Sacrament ; and partly, on 
account of the commemorated sacrifice in the post-oblation. 
For though Baptism commemorates the death and burial, 
and indirectly the grand sacrifice ; yet it does not so pre- 
cisely, formally, and directly represent or commemorate 
the sacrifice of the cross, as the Eucharist does. 





servetur. Dum itaque Ecclesia Spiritum sanctum sibi celitus postulat 
mitti, donum sibi caritatis et unahimitatis postulat a Deo conferri. Quando 
autem congruentius quam ad consecrandum sacrificium corporis Christi 
sancta Ecclesia (que corpus est Christi) Spiritus sancti deposcat adventum ? 
que ipsum caput suum secundum carnem de Spiritu sancto noverit natum. 
Hoc ergo factum est caritate divina, ut ex ipso Spiritu corpus illius capi- 
tis esset renatum, de quo ipsum caput est natum. Heec itaque spiritalis 
wdificatio corporis Christi, que fit in caritate, (cum scilicet secundum B. Petri 
sermonem, lapides vivi edificantur in domum spiritalem, in sacerdotium 
sanctum, offerentes spiritales hostias, acceptabiles Deo per Jesum Christum) 
nunquam opportunius petitur, quam cum ab ipso Christi corpore (quod est 
Ecclesia) in sacramento panis et calicis ipsum Christi corpus et sanguis offer- 
tur. Calix enim quem bibimus, &c. 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. Fulgent. ad Monim. 
lib. ii. p. 34—-37. edit. Paris. Conf. Fragment. p. 641. 

e Cum yenis ad gratiam Baptismi, vitulum obtulisti, quia in mortem 
Christi baptizaris. Origen. in Levit. Hom. ii. p. 191. ed. Bened. 

Holocausto dominice passionis, quod eo tempore offert quisque pro pecca- 
tis suis, quo ejusdem passionis fide dedicatur, et Christianorum fidelium no- 
mine baptizatus imbuitur. Augustin. ad Rom. Expos. cap. xix. p. 937. 
ed. Bened. 

Ipse homo, Dei nomini consecratus, et Deo devotus, in quantum mundo 
moritur ut Deo vivat, sacrificium est. Augustin. de Civit. Dei, ib. x. cap. 6. 
p. 242, 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 


In a former discourse ®, upon the like occasion, I endea- 
voured to explain the sacrificial part of the Eucharist more 
minutely than I had before done, for the removing of 
scruples and the obviating mistakes. I would now do’ 
something of like kind with respect to the sacramental 
part of the same, so far as it appears to be affected by the’ 
sacrificial ; that so both parts may aptly suit with each 
other, and hang naturally together. As truth is uniform, 
so just notions of one part will of course tend to preserve 
just ideas of the other part also: and as error is apt to lead 
to error, so any erroneous tenets there, will naturally ee 
in erroneous positions here. . 

It is matter of fact, that for the sake of advancing a new 
kind of sacrifice, new doctrines have been offered, time 
after time, with regard even to the sacramental part of the 
Eucharist: which in truth is as much superior to the sa- 
crificial, as God’s part in that holy rite is superior to man’s ; 
and which therefore calls for our more especial caution 
and circumspection. 

Great stress has, by some amongst us since 1702, been 
laid upon the invocation and illapse of the Holy Ghost 
upon the elements; not barely to make them sacred signs 
and pledges, or exhibitive symbols of Christ’s body and 
blood to every faithful communicant, (which might rea- 
sonably be admitted,) but even to make them the very 
body, or verily the body of Christ: not the natural body, 
but another true body, called a spiritual body, consisting» 
as is presumed, of elements changed in their tnward quali- 
ties, and replenished either with the Holy Spirit himself, 


* The Christian Sacrifice sent in the preceding Charge. 
Q 2 
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or with the graces, or virtues, or energies of the Spirit?; 
supposed to be intrinsic to them, inherent in them, perma- 
nent with them, and received both by worthy and unworthy 
communicants. It is said, that the ** Holy Spirit being in- 
<¢ vited and called down by the prayer of the priest, (accord- 
“ ing to the ancients,) descended upon the bread and wine 
“¢ on the altar, and enriched them with all the virtwes and 
“¢ graces with which the personal body and blood of Christ 
‘‘ did abound, and so made them in this, and perhaps in a 
‘© yet more mysterious and incomprehensible manner, to 
“be verily the body and blood of Christ; as the Holy 
« Ghost did formerly come upon the blessed Virgin, and 
“ formed in her womb the personal body and blood of 
“ Christ®. That the consecrated symbols are sanctified, 
“ and altered, if not in their substance, yet in their internal 
“¢ qualities,—and that the eucharistical symbols themselves 
“are verily made, in a mysterious manner, the body and 
“ blood of our crucified Saviour?. That this sacramental 
“ flesh and blood of Christ is taken by a corporeal eating 
‘and drinking of the unworthy, as well as worthy com- 
<‘ municants: of these, namely, to their justification and 
‘‘ eternal salvation both of flesh and spirit; but of those 


» Spiritu Sancto, qui ad invocationem sacerdotis descendens, panem sanc- 
tificat, et omni divina ac vivifica virtute corporis et sanguinis Christi eundem 
replet. Ita ut Eucharistia duabus constet rebus, ferrena, que est materia 
panis, et celesti, que est gratia ac virtus Spiritus Sancti pani indita. 
Divina illius virtus et gratia pani communivcata ac inherens, uti jam paucis 
probabo. Grabe. Ad Iren. lib. iv. cap. 34. p. 327, 328. 

In the same year, Dr. Allix, who saw deeper, condemned those notions, in 
very plain terms, while speaking of the modern Greeks, whose tenets those 
are. 

Ad tales autem miracuilosos effectus, quos jactant tam Greci quam Latini, 
credendos, aliquid nobis videtur deesse, sci/. Christi promissio, aut manda- 
tum. De his miraculis fama orta videtur ex absurda quadam credulitate, 
Spiritum Sanctum in elementorum naturam, supernaturalem quandam vim 
infundere. Allix. in notis ad Nectarium, p.429. N.B. The question of in- 
herent virtwes had been thoroughly discussed by the best-learned Protestants, 
and the notion generally exploded, here and abroad, long before Dr. Grabe 
undertook (inadvertently perhaps, or however unadvisedly) to revive it. 

© Grabe’s Defence of the Greek Church, p. 88. 

4 Grabe, ibid. p. 75, 87. Conf. p. 20, 35, 90, 91. 
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“to their condemnation and destruction of soul and 
“ body ®.”” 

Whoever looks into Scripture, or genuine antiquity, will 
there find but very little ground or colour for these or the 
like speculations; which appear rather to have been bor- 

“rowed from Damascen of the eighth century, or from the 
more modern Greeks, or the Pseudo-primitive liturgies. 
There was indeed, as early as the second century, some 
mention made of the descent of the Holy Ghost in Bap- 
tism f: and there was also a prevailing notion of some con- 
currence of the Holy Spirit with water, to the conception 
and birth of a Christian; which concurrence, by way of 
illustration, or to render the idea of it more lively and af- 
fecting, was sometimes compared to a conjugal unions. 
But it was never understood, that such simlitudes were to 
be scanned with a scrupulous exactness; or that every af- 
fecting or popular expression should be strained with the 
utmost rigour: for that would be using the ancient writers 
in much such a way as the Anthropomorphites and others 
have interpreted Scripture, contrary to the true meaning 
and intent of it. The Fathers very well knew how to dis- 
tinguish between a power adsistant to, or concurrent with 
the element, and a power infused into it, or lodged in it: 
and they were well aware of the difference between the 
virtue of Baptism (meaning the whole solemnity, in which 


€ Grabe, ibid. p. 87. 

N. B. The Leipsic Acts, in their censure upon that posthumous piece, first 
published in 1721, have left this note: 

Ex his vero patet, quod licet in articulo de ccena, alienam a pontificioram 
transubstantiatione sententiam habuerit Grabius, tamen in eodem ab Angli- 
Ecclesia haud parum discrepaverit. Act. Lips. p. 281. 





cana etiam 
A. D. 1722. 

f See my Review, vol. vii. p. 279, 291. 

g Tertullian. de Baptismo. Chrysostom. in Ephes. Hom, xx. p. 147. Leo I. 
Serm. 23, 24. p. 155, 160. Quenell. Pseud-Ambros. de Myst. cap. lix. p. 243. 
See more testimonies in Vossius, Opp. tom. vi. p. 233,274. Compare Alber- 
tinus, p. 465, 466. and my Appendix, p. 188, 189. 

h Airen nal n xddagoss, BY Ddacds re, Only nal rveduaros’ rou by Seopnras nar 
copurinis RopBevoptvor, Tot drwmdrws xu) eDewonras covreexovres. Nazianz. 
Orat. xl. p. 641, Compare Review, vol. vii. p. 286, 287, 288. 
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God bears a part‘) and the inherent virtue of the conse- 
crated water, which means quite another thing, and is a 
late invention of dark and ignorant ages *. 

As to the Eucharist, for the three first centuries, and 
part of the fourth, nothing at all was said, so far as ap- 
pears, of any descent of the third Person upon the ele- 
ments!; nothing of his forming them into Christ’s body ; 
no, nor of his forming the natural body in the womb: but 
the ancients interpreted Luke i. 35. of our Lord’s own 
Divine Spirit, namely, of the Logos, and supposed that 
the same Logos formed for himself a body in the womb™. 
So little foundation is there, within the three first and 
purest ages, for the pretended similitude between the 
Holy Ghost’s forming the natural body in the womb, and 
his forming the spiritual body in the Eucharist. The simi- 
litude made use of anciently with respect to the Eucha- 
rist, was that of the incarnation™, intended only in a con- 
fuse, general way, and not for any rigorous exactness. 
For like as our Lord, in his incarnation, made and fitted 
for himself a natural body to dwell in; so, in regard to 
the Eucharist, he has appointed and fitted for himself a 
symbolical body to concur with, in the distributing his 
graces and blessings to the faithful receivers. As to the 
third Person, his more immediate presence and energy was 
by the ancients assigned to Baptism, correspondently to 
the figure of the conjugal union, as before hinted: while 


i See my Review, vol. vii. p. 14, &c. 

k Sacramenta continere gratiam, nunquam olim dictum: itaque Thomas, 
parte tertia questionis sexagesime secunde, articulo tertio, non potuit altius 
arcessere quam ab Hugone de Sancto Victore. Chamier. Panstrat. tom. iv. 

_p.52. N.B. Hugo flourished about A. D. 1120. 

1 See my Review, vol. vii. p. 291, &c. 

™ Hermas, lib. iii, Simil. 5. Justin. Apol. i. p. 54. Dial. 354. TIrenzus, 
lib. v. cap. 1. p. 293. Clem. Alex. p. 654. Tertullian, contr. Prax. cap. xxvi. 
-de Carn. Christi, p. 18. Hippolytus, contr. Noet. cap. iv. p. 9. cap. xvii. p. 18. 
-Novatian, cap. xix. Cyprian, de Idol. Vanit. p. 228. Lactant. lib. iv. cap. 12. 
Hilarius, de Trin, 1011, 1044, 1047. Gregorius Boeticus, apud Ambros, tom. 
ii. p. 354, 356. 

n Justin. Apol, xcvi. Dial. p. 290. Compare my Doctrinal Use, &c. p. 
138. and Review, vol. vii. p. 161. and Albertinus, p. 296, 664. 
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to the Eucharist was assigned the more immediate pre- 
sence and energy of the Logos, as the figure of the incar- 
nation, made use of in that case, justly required. It would 
be a kind of solecism in ancient language; to speak of the 
Holy Ghost in this matter, as some late writers have 
done ; because it would be confounding the analogy which 
the: truly ancient Doctors went upon in their doctrine of 
the two Sacraments. The very learned and judicious 
Bishop Bull gives a reasonable account of what was taught 
concerning the Eucharist in the early days of Justin and 
Trenzeus. 

«¢ By or upon the sacerdotal benediction, the Spirit of 
“‘ Christ, or a Divine virtue from Christ, descends upon 
<< the elements, and accompanies them to all worthy com- 
‘‘ municants: and therefore they are said to be, and are, 
“ the body and blood of Christ, the same Divinity which is 
« hypostatically united to the body of Christ in heaven, 
“ being virtually united to the elements of bread and 
<< wine®.” Here it is observable, that by Spirit of Christ, 
Bishop Bull could not mean the third Person, but the 
Logos?, which only is hypostatically united to the huma- 
nity of Christ; and that that Spirit is not said.to reside in 
the elements, but to accompany them, and to the worthy 
only: so that.the virtual union can amount only to an 
union of concurrence, (not of infusion or inherence,) where- 
by Christ is conceived to concur with the elements, in the 
due use of them. to produce the effeets in persons fitly 
disposed. All which is true and ancient doctrine. 

In the fourth century, some il/apse of the third Person 


© Bull’s Answer to the Bishop of Meaux, p. 21, 22. How different Bishop 
Bull’s account is from Dr. Grabe’s, in his notes on Irenzus, will be obvious 
to every one who will be at the pains to compare them: though at the same 
time Bishop Bull very respectfully refers to Dr. Grabe (p. 23.) for clearing the 
point against the Romanists. 
_. » How common and familiar such use of the name Spirit, or Holy Spirit, 
anciently was,:may be understood from the interpretation of Luke i. 35. as 
before mentioned, and from the testimonies collected to that purpose by 
learned men. Grotius in Marc. ii. 8. Bull. Defens. Fid. Nic. cap. ii. sect. 5. 
Constant. in Hilar, prefat. p. 19. 
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upon the elements was commonly taught, and that 
justly, provided it be but as justly understood. Not so as 
to make the sacramental body a compound of element and 
spirit, after the way of the modern Greeks; nor so as to 
make the third Person the proper food of the Eucharist, or 
the res Sacramenti, for the Logos was always considered as 
the food there spiritually given and received4: yea it was 
the incarnate Logos*, and therein stands our mystical union 
with Christ as improved and strengthened in that Sacra- 
ment. But the work of the Holy Ghost upon the elements 
was to translate or change them from commonto sacred, from 
elements to sacraments, from their natural state and condi- 
tion to supernatural ends and uses, that they might become 
holy signs, certain pledges, or exhibitive symbols of our 
Lord’s own natural body and blood in a mystical and spi- 
ritual way. Not that any change was presumed, either as 
to the substance or the inward qualities of the elements, 
but only as to their outward state, condition, uses, or of- 
fices. For like as when a commoner is advanced into a 
peer, or a sulject into a prince, or an house into a church, 
or a laic into a priest, or prelate, there is a change of out- 
ward state, condition, circumstances, and there are new 
uses and offices, mew prerogatives, new glories, but no . 
change of substance, no, nor of inward qualities implied: 
such also is the case (only in a more eminent degree) with 
respect to the elements of the Eucharist; when they are 
consecrated by the priest, when they are sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost, when they are rendered relatively holy, when 
they are transferred from common to sacred’, when they 
are exalted from mean and low uses, in comparison, to 


4 Treneus, lib, iv. cap. 38, p. 284. Clemens Alex..123, 125, 126, 177, 
178. Tertullian. de Orat. cap. 6. De Resurr. Carn. cap. 38. Origen. in Levit. 
Hom. xvi. p. 266. in Matt. p. 254. Novat. cap. 14, 16. Hilarius de Trin. 
lib. viii. p. 954. Nazianzen, Orat, iii. p. 70. 

® Tertullian. de Resurr. Carn. cap. 37. Origen. in Matt. p. 254. Augustin. 
in Psal. xxxiii. p. 211. cxx. p. 1381. Compare Jewell’s Answer to Hard. art. 
viii. p. 293. and Albertinus, p. 341, 758. 


* Accedat verbum ad elementum, et fit Sacramentum. Augustin. in Jo- 
hann. Tract. 80. 
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the highest and holiest purposes that such poor things 
could ever be advanced to. Such a change, or transmuta- 
tion, as I have now mentioned, frequently occurs in the 
ptimitive writers: more than this (I am competently as- 
sured) will not be found in any certain and undoubted 
monuments of Catholic writers, within the first six cen- 
turies ¢, ; 

So long as symbolical language was well remembered 
and rightly understood, and men knew how to distinguish 
between figure and verity, between signs and things: 
while due care and judgment was made use of, to inter- 
pret the literal expressions of Scripture and Fathers lite- 
rally, and figurative expressions according to the figure : 
I say, while these things were so, there could be no room 
for imagining any change in the elements, either as to 
substance or internal qualities, nor for supposing that our 
Lord’s words, “ This is my body,” were to be otherwise 
interpreted than those parallel words of the Apostle, ‘that 
<¢ rock was Christ.” For as the word Christ, which is 
the predicate in one proposition, is to be literally under- 
stood, and the ¢rope lies in the verb was, put for signify, 
or exhibitively signifies; so the word lody, which is the 
predicate in the other proposition, is to be literally inter- 
preted of the natural or personal body of Christ, and the 
trope lies in the verb is, put for represents, or exhibitively 


t Compare Jewell’s Def. of Apol. part ii. p. 243, 244, Albertinus, p. 425, 
509. Cosin. Histor. Transubst. p. 109, 113, 124, Covel. Account of Gr. 
Church, p. 47, 53, &c. 67, 68, 72. 

u ] Cor. x. 4. Solet autem res que significat, ejus rei nomine quam 
significat nuncupari. Hine est quod dictum est, petra erat Christus. 
Non enim dixit, petra significat, sed tanquam hoc esset; quod utique per 
substantiam hoc non erat, sed per significationem. Sic et sangwis, quoniam 
animam significat in Sacramentis, anima dictus est. Augustin. in Levit. qe 
Ivii. p. 516. tom. 3. Conf. Epist. xeviii. ad Bonifac. p. 268. tom. 2. and my 
Review, vol. vii. chap. 8. p. 146—165. 

Sacramentorum enim natura et usitata loquendi ratio postulare videtur, ut 
symbolis non solum nomina, sed et eorum proprietates, imo effecta tribuantur. 
Cosin. Histor. Transubst. p. 3. 

w See this proved atlarge in Chamier’s Panstrat. tom. iv. p. 528, 529, &e. 
Albertinus, p. 525, 526, 686. Jewell’s Def. of Apol. p, 209, Answ. to Hard. 
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signifies. And as it would not be right to say that the 
rock was literally a spiritual Christ, distinct from the real 
Christ, making two Christs; so neither can it be right to 
say or conceive that the dread in the Eucharist is a spiritual 
body of Christ, making two true bodies of Christ. But as 
the rock was a symbol of the one true Christ, so is the 
sacramental bread a symbol exhibitive of the one true body 
of Christ, viz. the natural or personal body, given and re- 
ceived in the Eucharist: I say, given and received spi- 
ritually, but truly and really ; and the more truly, because 
spiritually, as the spiritual sense, and not the literal, is the 
true sense *. 

The ancient notion of this matter might easily be cleared 
from Father to Father, through the earlier centuries ; and, 
I presume, I have competently done it elsewhere y. There- 
fore I shall here content myself with a single passage of 
Macarius, of the fourth century, which very briefly, but 
fully expresses what all the rest mean. He observes, 
‘* that bread and wine are offered in the Church as symbols 
“* (or antitypes) of our Lord’s body and blood, and that 
‘¢ they who partake of the visible bread, do spiritually eat 
“the flesh of our Lord.’”’ He is to be understood of 
worthy partaking ; as Albertinus has shown4, and as rea- 
son requires. And when he speaks of the Lord’s flesh, he 
cannot be understood of any spiritual flesh locally present 
in the Eucharist, but of the natural body and blood spi- 
ritually given and received, whereof the sacramental body 
and blood are the symbols, or antitypes, in his account. 


p- 238, 239, 255, 267. Spalatensis, lib. v. cap. 6. n. 73. 169. Cosin. Histor. 
Transubstant. p. 10, 24, 30, 41, 43, 44. Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 
119, 120, 169, 170, 183. 

x Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 191, 304. Jewell’s Answ. to Hard. p- 
238, 241, 251, 256, 292. Bilson’s Christian Subject, p. 631. 

y Review, vol. vii. chap. 6, and 7. 

2"Oc1 tv oH tuxdrnole weorPipercs Heras nel olvos dvrizumey Ths cupKds udTOD, xed 
aluaros, % Ort of werarapPdvoress tx Tod Pasvowtvon derov, TvevUTixas Thy choc 
rod Kueiov teSiover. Macar, Homil. xxvii. p. 168. Conf. Albertin. p. 437, 
438, 439. 

« Albertinus, p. 440. 
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Such was the doctrine prevailing in his time, and three 
centuries, at least, longer. « 

But in the declension of the seventh century, some be- 
gan to speak very oddly of the elements, as being lite- 
rally made, by consecration, the very body and blood of 
Christ, not images or antitypes at all>, as used to be 
taught aforetime. From thence we may reasonably date 
all the confusion and perplexity which has since so cloud- 
ed and embarrassed the theory of this Sacrament. 

When learning, language, and taste fell to decay, and 

men became as much strangers to the sublime of their 
forefathers, as to the symbolical majesty of the sacred 
style, then came up a lean, dry, sapless kind of theology, 
mightily degenerated from the just and elevated senti- 
ments of former ages®. There was a branch of the Euty- 
- chians, who in consequence of their main principle of a 
confusion of the two natures of Christ, (making the human 
and divine nature one,) thought themselves obliged to 
maintain, that the Jody of Christ was, from the very mo- 
ment of his conception, altogether incorruptible. From 
this error of theirs they had the Greek name of aphthar- 
todocete 4, and the Latin one of incorrupticole, and from 
one Gaianus, a chief leader amongst them, they had 
some of them the name of Gaianites. Against those 
Gaianites, one Anastasius (a monk of Mount Sinai about 
the year 680°) happened to engage: and amongst other 
topics of argumentation, he made choice of one drawn 
from the Eucharist. He had learned, or might have 
learned from Catholic teachers, that by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit the elements are changed into the body of 


> Yet it has been thought, that while they rejected the names of figure, 
type, and image, they or their followers admitted of the names of symbol 
and representation. See Claude, book iv. chap. 10. p. 341, 344. Which, if 
true, shows only how confused those men were, both in language and no- 
tion. [ 

¢ Literam sequi, et signa pro rebus accipere, servilis infirmitatis est. 
Augustin. de Doctrin. Christian. lib. iii. ¢. 9, p. 49. 

4 "A@Sweradaxhecs. Vid. Damascen. Heres. lxxxiv. p- 107. 

© Between 677 and 636. Fabric. Bibl. Grec. vol. ix. p. 313. 
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Christ, meaning the symbolical body; that is, changed 
into sacraments, or holy signs: and he had learned also, 
that the worthy communicants do partake of the natural 
body of Christ, the thing signified; that is, spiritually, 
mystically, symbolically, partake of it. These two pro- 
positions he confusely remembered, or rather ignorantly 
misunderstood, and so he blended them both into this 
one; that the elements themselves upon consecration be- 
come, not in signification, but in reality, the natural body 
of Christ: which amounted to saying, that, instead of 
exhibitive signs, they become the very things signified. 
Under such confusion of thought, he formed his argu- 
ment against the Gaianites in this manner: * The conse- 
“< crated elements are no types or figures, but they are the 
** very body and blood of our Lord; and they are corrupt- 
“‘ ible, as will appear upon experiment: therefore our 
«¢ Lord’s body, before his resurrection, was also corrupti- 
‘* ble f,”” which was to be proved. To confirm his notion 
that the elements are no types or figures, but the very 
body, he pleaded, that our Lord, in the institution, said 
not, this is the figure [antitype] of my body, but “ this is 
““ my bodys.’’? Anargument by which he might as easily 
have proved, that the rock in the wilderness was the very 
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Tours pov tor) 7d cope, Ux slat, TOUTS iors Td aYTiTUTOY COuaTos 
no 7? aivarcs mov. Anastas. Hodeg. c. xxiii, p. 349, 350. 

N. B. That weak way of reasoning has been since fathered upon several 
older writers; as Origen, Magnes, Theodorus Heracleotes, Theodorus Mop- 
suestenus, Cyrillus Alexandrinus, and others: but those and the like pas- 
sages appear to be all jictitious, imposed upon those earlier writers by some 
tater Greeks. See Albertinus, p. 367, 420, 769, 770, &c. 893. 
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Christ: for St. Paul said not that the rock signified Christ, 
or was a symlol of Christ; but he declared in express 
words, that * that rock was Christ.” It is hard to say 
what precise ideas that author had of the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, or what he really meant; if indeed he went 
farther than the sound of words. Albertinus conjectures, 
from his occasionally mentioning the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, that he conceived the consecrated elements to be- 
come the very body, because the same Spirit was impart- 
ed to them as to the natural body of our Lord; a notion 
not falling in with transubstantiation, or consubstantiatien, 
but amounting to some kind of impanationi, If so, he 
may be looked upon, according to what appears, as the 
first inventor of the spiritual bread-Lody, or first founder of 
that system. But 1 much question whether that notion 
can claim so early a date. Whatever conception the au- 
thor had of the elements, as made the very body and blaod 
of Christ, yet (so far as we may judge from some pas- 
sages of another work of the same author, first published 
by Dr. Allix in 1682 *,) he did not conceive that the ele- 
ments were enriched, either with the Spirit himself, or 
with the graces of the Spirit: for he distinguished’ be- 
tween the bread from heaven, viz. the Logos, given to the 
worthy only, and carrying eternal life with it, and the 
earth-born flesh of Christ, viz. the consecrated elements, 
common both to worthy and unworthy, and having no 
such promise of e¢ernal life annexed to it!, in John vi. 51. 


hl Cor. x. 4. 

i Mens ipsius videtur esse, panem et vinum eatenus esse verum Christi 
corpus et sunguinem, quatenus idem Spiritus qui proprio Domini corpori et 
sanguini inest, se pani et vino similiter communicat: qui certe monachi hu- 
jus conceptus nihil habet commune cum transubstantiatione, aut consub- 
stantiatione, sed impanationis cujusdam, ab aliis post clarius exposite, spe- 
ciem quandam habet, Albertin. p. 906. Conf. Claude, lib. iv. c. 9. p. 331— 
336. 

k S. Anastasii Sinaite Anagogicarum contemplationum in Hexaemeron, 
liber xii. hactenus desideratus. Lond, 1682. Conf. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. ix. 
p. 328. 
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I will not answer for the acuteness, much less for the 
soundness of his distinction. He found himself entangled 
presently, only by reading a few verses farther in the 
same chapter, where eternal life is annexed to the eating 
of the flesh and drinking the dlood, as well as before to 
the manducation of the bread from heaven, which he had 
interpreted of the Divine nature of Christ. Here he was 
in straits, and retired in confusion, leaving his readers in 
the dark; but referring them for instruction to men more 
knowing, and more equal to the difficulty than he’ pre- 
tended to be: only he seemed to aim at some blind dis- 
tinction between the earth-born visible flesh™ which the 
unworthy partake of, and the mystical flesh® which be- 
longed to the worthy only, and which it was very difficult 
to make any sense or consistency of, upon his principles. 
He had discarded signs as such, and had resolved all into 
the things signified, viz. the real flesh -and blood of 
Christ: and now he wanted a distinction, in order to ex- 
plain what was received by the unworthy, and what by 
the worthy, but found none; except it were this, that the 
unworthy received the corruptible flesh and blood of 
Christ, separate from his Divinity, while the worthy re- 
ceived both together. This is all the sense I can make of 
his notion: and I pretend not to be certain even of this°. 
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° As errors commonly are the corruption of truth, and retain some of the 
_ original features ; so one may see in Anastasius’s notion some resemblances 
of the ancient doctrines, miserably perverted or misunderstood. 
1, He had learned that the Spirit makes the bod) y of Christ: he interpret- 
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Neither would I have dwelt so long upon so obscure and 
unintelligible a writer, had he not been the first, or among 
the first, that threw off the old distinctions between the 
symbolical and true body, thereby destroying, in a great 
measure, the very idea of a Sacrament. Hitherto the new 
notion of the elements being made the real body, as op- 
posed to image or figure, had been used only for the sup- 
port of érue doctrine as to other points. But it is always 
wrong policy (to say no worse) to endeavour to support 
sound doctrine by any thing unsound, or to defend truth 
by any thing but ¢ruth. Error, first or last, will infallibly 
turn on the side of error, and cannot naturally serve for 
any other purpose. So it proved in this case: for the 
next time that this xew doctrine appeared upon the stage 
was in the service of image-worship, then creeping into 
the Church. They who opposed that innovation, kept 
up the ancient principle with regard to the elements of the 
Eucharist, as symbols, figures, images ; pleading that our 
Lord had left no visible image of himself, his incarnation, 
passion, sacrifice, &c. but that of the Eucharist. In re- 
ply to that plea, the innovators remonstrated against the 
symbolical nature of the Eucharist, contending that the 
consecrated elements were no images, types, or figures, 
but the very body and blood of Christ, literally so. 
Damascen, surnamed Mansur, the father of the modern 
Greeks, and their great oracle, was in this sentiment: a 
very considerable man otherwise, and worthy of better 


ed it of the natural body, instead of symbolical, viz. the sacrament of the 
true body. : 

2. He had learned that the natural body is given and received : he inter- 
preted it literally, instead of mystically, or spiritually. 

3. He had learned that the natural body given, is considered as corrupti- 
ble, crucified and dead, and not as glorified: that he retained, and justly. 

4, He had learned, that the flesh profiteth not, and that the unworthy 

partake not either of the Logos, or Holy Ghost, but that the worthy partake 
of both: and those also he appears to have retained. 

Upon the whole, he blundered only in ¢wo of the propositions : but those 
two mistakes, like the jlies in the ointment, marred the composition, and 
corrupted his whole system of the Eucharist. 
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times P. He had read the Fathers, who were pointed 
against him; which however signified little to a person 
already embarked in a wrong cause: for it is certain, and 
might be proved by many instances, that men who have 
any affection stronger than their love of truth, will never 
want evasions against any evidence whatever. He pre- 
tended that the ancients had called the elements ¢ypes, or 
figures, only lefore consecration, never after’. A plea 
notoriously false in fact, as all learned men know?: and 
had he said just the reverse, viz. that the Fathers had 
never so called them Lefore consecration, but always after, 
he had come much nearer to the truth. The elements, 
before they are consecrated, are common things: and it is 
their consecration only that renders them figures, signs, 
symbols, sacraments. To pretend therefore that they are 
signs or symbols lefore consecration, is making them sa- 
eraments before they are sacraments, and carries a contra- 
diction in the very terms. If the Fathers have ever so 
called them, which is questioned, it could amount only to 
some chance expression, contrary to their customary lan- 
guage, and to be accounted for by the figure called a pro- 
lepsis, as done by way of anticipation. 

However, Damascen persisted in his error, that the 
consecrated elements are no type, or figure, but the very 
s¢ deified body of our Lords.” If you ask, who makes 
them so? he sometimes tells you, the second Person does 
it, like as he formed for himself a personal body in the 
wombt: and sometimes he’ says, that the third Person 
does it, like as he also, overshadowing the Virgin, formed 


P Damascen flourished about A.D. 740. Died about A.D. 756. Vid. Fa- 
bric. Bibl. Grac. tom. viii. p. 774. 

a Damascen. de Rect. Fid. lib. iv. ec. 13. p. 271, 273. edit. Lequ. 

t See Albertinus, p. 904, 907, 911, 912, 915. Jewell’s Answ. to Hard. 
art. xii. p. 335. Def. of Apol. p. 243. Bilson’s Christian Subject, p.594, 595. — 
L’Arroque’s Hist. of the Euch. part ii. p. 213, &c. 368, &c. 

6 Obx tors cians 6 heros nal 6 olves Tod cduaros nal aluaros TU Xerorov, wn 
vivre, GAN aed 7d cae rod Kugiov rtSewptvor. Damascen, de Rect. Fid. 
lib. iv..c. 13. p. 271. ; 

¢ Damascen, ibid. p. 268. 
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the same body in the womb". Thus he drew together 
the two constructions of Luke i. 35. one prevailing prin- 
cipally before the fourth century“, and the other after: : 
and he reconciled the two positions handsomely enough, 
by observing, that the second Person operates by the 
third. 

But still he was well aware, that whatever Person 
should be supposed to make the Jody in the womb, yet 
nothing could make that body properly our Lord’s body, 
but our Lord’s assuming it into an union with himself: 
the forming an human and a sanctified body would not 
be making that body Christ’s body: and, for the like rea- 
son, the Holy Ghost’s so forming and so sanctifying the 
elements would not be converting them into, or making 
them, the body and blood of Christ, but merely a sanctified 
body. Therefore Damascen proceeded farther to Y affirm, 
that our Lord makes the elements his body and blood, by 
joining his Divinity with them: and it is observable, that 
while he thought the grace of the Spirit sufficient for the 
elements of o7/ and water, in Chrism and Baptism, yet he 
judged that nothing less than Christ’s own Divinity could 
make the elements of the Eucharist Christ’s body and 
blood. Had he thought of this in time, he might have 
spared his two previous considerations, about the second 
and the ¢hird Person’s forming or changing the elements 
into Christ’s body, so improperly brought in: for it is 
now plain, by his own account, that the elements are not 
made Christ’s body but by Christ’s assuming them into 


u Damascen, ibid. p. 269. Epist. ad Zachar. Epum Duarorum, p. 656. 

w See above, p. 230. 

x It may be noted, that when veda ayy, in that verse, came at length 
to be interpreted of the third Person, yet ddvais bviorou continued to be in- 
terpreted of the second, namely of the Aéyos. Athanasius, Orat. iv. p. 642, 

95. Basil. contr. Eunom. lib. y. p. 318. Ambros. de Sp. Sancto, lib. ii. c. 5, 

uffin. in Symb. p. 20. ed. Oxon. Philastrius, cap. cl. p. 345. Augustin. contr. 
Maxim. lib. iii..c. 15. Leo J. Serm. xxi. p. 147. Damascen, p. 204, 658. 
Theophylact in loc. 

Y Sovelevke ra) train xual Dare rhy vag rou wvevwores——trsidy tos rois ay- 
Sporus deroy ioSiciv, Wwe +t xh olvev erivev, cuvelsvdsy wirois rhy avToU Stornre, 
nob weroinnsy aire cape xal awn evr. Damase. p. 269. 
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some kind of union with his Divinity ; and all that was 
supposed previous, could amount only to preparing them, 
fitting them, sanctifying them, in order to be made the 
body and blood of Christ. It could not amount to so 
much as forming them, like the body in the womb, 
though he had pretended that it did: for the bread and 
wine want no forming, (like the body in the womb,) hav- 
ing been formed before, and all along keeping their ori- 
ginal forms. So that at length that pretended previous 
change could resolve only into a previous sanctification by 
the Spirit, upon his own principles: the Logos was to do 
the rest, by assuming those sanctified elements, and mak- 
ing them the body and blood of Christ. So confused 
and incoherent was this great man. 

But what was worse still, after all these lengths of fan- 
cy, there was yet a difficulty remaining, which was alto- 
gether insuperable. The elements were to be made the 
very deified body of Christ, like as the personal body, in. 
the womb, had been made. How could this be, without 
the like personal union of the elements with the Divinity ? 
Here Damascen was plunged, and attempted not to get. 
out, at that time, or in that work. But in another work, 
in the way of a private letter, he did endeavour to sur- 
mount the difficulty, by suggesting a new piece of sub- 
tilty, that like as a man’s body takes in daily additional 
matter, and all becomes one and the same body; so our 
Lord’s personal body takes in all the new-made bodies of 
the Eucharist; and thus, by a kind of growth, or augmen- 
tation, all become one and the same personal body of 
Christ?. A marvellous thought! But he was wedded to 


z Damascen. Epist. ad Zachar. p. 655—659, N.B. There is something 
of a like thought appearing in a work ascribed to Gregory Nyssen, Orat. 
Catechet, magn. c. xxxvii. p. 537. But there are strong suspicions that that 
work has been interpolated. It is certain, that there is, in the close, an ad- 
dition from Theodorus Raithu, who flourished about A. D. 646. So that 
there is no depending upon the whole work as genuine; but there may be, 
and probably are interpolations in it, perhaps of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury, or later. See Albertinus, p. 487. Fabricius, Bibl. Gree. tom. viii... 
p. 153. But if Nyssen really held any such notions, or used any such ex- 
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a mew scheme, and was in no disposition to return to the 
old principles, which might have-eased him of all perplex- 
ities. The heart will commonly govern the head: and it 
is certain, that any strong passion, set the wrong way, 
will soon infatuate even the wisest of men: therefore the 
first part of wisdom is to watch the affections. But I pass 
on. 

I am aware that the late learned editor of Damascen 
has disputed the genuineness of that epistle2. But the 
external evidences for it appear to me to outweigh the 
slight suspicions drawn from the internal characters. 
And I am much mistaken, if any unprejudiced examiner 
will find that the learned editor has proved any thing 
more than a strong desire to fetch off his author from 
some palpable absurdities, lest they should too much im- 
pair his credit as to other points. But, however that be, 
it is certain that Damascen’s system wanted some such 
additional succour as that epistle endeavoured to supply : 
and whether he did the kind office himself, or some other 
did it for him, is of no great moment with respect to the 
main cause. One thing we may observe from the whole, 
that whosoever once embraces any great absurdity, and 
resolves to abide by it, must, if he will be consistent and 
uniform, proceed to more: and though to go on is a kind 
of madness, yet to stop short betrays more weakness and 
self-condemnation. 

No ¢transubstantiation (such as the Romanists hold) 
was yet invented. Damascen’s doctrine was far enough 
from that >; excepting that it might accidentally and gra- 
dually lead to it, as indeed it did, by sapping those an- 
cient principles which otherwise were sure barriers against 
it, and by setting men’s minds afloat after new devices. 


pressions, they were affected and singular, and ought to bear no weight 
against the known sentiments and common style of the Fathers in gene- 
ral. salad 4 ' 
2 In Admonitione Previa, p. 652. 
b Vid. Albertinus, p. 912, 913.’ L’Arroque’s Hist. of Euch. p, 366, &c, 
Claudeagainst Arnaud, part i. book 4. chap. 9. p. 338. 
RQ 
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From Damascen we may pass on to the famous Council 
of Constantinople, which consisted of three hundred and 
thirty-eight, bishops, who assembled under Constantine 
the Sixth, surnamed Copronymus, A. D. 754. They, de- 
testing all image-worship, reestablished the ancient doc- 
trine of the elements being commemorative and exhibitive 
types, figures, symbols, or vimages of the natural body and 
blood of Christ; alleging that the Eucharist was the only 
image of Christ’s incarnation which Christ had autho- 
rized in his Churche. They speak magnificently of the . 
consecration, and the effects of it; the elements thereby 
becoming an holy image, and deified, as it were, by grace‘: 
by which they appear to mean no more than divinely 
sanctified, according to the ordinary use of such phrases, 
at that time, and beforee: and they themselves explain it 
by its being made holy, when before it was common. 
And though they speak of the elements being replenished, 
that is, sanctified by the Holy Ghost, yet they reserve the 
enlivening or life-giving virtue to the true and proper body 
and blood of Christ; not to the elements, the mage of 
them. They distinguish between the real, natural body, 
and the relative body, or body by institution and appoint- 


¢ The whole passage may be seen in the Acts of the second Nicene Coun- 
cil, Act. vi. p. 368, 369. Harduin, tom. iv. Compare Dr. Coyel’s translation 
of it, and remarks upon it; Account of Gr. Church, p.150,151; and Alber- 
tinus, p. 914; and Claude, book iv. chap. 10. p. 347—355. 

4d Elxay abrov ayla, os dit tives dyiaopod, xaeirs Seouwivn. P. 368. 

© Vid. Suicer’s Thesaur. tom. i. 444, 1363, 1392, 1398. Jewell’s Answ. to 
Hard. p. 247. Albertinus, p. 886. and compare Damascen, lib. iii. ¢. 17. 
p. 239. 

f Tis ciyaguring dorov, ws anpsvdn sindva ris Puoinns, cxonds die ong Tod ayiou 
cavevmuros toridorrhotws cyiaCousvov, Seiov capo evdounee yiverIau, weorevavros Tov 
iy wereviter ix roll xowod ergis +d &yiov, Thy dvaPoody woinutvov isgtws. P. 368. 


8 Zworg Savary avrov 








slxay ror Cworoid cdpuros air ov Ta wom 
rneiw rod QwoPogou aiuaros ris wAasueas avrod. Note, that Mr. Johnson, inad- 
vertently, rendered the last words, life-giving cup of the blood which [flow- 
ed] out of his side, (Unbl. Sacrifice, p.195:) he should have rendered, as Dr. 
Covel has done, the cup of the enlivening blood of his side: which is differ- 


ent, and gives quite another idea to the main thing. Conf. Theodoret. Dial. 
ii. p. 85. 
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menth, The meaning of the latter must be determined 
by what it is appointed to; which the Council itself suffi- 
ciently explains: it is appointed to be a true image, and a 
most clear memorial of the natural bodyi: a true image, 
as opposed to bare representation, as in a picture, not ex- 
hibitive of, or accompanied with true and spiritual bene- 
fits: a very clear memorial, as opposed to the faint 
shadows and dark intimations of the legal types or figu- 
rations. Some further light perhaps may be given to the 
true meaning of those Constantinopolitan Fathers, by a 
short passage of the Emperor Copronymus, preserved by 
Nicephorus, who was Patriarch of Constantinople from 
800 to 815. The passage runs thus: 

_ & He commanded his holy disciples and apostles to de- 
“ liver, by what thing he pleased, a symbol [type] for his 
“body: that through the sacerdotal ministration we 
“‘ might receive really and truly, though it be by partici- 
“© pation and designation, his very body *.” The meaning, 
as I apprehend, is, that we partake of the natural body 
itself, in a true and reasonable sense, (that is, symbolically 
or spiritually,) by receiving what God has instituted as a 
symbol and instrument to convey it. Copronymus does 
not say, that the elements are really and truly that body: 
no, that was the very position of the adverse party. But 
he affirms that we truly and really receive that very body, 
though symbolically, or by an appointed medium’ and 
pledge of it: which I understand to be exactly the same 
doctrine that our Church teaches, viz. that the body and 


h "Qemtg ody 7d xara Guow rod Xeirrod copen dyiov, a SewSév otras SHrov xa 
7d Steu——p. 368. For the phrase, sixdv xard Sow, vid. Damascen. tom. i. 
p- 354, 


WAAnSH To Xero einbvas Ay aueros 6 legorsAsorns xal Osos sis TUmoy 








xh dvduvnow tvupyeardérny ros abrod wborcs ugudddune. P. 368. 

kExtacocey roig diylos wdrod maInrais xul aworrorus, wagadovas By ob Aga~ 
02 wedyparos timo cis cape KUTV. "Wye Dude ois ieguaints dvayuryns, navel ix 
psrorns xad Sos yivnrat, AdBwpev alto, ws nugias nad dAnSas, ooipec avr. 
Constantin. Copronym. in Notis ad Damascen. tom. i. p. 354. As to the ec- 
clesiastical use and sense of the word xveiws, see Albertinus, p. 461. Claude, 
part ii. p. 76. 
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blood of Christ are “ verily and indeed taken and received 
“ by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.’ This doctrine, 
did not happen to please the Nicene Fathers, who sate 
thirty-three years after, in the year 787... It was not suf- 
ficient to say, that by or with the elements we’ do verily 
and indeed receive Christ’s body and blood, but the ele- 
ments themselves must literally be the very body and the 
very blood of Christ, and not types or pledges only of 
itm, Not indeed in the sense of Papal ¢ransubstantia- 
tion, (which was not then thought on™,) but in some 
such sense as Anastasius or Damascen had. before recom- 
mended. 

Seven years after (viz. A. D. 794.) appeared the Caro- 
line books, moderating in the dispute between the Coun- 
cils of Constantinople and Nice. The author or authors 
of them determine that the Sacrament of our Lord’s body 
and blood goes much beyond a picture of man’s device, 
in many respects; which they handsomely enumerate °: 
and of that no man can doubt. They determine farther, 
that the elements are not types of things future, nor faint 
shadows, like those under the law, but that they are truth 
and substanceP; a sacrament and mystery, commemora- 


' See my Review, vol. vii. p. 191, 304. 

™ Odre 6 Kigus, ov're ob Amwoaronos, h waréges sixave SirOv—ZAAL HT) TO CHM 
xt) airs 7d eiue——perde 8 tov dyiacpiv cin xugins xa) alua Xpirod rbyor- 
ret, xat tio, xo) wioredovras, Concil. Nicen. ii. Act. vi. p. 370, 371. Har- 
duin, tom. iv. 

 Tbid. Albertinus, p. 915. Covel, p. 151, 152. 

© Distat Sacramentum Dominici corporis et sanguinis ab émaginibus pic- 
torum arte depictis, &c. Carol. Magn. lib. ii. p. 278. 

.P. Nec nobis legis transeuntibus umbris imaginarium quoddam indicium, 
sed sui sanguinis et corporis contnlit Sacramentum. Non enim sanguinis et 
corporis Dominici mysterium imago jam nunc dicendum est, sed veritas; non 
umbra, sed corpus; non exemplar futurorum, sed id quod exemplaribus pre- 
figurabatur.—Jam verus Melchizedech, Christus videlicet, rex justus, rex pa- 
cis, non pecudum victimas, sed sui nobis corporis et sanguinis contulit Sacra- 
mentum. Nec ait, Hae est imago corporis et sanguinis mei, sed Hoc est co7- 
pus meum Cum ergo, ut prefati sumus, nec artificum opus, vera Christi 
possit imago dici, nec corporis et sanguinis ejus mysterium, quod in veritate 
gestum esse constat, non in figura, merito, &c. Carol. Magn. de Imagin. 
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tive of a thing performed, and not prefigurative of a thing 
hoped for only, or promised:'a sacrament directly and 
plainly signifying and exhibiting the true expiation, and 
not merely under the dark covers or remote innuendos of 
legal expiations. In short, the eucharistical symbols are 
‘not prefigurations of things expected, but evidences of 
things done, and memorials of mercies and blessings in 
hand, not in prospect only. Their whole meaning seems 
to be, that though the consecrated elements are really 
signs and symbols, (for so much they intimate in the words 
sacrament, mystery, and true image,) and therefore not 
the very body and blood, as many then taught; yet they 
are more than types, or prefigurations, or adumbrations, or 
even bare memorials, because they exhilit the things sig- 
nified, and that not darkly or indirectly, (which even the 
Jewish sacraments did4,) but directly and plainly, under 
the strongest light, and to greatest advantage. This doc- 
trine is sound and good, and well guarded, in the main, 
against both extremes. Only, it might have been wished, 
that they had been less scrupulous about the use of the 
name figure, or image, (30 common and familiar in elder 
times,) and that they had given less countenance to the 
novel and affected phrases then coming into vogue: for, 
generally speaking, ancient doctrine is best kept up by 
adhering strictly to ancient language; and new phrases at 
any time, taken up without necessity, have been observed 
to lead the way to a new faith. 

Hitherto, however, the western parts appear to have re- 
tained just ideas of the holy Eucharist. But before the 
end of the ninth century, the eastern innovations, intro- 
duced by Anastasius and Damascen, and established by 
the Nicene Council, spread wide and far, both among 


lib. iv. p. 520. Conf. Albertin. p. 916, 917. Jewell’s Answer to Hard. art. xii. 
p- 344, 345. Bilson’s Christian Subject, p. 593. Claude, part i. book v. chap. 
9. p. 96, 97. L’Arroque, p. 380, &c. 

4 Idem itaque in mysterio cibus et potus illorum qui noster, sed significa- 
tione idem, non specie: quia idem ipse Christus illis in petra frguratus, no- 
bis in carne manifestatus. Augustin. in Psal. \xxvii. p. 816. 
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Greeks and Latins. When it was once resolved that the 
consecrated elements should be no longer signs or figures 
at all, but the very body and blood of Christ, the symbo- 
lical language of Scripture and Fathers became neglected, 
and in a while forgotten; and the old notion of a ‘sacra- 
ment, as importing a sign and a thing signified, wore off 
apace: and now all the care was, how to make out that 
very body and blood, by some subtile evasions, or newly 
devised theories. Many are the wanderings of human in- 
vention, after men have once departed from the right 
way}; as sufficiently appeared from the great variety of 
systems soon set up, instead of the only ancient and true 
system: and they were all but as so many different modifi- 
cations of one and the same error, committed in sinking the 
idea of symbolical grants, and thereupon confounding fi- 
gure and verity, exalting signs into things signified. But 
let us inquire more particularly what ways were taken, or 
could be taken, to make it competently appear, that the 
elements once consecrated are no signs, but the very body 
and blood of Christ. They are reducible perhaps to five, 
as follows: 1. Either the elements must literally become 
the same personal body. 2. Or they must literally con- 
tain or inclose the same personal body. 3. Or they must 
literally become another personal body. 4. Or they must 
literally contain another personal body. 5. Or they must 
literally be or contain a ¢rue and proper body of Christ, 
distinct and different from a personal body. 

1. As to the first, it was undoubtedly the thing aimed 
at by the first innovators ; namely, by Anastasius, and 
Damascen, and the Nicene Fathers. And they endea- 
voured to make it out in the way of augmentation, as has 
been related, joining the new-made body here to the per- 
sonal body above, so as to make one personal body of 
both. Another shorter way of coming at the point was 
that of transubstantiation, which crept in later, and which 
the Latins generally fell into; for relief, as it seems, to 
wearied minds, fluctuating in uncertainties, and not know- 
ing how or where to rest. 
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2. As to the second way, which has been called con- 
substantiation, some think that Paschasius Radbert (about 
A.D. 831.) took into it": others conceive that it came 
in laters. 

3. As to the third way, some have imagined that our 
Lord’s Divinity becomes personally united with the ele- 
ments, as well as with his own natural body, having in 
that sense two personal bodies. This conceit has some- 
times gone under the name of assumptiont, as it imports 
the Deity’s assuming the elements into a personal union ; 
and sometimes it has been called impanation, a name fol- 
lowing the analogy of the word incarnation. Rupertus 
Tuitiensis (about A. D. 1111.) has been believed to espouse 
this notion"; and Odo Cameracensis ¥, who lived about 
the same time. It is much the same notion that St. Au- 
stin supposes ignorant children might be apt to conceive, 
in their simplicity, at the first hearing of what is said of 
the elements, and before they come to know better*. So 
simple were even famous Divines grown in the late and 
dark ages. 

4. As to the fourth way, those who have supposed 
some spiritual and personal body from above, distinct 


t Cosin. Histor. Transubstant. p. 86. Conf. Albertinus, p. 922. But others 
interpret him of ¢ransubstuntiation. See Claude, part ii. p. 198, &c. 

* Hospinian. Histor. Rei Sacram. p. 6. 

t N. B. Assumption has been also a common name for Damascen’s hypo- 
thesis, wherein it is supposed that the Divinity asswmes the elements into a 
personal union, but by the mediwm of the natural and personal body. Vid. 
Pfaffius de Consecrat. p. 450. Buddzus, Miscell. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 80. 

u Vid. Hospinian. p. 7. Albertinus, p. 959, 960. Pfaffius de Consecrat. 
Euch. p. 449, 450. Buddeus, Miscellan. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 80. 

w Fac ergo Domine, nostram oblationem adscriptam, ut pretiosum corpus 
Christi fiat, Verbo Dei adunata, et in unitate persone conjuncta, Odo, Ca- 
meracens. in Sacr. Can. Exposit. Bibl. PP. tom. vi. p. 360. 

x Jnfantes si nunquam discant experimento, vel suo vel aliorum, et 
nunquam illam speciem rerum videant, nisi inter celebrationes sacramento- 
rum, cum offertur et datur, dicaturque illis authoritate gravissima, cujus 
corpus et sanguis sit, nihil aliud credent, nisi omnino in illa specie Domi- 
num oculis apparuisse mortalium, et de latere tali percusso liquorem illum 
omnino fluxisse. Augustin. de Trin. lib. iii. c. 10. p. 803. Conf. Albertin. 
p. 648, 649. 
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from the natural, to.come upon the elements, and to 
abide in them and with them, have had some colour for it 
from two very ancient passages, one of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and another of Jeromey. But it hath been abun- 
dantly shown, time after time, by learned and able men, 
that that ancient distinction ought not to be understood 
of two personal bodies of Christ, but of two distinct views 
or considerations of one and the same natural and personal 
body. The celebrated Bertram, (that is, Ratramn,) of 
the ninth century, has been by some supposed to be of 
the number of those who made ¢wo such bodies of Christ. 
There is some appearance of it, but, I think, appearance 
only: for upon carefully weighing and considering his 
real sentiments, it will be found, that he supposed only a 
sacramental body received orally, and the natural body 
received spiritually in the Eucharist. 

5. There is yet a fifth way, which prevailed with many, 
as high as the ninth century ; which was to imagine some 
kind of union of our Lord’s Divinity with the consecrated 
elements, short of personal, but yet presumed sufficient to 
denominate them in a érue and proper sense (as opposed 
to symlolical) the Lord’s body and blood. _ Remigius>, 


y Asrrdy 08 7d aia Kugio +0 wry yop tori abrod cagnixoy, @ rns PIogus Ac- 
Aurpapsda 7d 38 cvevwariney, rovTécriv wo xsxeicusta. Clem. Alex. Pedag. 
lib. ii. c. 2. p. 177. Compare Review, vol. vii. p. 166. 

Dupliciter vero sanguis Christi, et caro intelligitur: vel spiritualis illa et 
divina, de qua ipse dixit, caro mea vere est cibus; vel caro et sanguis, que 
crucifixa est, et qui militis effusus est lancea. Hieron. in Ephes. p. 327. 
Opp. tom. iv. edit. Bened. 

% Beza de Coena Domini, p. 93. Jewell’s Answer to Harding, art. v. p. 248, 
249. Albertinus, p. 315, 395. Rivet in Consult. de Relig. p. 26. Chamier, 
tom. iv. p. 695. Spalatensis, lib. v. c. 6. p. 103. 

a Bertram de Corpore ct Sanguine Domini, p. 16, 24, 36, 40, 96, 100, 
114, 116. edit. Anglo-Latin. Lond A. D. 1686. 

» Caro quam Verbum Dei Patris assumpsit in utero Virginali, in unitate 
suz Persone, et panis qui consecratur in Ecclesia, wnum corpus Christi 
sunt. Sicut enim é/a caro corpus Christi est, ita iste panis transit in corpus 
Christi; nec sunt dwo corpora, sed unwm corpus. Divinitatis enim pleni- 
tudo que fuit in illa, replet et istum panem, &c. et sicut ille panis et 
sanguis in corpus Christi transeunt, ita omnes qui in Ecclesia digne come- 
dunt illud, wxwm' Christi corpus sunt.——Tamen illa caro quam assumpsit, 
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who flourished about the year 890, conceived, that our 
Lord’s Divinity filling the natural body and the mystical, 
viz. the Church, and the consecrated elements, made all 
‘the three to become one body of Christ. It is observable, 
that he admits of but one of the three to be Christ’s body 
in the personal sense: but having a confuse notion of some 
remote union of each with the Logos, which was common 
to them all, he therefore called each of them singly a ¢rue 
body of Christ, and all conjunetly one true body. The 
like account may be seen in the book de Divinis Officiis¢, 
falsely ascribed to Alcuinus of the eighth century, written 
probably in the eleventh century or later. The sum is, that 
because.one of the three is truly Christ’s body in a sym- 
bolical sense, and the other truly his body in a mystical 
sense, and the third in a érue and proper sense ; therefore 
all the three are severally a true body of Christ, and toge- 
ther one true body. Such were the royings of men be- 
wildered in their ways, after they had deserted the old 
paths. It is however worth the observing, that this au- 
thor was very solicitous to avoid the suspicion of making 
two true bodies of Christ, which Christian ears could not 
bear: and further, that he retained so much of the an- 
cient principles, under clouds of confusion, as to suppose 
the Logos to be the heavenly food of the Eucharist, and 
he resolves the formal reason of the name of Lord’s body 
into some immediate relation to the person of Christ. I 
do not find that the third Person’s filling the elements 
with himself, or with his graces, was hitherto supposed 
the immediate ground or formal reason of their having the 
name of Christ’s body: or had it so been, the element of 


et iste panis, omnisque Heclesia non faciunt éria corpora Christi, sed unum 
corpus. Remig. Antissiodorensis (alias Haymo) in 1 Con. x. p- 132. 

Sicut caro Christi quam assumpsit in utero Virginali, verum corpus ejus 
est, et pro nostra salute occisum, ita panis quem Christus tradidit discipulis 
suis——et quem quotidie consecrant sacerdotes in Ecclesia, cum virtute Di- 
vinitatis que illum replet panem, verwm corpus Christi est; nec sunt duo 
corpora, illa caro quam assumpsit, et iste panis, sed unum verwm corpus fa- 
ciunt Christi. Zd. in 1 Cor. xi. p. 137. Conf. Albertin, p. 938. 

e Pseudo-Alcuinus de Divin. Off. cap. 40. 
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Baptism, upon the analogy observed by the ancients, 
would most certainly have had‘a better title to the name. 
For the Holy Ghost was supposed more immediately to 
preside, as it were, in that Sacrament, under the igure of 
a conjugal union, as before mentioned: and even as low 
as Damascen, we find, that while the grace of the Spirit 
was said to be joined with the o#/ and the water, the very 
Divinity of the second Person was supposed to be joined 
with the elements of the Eucharist 4. . 

I am sensible that a great show of authorities has been 
produced, in order to persuade us, that, according to the 
ancients, the third Person was presumed to make the ele- 
ments the body and blood of Christ®. But out of twenty- 
two authorities, seventeen, as I conceive, either must or 
may be understood of the second Person f, the Adyos, often 
called Spirit: and the five remaining authorities prove 
only, that the Holy Ghost’ makes the elements sacra- 
ments, or sanctified symbols, or an holy body, fitting them 
for the uses intended, and preparing the communicants at 
the same time. The Holy Ghost prepares both the sym- 
bols and the guests: but still it is the Logos, the incarnate 
Logos, who is properly the spiritual food or feast, accord- 
ing to Scripture and all Catholic antiquity; and that not 
as residing, by his Divinity, in the elements, but as adsist- 
ant only, or concomitant ; and that to the worthy only. 
But I pass on. 

I have been observing something of the various wan- 
derings and mazes which thoughtful men fell into, after 
the change of doctrine introduced in the seventh century. 
For from thence came augmentation, assumption, impana- 


4 See above, p. 241, 242. 

© Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 187—195. 

f 1. Ignatius. 2. Justin Martyr. 3, Ireneus. 4. Clemens Alexandrinus. 
5. Origen. 6. Cyprian. 7. Athanasius. 8. Julius Firmicus. 9. Nazianzen, 
10. Epiphanius. 11, Gregory Nyssen. 12. Ephrem. Syrus. Vid. Albertin. 453. 
13. Gaudentius. 14. Cyrill, Alex. See Albertin, 454, 15. Gelasius. 16. Theo- 
dorite. 17. Pseud-Ambrose. 

s Cyril. Hierosol. Optatus, Chrysostom, Austin, and Council of Constan- 
tinople. 
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tion, composition, consubstantiation, transubstantiation, lo- 
cal. presence, and oral manducation of the res sacramenti, 
inherent virtues, bread-sacrifice, bread-worship, and the 
like; all issuing from the same source, all springing from 
the same root; namely, from that servilis infirmitas, which 
St. Austin speaks of, the mistaking signs for things, and 
JSigure for verity. | 

The Reformation, as is well known, commenced in the 
sixteenth century, and then this high subject came to be 
reconsidered, and to be set in a proper light, upon the 
foundation of Scripture and antiquity. But disputes arose 
even among Protestants. For though the later and grosser 
corruptions of the Latin Church were soon thrown off, 
with general consent, yet some of the older and more re- 
fined depravations of the Greeks were not easily distin- 
guished (in those infant days of criticism) from what was 
truly ancient, but had made too deep an impression upon 
the minds of many serious persons. The nature of sym- 
bolical grants and constructional conveyances was not so 
well considered as might have been wished. Many un- 
derstood not what eating could mean, unless it were con- 
ceived to be oral and literal: neither could they suddenly 
bring their minds to comprehend how a thing could be 
said to be given and received at the supper, without being 
literally, locally present in the supper, in the very tokens 
or pledges of the heavenly things there made over to every 
faithful communicant. As if livery and seisin might not 
be given and taken by proper instruments: or as if a ring, 
a book, a crosier, or other tokens of investiture, might not 
convey lands, honours, dignities, without being inwardly 
enriched with}, or outwardly converted into the very things 


h See Review, vol. vii. p. 146, 147. Sicut sigillum principis vere est non 
otiosum, sed efficac, nulla tamen sibi indita virtute, sed authoritate dun- 
taxat principis quasi comitante: sic Sacramenta, que in signis et signaculis 
esse negare nullus potest,——etsi nulla in rebus externis vi indita agant in 
animas hominum, aut in gratiam que in iis queritur, tamen non desinunt 
esse instrumenta efficacia, tanquam anpsia xal ofgayidss, Chemier, tom. iv. 
p- 57. 
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themselves which they so convey. For as any person be- 
comes legally vested in an estate by the delivering and 
receiving of deeds, though he does not literally take the 
lands and tenements in his hands, nor grasp them in his 
arms: $0 may a person, in construction of Divine law, 
be vested in or possessed of the Lord’s body and blood, 
and whatever depends thereupon, without literally receiy- 
ing the same into his mouth. The notion is a very plain 
and easy notion, that one might justly wonder how it 
came to pass, that even Divines of good note should not 
hit upon it at first; or if they did, should slight it‘. 

Our Divines, as Cranmer, Jewell, Hooker, &c. (to do 
them justice,) understood this matter perfectly well. Nei- 
ther do 1 know of any considerable person amongst our 
early Reformers who missed the right thought: unless 
perhaps we may except the great Bishop Poynet, in his 
exile at Strasburg, where he died A.D. 1556. He drew 
up his Diallacticon abroad, with a truly pious and pacific 
design, hoping to contribute something towards healing 
the then reigning differences between Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists, upon the subject of the Eucharist. The treatise 
was not published till after his death *: a short preface 


i [tis marvellous to observe, how from the time of Paschasius Radhert, of 
the ninth century, down to the sixteenth, almost the whole Latin Church 
were imposed upon themselves, or imposed upon others, by confounding 
two very distinct propositions with each other, as if they were the same. 
They saw plainly, both in Scripture and Fathers, that the natural body of 
Christ is the thing signified, and received by the faithful in the Eucharist: 
that is to say, received with the elements, spiritually received. Had they 
rested there, all had been right. But by slipping a false consequence, or 
false comment, upon ¢rwe premises, they inadvertently changed that sound 
proposition into this very wnsound one: that the elements are that very na- 
tural body, locally present, and orally received by every communicant. 
They had lost the idea of a symbolical and constructional reception ; which 
requires neither Jocal presence nor corporal contact. 

k Diallacticon viri boni et literati, de veritate, natura, atque substantia 
corporis et sanguinis Christi in Eucharistia. 1557. First edition. Strasburg. | 
1573. Second edition. Geneva. At the end of Beza’s Opuscula, 1576. Third 
edition. At the end of Harchius. 1688. Fourth edition. London. By Dr. 


Pelling. 
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was prefixed to it by the editor, supposed to be Sturmius!, 
I shall give a brief account of the author’s main princi- 
ples, using the octavo edition of 1576. 

He was a religious admirer of the ancient Fathers: but 
as their works were not at that time critically distinguish- 
ed, he was often misled, even in the main lines of his hy- 
pothesis, by spurious pieces or passages ; quoting several 
material things under the admired names of Cyprian, 
Ambrose, and Austin, which belonged not to them, but 
were some of them as late as the twelfth century. Many 
passages of Austin and others stand only on the credit of 
Gratian, an author of the eleventh or twelfth century. And 
it is known that the piece De Ceena, ascribed to Cyprian, 
belongs to Arnoldus, who wrote about A.D. 1140. Un- 
der these disadvantages, it is the less to be wondered at, if 
the excellent author did not every where hit that ancient 
truth which he sincerely sought for. 

1. In the first place, he appears to carry the notion of 
inherent virtues or graces, as lodged in the elements them- 
selves, much too far™. And he seems to make the con- 
junction of grace and element absolute and physical™. By 
which means, he found himself at length involved in in- 
superable perplexities upon the point of adoration of the 
elements °, and the communion of the wnworthyP: though 
he endeavoured to get off from both, as handsomely as 
the thing would bear. Our other more cautious Divines 


1 See the French Supplement to Bayle’s Dictionary, in the article 
Poinet. 

m Vim vite signis exterpis inditam, p.53. Virtutem [veri corporis] vita- 
lem conjunctam habet, p. 79. Virtus ipsius corporis efficax et vivifica—cum 
pane et vino conjungitur, p. 83. Intus abditam et latentem naturalem ejusdem 
corporis proprietatem, hoc est, vivificam virtutem, secum trahat, p. 83. Vir- 
tutem veri corporis spiritualem habet, p. 88. Virtus autem interna, que vi 
Divini Verbi accedit, p. 118. Virtute benedictionis mystice yim insitam, 
p- 119. 4 

n Si gratiam et virtutem veri corporis cum pane et vino conjungi credamus, 
nimium elementis tribuere videbimur, p. 107. Divina virtus abesse a signo 
non potest, qua Sacramentum est, p. 112. Sacramenta quam diu Sacramenta 
sint, suam retinere virtutem, nec ab ea posse separari, p. 114. 

oP. 107, &c. p P.112. 
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of that time, as Cranmer and Jewell, had no concern with 
those perplexities, any more than the ancient Fathers had: 
for they avoided the main principle from which those 
difficulties arose; yea, and flatly contradicted itd. 

2. The very worthy author appears not to have guarded 
sufficiently against the notion of éwo true bodies of Christ, 
natural above, and spiritual below, in the Eucharist: which 
is what the mild and moderate Cassander, very tenderly, 
charged him with; intimating, that he had put the dis- 
tinction wrong between lody and body, (as if there were 
two true bodies,) instead of distinguishing between the 
different manner of exhibiting or receiving one and the 
same natural body’. And so. far Cassander judged very 
rightly, and conformably to the ancients: only as he 
chose to distinguish between a visible and invisible man- 
ner, he should rather have expressed it in the terms of 
literal and spiritual ; which is the true distinction. 


a See Cranmer’s Preface, cited in Review, vol. vii. p. 185. and compare 
Review, p. 94, 284. Bishop Jewell writes thus: ‘* We are taught, not to 
‘ seek that grace in the sign, but to assure ourselves by receiving the sign, 
‘* that it is given us by the thing signified. It is not the creature of bread 
“* or water, but the soul of man that receiveth the grace of God. These 
“¢ corruptible creatures need it not: we have need of God’s grace. But this 
‘¢ is a phrase of speech. For the power of God, the grace of God, the pre- 
“* sence of the Trinity, the Holy Ghost, the gift of God, are not in the 
** water, but in us: and we were not made because of the Sacraments; but 
“¢ the Sacraments were made for our sake.”’ Jewell’s Treatise of the Sacra- 
ments, p. 263. fol. ed. Compare Def. of Apol. p. 208, 238. 

* Que de duplici Christi corpore (Bertramum secutus) erudite disserit, 
facile aliquos offendat, quibus ex verbis Christi persuasum est, et quidem 
vere, non aliud corpus in Sacramento fidelibus dari, quam quod a Christo 
pro fidelium salute in mortem traditum fuit. Quamvis autem hic distinctione 
aliqua opus sit, malim tamen illam ad modum presentie et exhibitionis 
quam ad ipsam rem subjectam, hoc est, corpus Christi, adhiberi. Commo- 
dius itaque, et ad docendum accommodatius, et Christi instituto convenien- 
tius, et ad conciliationem aptius dici videtur, ipsum Christi corpus pro robis 
traditum, etiam in Eucharistia fidelibus tradi; adhibita Augustini distinc- 
tione: “‘ Ipsum quidem, et non ipsum ; ipsum invisibiliter, et non ipsum 
“6 visibiliter, &c.’’ Cassander, Epist. p. 1084. Conf, Rivet. Animady. ad 


Consult. p. 30. Apologet. p. 102. Grotii Opp. tom. iii. 621, 643, 660, 
668. ; 
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Bishop Cosin’, speaking of Bishop Poynet, represents 
him (if there. be not some error of the press) as_making 
that very distinction which Cassander wished he had 
made, or which he suggested, by way of correction, as 
preferable to Poynet’s. I say, Bishop Cosin represents 
Poynet as doing the very thing which Cassander required, 
and mostly in Cassander’s own words, without naming 
him. Yet it is plain enough, that that distinction which 
Cosin ascribes to Poynet was not his, but Cassander’s : 
wherefore I suspect some error of the press or of the 
editor, (as might easily happen in a posthumous piece,) 
and that Cosin really wrote malim, not maluit, making 
Cassander’s censure his own. But of this Jet the. consi- 
derate readers of both judge, as they see cause... Certain 
however it is, that Bishop Cosin (with all our other learn- 
ed and judicious Divines) was zealous against the notion 
of two true bodies of Christ, and very strongly asserted, 
yea, and often inculcated, in that small treatise, where he 
had not much room to spare, that the natural body isthe 
thing signified, the thing spiritually given and received by 
the faithful in the Eucharist. He was well aware, how 
much depended upon that momentous principle; as well 
because it was the safe, the only clue to lead serious 
Christians through all the labyrinths of contending par- 
ties, as also because it was fixing the economy of man’s 
salvation upon its true and firm basis, which is this: that 
in the Sacraments we are made and continued memlers of 
Christ’s body, of his flesh, and of his bones‘. Our union 
with the Deity rests entirely in our mystical union with 
our Lord’s humanity, which is personally united with his 


s Licet discrimen ipse cum Patribus agnoscat inter corpus Christi formam 
humani corporis naturalem habens, et quod in Sacramento est corpus mys- 
ticum, maluit tamen discrimen illud ad modum presentie et exhibitionis, 
quam ad ipsam rem subjectam, hoc est, Christi corpus verum, accommodari ; 
quum certissimum sit, non aliud corpus in Sacramento fidelibus duri nist 
quod a Christo pro fidelium salute in mortem traditum fuit. Cosin. Histor. 
Transubst. p. 10. 

t Ephes. v. 30. 
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Divine nature, which is essentially united with God the 
Father, the head and fountain of all. So stands the eco- 
nomy ; which shows the high importance of the principle 
before mentioned. And it is well that Romanists, and 
Lutherans, and Greeks also, even the whole East and 
West, have preserved it, and yet preserve it: though some 
of them have miserably corrupted it by the wood, hay, 
and stubble, which they have built upon it ; namely, by a 
local presence, a literal exhibition, and an oral manduca- 
tion, with other the like novel additions or defalcations. 
But I return. 

Twenty years after Poynet, a very learned physician, a 
German, building upon the same principles, and being 
much more sanguine and self-confident, pursued it to far 
greater lengths in two several treatises ", bearing different 
running titles *. His name was Harchius. It was a vast 
undertaking for that time. He set himself at once to op- 
pose Romanists, Lutherans, and Calvinists, (three sects, as 
he called them Y,) condemning them all as guilty of great 
errors in the article of the Eucharist, and proposing a 
fourth system, wherein they should all unite. He boasted 
highly of the Fathers, as full and clear on his side2: he 
filled his two books with quotations of that kind: some 
genuine and some spurious, some ancient and some middle- 


u De Eucharistie Mysterio, Dignitate, et Usu: ex unanimi primitive Ec- 
clesize Consensu, ad omnium eorum qui Christi Nomen profitentur, sedandas 


Controversias. Libri tres. 4to. Jodoco Harchio, Montense Medico, autore. 
Wormatiz. 1573. 


Orthodoxorum Patrum 





Fides de Eucharistia et Sacrificio universali 
Ecclesia: ad Pontificiorum et Evangelicorum cognoscendas, dirimendasque 
‘Controversias, pro Christi Gloria, et Ecclesiarum Pace. Per Jodocum Har- 
chium, Montensem Medicum. A. D. 1576. 8vo. 

x The running title of the first: Concordia de Coena. 

The running title of the second: Patrum Consensus de Eucharistia. 

N. B. Hospinian says, this last was printed A. D. 1577. Hospin. Histor. 
Sacram. part ii. p. 354. Which may be true: for I take the date 1576, not 
from the title-page, (which has no date,) but from the end of the preface, 
written in 1576. 

y Harch. Patr. Consens. p. 183, 230. 

% Ibid. idem, p. 77, 127, 129, 270, 278. 
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aged, some Greek and some Latin; many of them mis- 
construed, more misapplied, but all made to serve the sys- 
tem* which he had before formed in his mind. As the 
attempt was considerable in its way, and commendable 
for its good meaning; and as it may be of use to know 
what the system was, and how received, and how confuted, 
(for confuted it was by a very able hand,) I shall here 
take the pains to draw out the chief lines of it, and 
next to exhibit a brief summary of the answer then made 
to it. 

1. He pleads much for an invocation of the Holy Ghost 
in the Communion Offices >; and he speaks often of some 
illapse either of the second or third Person upon the ele- 
ments, or else of some virtue of life, some spiritual and 
eternal gift, sent down from above, upon the consecrated 
bread and wine ¢. 

2. He asserts a spiritual and marvellous change thereby 
made in the elements, but not destroying either their sub- 
stance or their figure: a change of qualities, and a melior- 
ation, as it were, of the substance itself, by the powerful 
operation of the Holy Ghost and the supervening of the 
Logos4: on account of which change, he talks frequently 
of the elements as passing into the virtue of Christ’s body 
and blood®. Sometimes he calls it passing into the flesh 


a A brief summary of his system, in his own words, is as here follows. 

Panis Eucharistie est corpus quoddam sanctum, consecratione sacerdotum 
factum divinum; existens veluti imago, representatio, seu sucramentum 
proprii et animati corporis Christi quod in ccelo est; impletum a Christo 
Spiritu Sancto et Verbo: ut offeratur (mystice) Deo Patri, per ministerium 
sacerdotum ; deinde ut sumatur ab omnibus fidelibus, &c.——in fide et cha- 
ritate, ore et corde, ad remissionem peccatorum———in spem resurrectionis 
et vite eterne, simul et ad memoriam passionis Christi, &c. Hee definitio 
vera est et catholica, et a nobis in hoc libro probanda. Harch. Patr. Con- 
sens. p. 93. Conf. p. 68, 79. 

b Harch. Patr. Consens. p. 25, 96, 98, 100. Concord. p. 146. 

¢ Ibid. Concord. p. 14, 45, 49, 79, 92. Patr. Consens. p. 56, 115, 151, 
157, 168. 

4 Thid, idem, p. 30, &c. 75, 82, 83, 86, 146. Patr. Consens. p. 54, 69, 
100, 157, 185. 

© Ibid. idem, p. 32, 35, 39, 45, 47, 53, 74, 79,105. 
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of Christ, or substance’of his body: but then he interprets 
it to mean, not the personal body or substance, but a7- 
other very like it, or near akin to it in virtue; which he 
denominates a spiritual body, to distinguish it from the 
natural and personal body t. 

3. He makes this pretended spiritual body sometimes 
the body of the Divine Spirit, meaning Christ’s own Di- 
vine Hypostasis’ ; sometimes, the body of the Word and 
Spirit together»; and sometimes of the Divine essence, or 
whole Trinity’. 

4. But as he could not admit of a personal union be- 
tween the Deity and the bread-body, without calling it 
Christ, and Lord, and God, he was content to call it a 
creature, but a most noble creature *; an image of the na- 
tural body, but not full and adequate ; extremely like it 
in power and energy, but not perfectly equal!: a true, 
and holy, and Divine, but inanimate figure, while full of 
the Word, and of the Spirit, and of grace, and of life™. 

5. He supposed two true bodies of Christ ; one in hea- 
ven above, another in the Eucharist below: one natural, 
and eaten by contemplation and faith at all times; the 
other spiritual, and eaten in the Eucharist both with mind 
and with mouth®. He conceived them to be so nearly 
the same thing, that they might be reckoned as one flesh, 
but yet considering that there was some inequality, he 
rather chose to make them fwo°. 

6. He maintained an infusion of the Divine essence P, or 


f Harch. Concord. p. 33, 35, 39, 45, 53, 74, 105. Patr. Consens. p. 69. 
& Ibid. idem, p. 15, 16. Patr. Consens. p. 28, 42, 47, 69. 
h bid. Patr. Consens. p. 29, 42, 46, 48, 53, 69, 98, 114, 128, 180. 


i Ibid. Concord, p. 31, 48, 70, 74. Patr. Consens. p. 91, 167, 172, 182, 
183. 


k Ibid. idem, p. 36, 37, 38, 75, 76, 82, 83. 

1 Ibid. idem, p. 36, 38, 53, 54, 65,94, 95. Patr, Consens. p. 68, 79, 91, 
117, 250. 

m [bid. Patr. Consens. p. 68, 76, 85, 90, 91, 92, 93, 112,131, 147. 

n [bid. Concord. p. 27, 55, 70, 81. 

© Tbid. Patr. Consens, p. 215, 216. 

p Thid. Concord. p. 31, 48, 70, 74, Patr. Consens. p, 74, 76. 
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of Christ 4, or of some virtue of Christ’s flesh’, into the 
elements: an imhabitations also, and union, and mixture ™ 
with the same. | 

4. He once supposed, that the spiritual body in the 
Eucharist is not so fully or perfectly Christ’s body as 
every good Christian is*: but he appears to have changed 
his mind afterwards, upon a supposal that the fulness of 
the Godhead resides in the elements, and not ordinarily in 
good meny. 

8. He supposed the spiritual body to be the vicarious 
substitute of the natural; not equal in power or virtue, 
but approximate @. 

g. The spiritual body, not being hypostatically united 
with the Divinity, has no title in his scheme (as he sup- 
posed) to formal adoration ; but must be reverenced only, 
or highly venerated>. 

10. He supposed the elements to contain within them 
the grace of Christ’s body, the nature of the Word and 
Spirit, and the essential powers of Christ’s body in a 
permanent way, abiding as long as the elements may serve 
for food °. 

11. He imagined Jrutes, upon devouring the elements, 
to devour them only: but unworthy communicants are 
supposed to receive the Deity besides, but as a judge and 


a Harch. Concord. p. 28, 31, 39, 48. Patr. Consens. p. 74, 77, 225. 

r Ibid. Patr. Consens. p. 128, 182, 209, 215. 

s [bid. Concord. p. 56, 57, 63, 68, 74. Patr. Consens. p. 50, 91. 

t Ibid. idem, p. 15,57, 71. Patr. Consens, p. 46, 48, 90, 58, 68, 70, 71, 
91,121. 

u [bid. Patr. Consens. p. 28, 126, 131, 134, 181, 193, 204. 

x Ibid. Concord. p. 25, 48, 60, 64. 

y Ibid. Patr. Consens. p. 91, 154. 

a Ibid. idem, p. 85, 112, 173, 174, 176. 

a bid. Concord. p. 37, 63, 68, 86. 87, 105. Patr. Consens. p. 54, 91, 126, 
173. 

b Tbid. idem, p. 59, 60, 106. Patr. Consens. p. 52, 53, 54, 65, 130, 213, 
217, 262. 

e Ibid. idem, p.89. Patr. Consens. p. 64, 83, 102, 179, 209, 213, 228. 
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an avenger ; as a burning coal, or a consuming Sire, not to 
save, but to destroy them 4. . 

12. He maintained an oral manducation (as of course 
he must) of the eternal Word, of the Divine substance, 
and of essential grace ¢. 

13. As to the sacrifice, he was reasonably modest and 
cautious in his first piece. He lashed the Romanists on 
that head, all the way, and blamed some Protestants, but 
with tenderness‘, not denying them or others their just 
commendations & He speaks handsomely of the first 
English Liturgy, as coming very near to the primitive, 
and particularly admires their form of consecration, be- 
seeching God to sanctify the gifts with his Holy Spirit 
and Word, He insisted much upon self-sacrifice, and 
the sacrifice of alms, and the memorial of our Lord’s pas- 
sioni, He expressed some contempt of a bread-sacrifice, 
a sacrifice of signs and shadows*. Had he said, signs 
and shadows of a sacrifice, rather than sacrifice of signs, he 
had said better. However, he observed, that a sacrifice 
of bread and wine is never mentioned in Scripture, no, nor 
in the Fathers ; except in such a qualified sense as Irenzeus 
speaks of!.. He had a particular fancy, that the elements 


4 Harch. Concord. p. 41, 56, 71, 72, 87, 86. Patr. Consens. p. 61, 139, 
140, 141, 175, 212. 

e Ibid. idem, p. 15. Patr. Consens. p. 28, 93, 138, 151, 154, 174, 201, 
212. 

f Ne quis putet in posterum in Cena Domini nzllum esse sacrificium : 
quod ab Evangelicis aliguot doleo nimis impudenter negatum, aut omissum, 
neque in catechismis explicatum. Harch. Concord, p. 132. 

& Legite, O pontificii, Liturgiam Justini, et putabitis institutam fuisse a 
Calvino. Legite et eam que fertur Jacobi, et quid, precor, differt ab ea 
quam instituit Lutherus? Jbid. p. 132. 

h Harch. Concord. p. 145, 146. 

i [Tbid. idem, p. 52, 120, 131, 132, 133, 138, 139, 143, 147, 148, 158, 
161, 167, 168, 171, 176. 

« k Ibid. idem, p. 120, 139, 143, 147, 155, 157, 158. 

1 De panis et vini hostia nusquam leges in Seripturis, imo neque in Pa- 
tribus ; nisi ea ratione offeramus panem et ejusmodi visibilia, que Irenzus 
vocat creaturas, ut non appareamus in conspectu Dei aut vacui aut ingrati. 
Harch. Concord. p. 171. 
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should first be made food of, and then sacrificed from 
within: for so he hoped to avoid all extrinsic sacrifice, 
(condemned by Scripture,) and to account the better for 
the order of the words of institution™. Besides, it would 
suit the more aptly with another fancy of his, viz. that 
though the elements were the lody of the Logos before 
manducation, yet they were not the body of Christ, God- 
man, till eaten and converted into human flesh®. 

14. In his second treatise he altered his notion of the 
sacrifice more ways than one: whether disgusted with the 
Protestants for slighting his kind offices, or whether far- 
ther instructed, it is certain, that he came much nearer to 
the Popish sacrifice, and brought severer charges than 
before, both against Lutherans and Calvinists, as casting 
off the visible sacrifice of the Church. - He forgot his 
former speculations about the sacrifice following the 
manducation; for now he made it go beforeP. And 
whereas formerly he had disowned any propitiatory sa- 
crificed, content with gratulatory, after the Protestant 
way, he now made it properly propitiatory, inventing a 
colour for it, viz. that Christ himself consecrates by the 
minister, fills the elements with the Logos and Spirié, is 
present with them, and offered by himseif in them and 
with them*. 

15. As to our Lord’s own sacrifice in the original Eu- 
charist, he supposed him to have offered up that spiritual 
body there made, that compound body of spirit and ele- 


m Harch, Concord. p. 171, 174, 175. 

n Etiamsi panis Eucharistie sit virtute caro Christi, et realiter corpus 
Verbi ante manducationem, tamen ut fiat actu vera caro, debet prius man- 
ducari, et nutritionis lege in carnis formam conyerti. Harch. Concord. p. 
80. 

© Harch. Patr. Consens. p. 38, 39, 40, 234, 270, &c. 281, 282, 285. 

p Ibid. idem, p. 79, 274, 275. 

a Ibid. Concord. p. 132, 143, 161. 

r Ibid. idem, p. 240, 263. In hoc pane presens et oblatus, p. 264. Hos- 
tia offertur, et grata est Patri, et simul propitiatoria: non ex se, sed oblata 
per Christum, p. 300. 


s 4 
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ment: or elsé perhaps he offered up his own natural body 
to the Father, as it were in effigy, under the ath of 
bread and wine’. 

16. His construction of the words of institution may 
be worth the noting as a particularity. He interprets the 
words, “ This is my body given for you,” as if our Lord had 
said, “‘ This is my spiritual body, given me by my Father, 
“¢ for your consolation and conservation *.’”” A construction 
scarce tolerable, if there had not been worse invented for 
the same words, to serve the like purposes. 

I beg pardon, if I have been tedious in recounting the 
rovings of that learned gentleman ; which may have their 
use, and which were not so much owing to the weakness 
of the writer, (for I much question whether any one else 
could have performed better in that way,) as to the weak- 
ness of the principle which he had the misfortune to set 
out with. Whoever else should take in hand to enrich 
the elements, either with what belongs ¢o us, or with what 
belongs to God only, could not reasonably expect to suc- 
ceed any better than that ingenious writer did. He is to 
be commended however for adhering to the sacrifice of 
the cross¥, and for allowing, that the faithful partake of 
Christ’s body extra ceenam*, and that the ancient Patri- 
archs feasted upon the same spiritual food that we do 
now Y. In other points where he judged ill, he appears 
to have intended well: for he certainly had a warm zeal 
for God, loved religion, (or what he esteemed such,) and 


s Christus in pane et vino accipiens, ut homo, a Patre corpus et sanguinem, 
Verbi scilicet xterni et Spiritus, obtulit illa eadem Deo Patri ad gratiarum 
actionem, agnoscens beneficium: vel in pane et vino obtulit, tanquam in 
symbolis, corpus suum proprium, sequenti die crucifigendum. Harch. Patr. 
Consens. p. 273, 274. ‘ 

t Accipite hoc meum corpus, Divint mei Spiritus, quod mihi datur pro 
yobis a@ Patre meo, ad vestram consolationem, justificationem, vivificatio- 
nem, conservationem, Harch. Patr. Consens. p. 28. conf. p. 29. 

« Harch. Concord. p. 133. 

x [bid. idem, p. 31, 80, 82, 91. Patr. Consens. p. 142, 228, 229. 

y Ibid, Patr. Consens, p. 200, 201, 202. 
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had firmness enough to submit to a kind of voluntary 
exile for it; as he has left upon record 2. 

' What the Protestants, in general, thought of his first 
performance, and how coldly they received his reconciling 
scheme?, he has himself declared in his preface to the 
second. They were offended, it seems, with him, for mis- 
taking his talents, and meddling out of his sphere: they 
approved not of his interposing, without judgment, in 
theological debates, and admonished him to return to the 
business of his own profession. The Romanists were ei- 
ther silent, or more favourable in their censures, so far as 
appears: and he was suspected, by some of the Lutheran 
way, to incline more to the Popish than to the Protestant 
interests >, He was very impatient for some answer, 
thinking it a tribute of respect due to himself or to the 
subject : but he lived not to see any. Beza was preparing 
one‘, which appeared at length in the year 1580, some 
time after Harchius’s decease. Beza had been dilatory in 
that matter, under a serious persuasion that such remote 
and fanciful speculations might best be left to die of 


Z Harch. Concord. in dedicatione. Mention also is made of a piece of 
his, printed in 1573, with this title: De Causis Heresis, proque ejus Exilio, 
et Concordia Controversiarum in Religione, Hereticorum, Pontificiorum, et 
Peenitentium, Oratio ad Deum Patrem. Gesner, Epit. p. 515. This I have 
at second hand from Mr. Bayle, in the French Supplement to his Dictionary, 
in the article Harchius. 

a Conabar dissentientes inter se Evangelicos appellatos, (Lutheranos in- 
quam,) et Calvinistas, sive Zuinglianos, conciliare. Sed tantum abest ut 
ex meis laboribus ullam reportarem gratiam, ut ambobus in sua opinione 
licet dissimillima herentibus, ambo me veluti risui et contemptui habentes, 
ad medice mez professionis harenam indignabundi relegarint. Harch. Patr. 
Consens. in prefat. 

» Quomodo pontificii me exceperint, vix possum conjecturis assequi, con- 
tra quos tamen potissimum omnia argumentorum meorum tela dirigebantur. 
Verum quomodocunque in ea re mecum sentiant aut dissentiant ponti- 
Jicii, relatione tamen postmodum accepi, me potius pontificium quam Evan- 
gelicum, ab Evangelicis aliquot esse judicatum. Harch. ibid. 

© De Ccena Domini, adversus Jodoci Harchii Montensis Dogmata, Theo- 
dori Bez Responsio. Geneve. 1580. pagés 8vo. 160. Reprinted in folio, 

among the Tractatus Theologici, (two volumes,) A. D, 1582. Geneve. From 
p. 148 to p. 186. 
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themselves. But being at last overruled by friends, he 
submitted to undertake the work; as he tells us him- 
self4, He complains frequently of the author’s laboured 
obscurity, and of the difficulty of ascertaining his true 
and full meaning®. But to prevent any suspicion of un- 
fairness, and to enable the readers to judge for themselves, 
he collected a competent number of passages out of Har- 
chius’s first treatise, and prefixed them to his own, filling 
more than forty pages with them. 

After these preliminaries, he fell directly upon the lead- 
ing error of the whole system: which was the making 
the elements receptacles either of the eternal Word or 
Spirit, or of some Divine power or grace, supposed to be 
infused into them, inherent in them, intrinsic to them, and 
permanent with them. He calls it a most grievous error, 
full of impiety f: a notion altogether wnscriptural and ab- 
surd&; yea, and wilder than either consubstantiation or 
transubstantiation, which it aimed to correct®, He pro- 
ceeds to confute it at large, in a strong, masterly way, 
worthy of his great abilities. I shall endeavour to give 
you a éaste of his performance, in a few particulars; 
though it must be a great disadvantage to it, to appear as 
it were in miniature, when the whole is so close and con- 
cise: but it is necessary, in a manner, to give some kind 
of summary view of it. 

1. He observes, that the system proposed, under co- 
lour of magnifying the signs one way, really lessened and 


4 Beza contr. Harch. p. 4. 8vo. edit, alias p. 148. fol. edit. 

¢ Ibid. p. 5, 49, 60, 147, 148. edit. prima. 

f Teterrimum, et plane cum manifesta impietate conjunctum errorem, p. 
52. Nego igitur et pernego Deitatem, aut vim ullam Divinam in ipsa signa 
infundi: et impium esse hoc dogma rursum dico, eo sensu quo loquitur et 
scribit Harchius; non quo locuti sunt Patres, quorum sententiam penitus 
depravat. Beza, p. 71. 

& Beza, p. 66. 

h Harchius magis etiam ineptam sententiam tuetur: qui ut corporis na- 
turalis localem presentiam excludat, Deitatem ipsius Verbi, ex carne as- 
sumpta in. panem illapsam, velit intra ipsum panem habitare, adeoque ipsi 
re ipsa wnirt et permisceri, p. 66, 67. 
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depreciated them another way, as making them lare me- 
morials of what they ought spiritually to exhibit, namely, 
of the natural body, being in that respect made mere 
signs, (as any picture might be',) rather than exhibitive 
signs. And though he endeavoured, another way, to give 
more honour to the signs than really belonged to them, 
yet he destroyed the very nature of signs by doing it, and 
made quite another thing of them, viz. receptacles of the 
Divinity, not exhibitive signs or symbols of the humanity * : 
which, in effect, was excluding the thing signified out of 
the Sacrament, and seeking salvation independently on 
Christ’s humanity}; thereby subverting the economy of 
man’s redemption, which stands in our mystical union 
with the human nature of Christ ™. 

« 2. Beza observes farther, at large, that it is manifestly 
wrong to interpret body given for you, and blood shed, of 
any thing but the natural body and blood signified in the 
Eucharist, and therein also mystically or spiritually given 
and received ®. 

3. Against inherent graces, virtues, powers, &c, he 
pleads, that to suppose pardon-giving, grace-giving, life- 
giving powers to be lodged in the elements, is transferring 
Divine powers from their proper seat, where only they can 


i Docemus Sacramentorum significationem, divinitus institutam, neque 
nudam. esse, qualis est pictarum imaginum et aliorum ejusmodi vulgarium 
signorum, sed cum ipsa rerum significatarum prebitione conjunctam. Beza, 
p. 50. 

Nimium profecto, parce et jejune de isto signorum genere loquitur, cum 
ea pynusovve tantum vocat, quod etiam pictis imaginibus convenit. Beza, 
p: 51. 

k Quamvis enim postea plus etiam illis quam nos tribuere videatur, nedum 
ut ila extenuet; si quis tamen rem totam propius inspiciat, comperiet 
omnem signorum rationem ab ipso aboleri: ut qui panem illum et vinum 
illud, non corporis illius pro nobis traditi, et sanguinis illius pro nobis 
effusi signa, sed ipsius essentialis eterni Filii Dei conceptacula esse conten- 
dat. Beza, p. 51. 

1 Neque enim nunc querimus, plus an minus in his vel illis detur, sed an 
idem detur, id est, illa ipsa Christi humanitas. Si hoc negatis, ergo extra 
Christi humanitatem salutem queritis. Beza, p. 95. 

m Vid. Beza, p. 96, 97, 123, &c. 

» Jhid. p. 67, 68, 69, 70, 89, 90. 
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reside, to things altogether incapable of sustaining them 
or receiving them: in short, it is communicating to inani- 
mate creatures the zncommunicable attributes, properties; 
or powers of God®, ™ 

4. He enforces his plea by observing, that it is attri- 
buting more to the signs, than to the Word of God which 
makes them signs, and of which as high things are predi- 
cated in Scripture, but without any supposal of an inhe- 
rent or intrinsic power infused into, or lodged in the 
sounds or syllables P. 

5. He enforces it still further by observing, that it is 
attributing more to the inanimate elements than could be 
justly ascribed to the Apostles or others who wrought 
miracles ; not by any inherent or intrinsic powers infused 
into them, but by the sole power of God extrinsic to 
them 4, 

6. He adds, that it is ascribing more to the bread and 
wine, the sacramental body, than could be justly ascribed 
even to our Lord’s own natural body considered in itself, 
or abstracted from his Divinity, the only proper seat or 
subject of such powers'. He dwells upon this topic, as 
well to guard it from cavil and misconstruction, as to im- 
print it the deeper on the minds of his readers, being in- 
deed singly sufficient and unanswerable, when rightly un- 
derstood. For if even a personal union makes not the 
humanity of Christ life-giving in itself, or so as to become 
the proper seat or subject of such powers’, much less can 


© Spiritualia ac divina (cujusmodi incorporatio in Christum, et in eodem 
collatum justificationis, sanctificationis, et tandem glorificationis, seu vite 
eterne donum) per alium, ut ullo modo efficientem causam, si quis nobis 
tribui existimet; aut rerum Divinarum prorsus est imperitus, aut plane 
impius: ut qui quod wnivs Dei est incommunicabiliter, tam proprium quam 
ipsa Deitas, ad panem et vinum, res inanimatas, transferat, aut certe cum 
illis communicet. Beza, p.70, 71. conf. 114, 115, 130—136. 

» Beza, p. 133, 134, 135. 

a Ibid.\p..75, 76, 77, 132, 133, 134. 

® Thid. p, 77, 78, 79, 134. 

S Aide viv avopivny abri Qwnv, worn [reek] Cwomoids. Theod. Dial. p. 184. 
Caro Christi per se vivifica non est, sed vivificandi vim a Spiritu cui juncta 
est, id est, a Divinitate mutuatur. Albertinus, p. 341. conf, 758, 
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any supposed union of the Logos or of the Spirit with 
the elements make them the subject or seat of life-giving 
powerst. If it should be pleaded, that a healing virtue 
went out of Christ’s body", even that would not reach 
the case, were it really fact; since healing virtues and 
grace-giving powers are widely different. But the texts 
say not that virtue went out of his body, but out of him, 
or from him: neither is it said, that he felé in his body, 
but that he knew in himself ; knew that a miraculous ope- 
ration [8ivapss] had gone forth from him ; which was said, 
to intimate that a miraculous virtue or power really re- 
sided in him, as God-man, but in no man else. 

I return to Beza. 

4. He takes occasion to expose the doctrine of an oral 
manducation of Christ, or of the Spirit, as palpably ab- 
surd *. 

8. He more particularly exposes the notion of the un- 
worthy’s receiving the res Sacramenti, the grace of the 
Sacrament, and not with any Lenefit, but to certain de- 
struction. A contradiction to all the Scripture phrases in 
that article, phrases of a kind and gracious import, words 
of favour, and blessing, and comfort; and such as will no 
more admit of a destructive meaning, than light, or life, or 
health, or peace, or immortality can admit of ity. Indeed, 
Christ is offered both to worthy and unworthy in the 
holy Communion : and to the former, who receive him, 
he is a life-giver and preserver, while to the latter, who 


t N.B. The mon Christ (according to the rule of communicatio idioma- 
tum, and after the personal way of speaking) may be said to be God, Life- 
giver, &c. But as the human nature cannot be said to be the Divine na- 
ture, so neither can it be said to be efficiently or properly life-giving. 
Much less can it be said of the elements, which are not so much as hyposta- 
tically united, nor can claim any benefit from the rule of communicatio idio- 
matum, or from the use of personal phrases. 

= See Mark v. 30. Luke vi. 19. viii. 46. 

w Cognoscens divinum opus a se patratum. Vid. Olearius in Matt. p. 275. 
276. Wolfius, Cur. Crit. in loca. 

x Beza, p. 86, &c. 100. 

y Ibid. p. 99, 100, 101, 102, 103. 
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reject him, he is a judge and avenger. Still Christ re- 
ceived is always health, and life, and blessing to the re- 
ceiver 2: and it is Christ rejected, not Christ received, who 
becomes to every unworthy communicant both a judge 
and a revenger*. This reasoning appears to be just and 
solid: and it is worth observing, that, after the latest re- 
finements in this article, by the help of a distinction be- 
tween external and internal eating of the same enriched 
body», yet the difficulty remains as before, and cannot 
be evaded. For unless the unworthy (who are the eater- 
nal eaters) are supposed externally and orally to eat both 
the bread and the grace, they cannot be said to eat the 
body, which is supposed to mean and to consist of both, 
and is not the enriched body, if either be wanting. All 
that can be made out, in that way, is, that the unworthy 
eat one part of the pretended spiritual body, and not the 
other part ; they eat the gross part, viz. the bread, not the 
Jiner, viz. the grace: which, in other words, is saying, 
that they eat not the Jody; and therefore the distinction 
so applied destroys itself. The plain truth is, that no- 
thing but the sign is externally eaten, and nothing but 
the thing signified is eaten internally: therefore to ima- 
gine an external or an internal eating both of sign and 


* Omnes quidem manum et os afferentes symbola recipiunt, mens vero 
vera fide non predita rem Sacramenti sepudiat : ac proinde reus non fit talis 
quispiam indigne swmpti corporis et sanguinis Domini, (nisi per corpus et 
sanguinem ipsa illorum symbola metonymia sacramentali intelligas,) sed 
corporis et sanguinis Domini contempti, et per incredulitatem repudiati._—— 
Usque adeo conjuncta sunt et connexa vita et caro Christi, quoniam caro 
Filii Dei est, ut neque vite particeps esse quisquam extra illius carnis, unici 
vinculi nostre cum vita colligationis, participationem possit, neque quisquam 
illius esse particeps, sive in Verbo, sive in Sacramentis, qui ex ea non vivi- 
Jicetur: et qui contrarium statuunt, Christum dividant: de quibus quid sta- 
tuendum sit, docet Spiritus Sanctus, 1 John iy. 3. Beza, ibid. p. 103. Conf, 
Beza contr. Pappum, de Unione hypostatica, p- 138, 139, 140, 

® Christus igitur ipse, tum in Verbo, tum in Sacramentis, eos quidem a 
quibus swmitur, id est, fideles, vivificat: incredulos autem non receptus, sed. 
repudiatus judicat. Beza contr. Papp. p. 140. 

» See Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 208, 351—356, 
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thing, confounded in one, and called a spiritual body, is 
joining together incompatible ideas. But I pass on. 

g. Beza takes notice how Harchius’s system might lay 
a foundation for bread-worship, stronger and firmer than 
even the Popish one does, because of the union or mix- 
ture of essential Divinity with the elements, which it in- 
troduces and rests upon’. He adds, that it would go near 
to destroy the sursum corda, the lifting up of the heart, so 
much, and so justly celebrated by the ancients. For if the 
elements really contain such immense treasures, what need 
have we to look up to the natural body above? Or what 
have we to do but to look down to those impanated riches, 
to the elements ennobled with all graces and virtues, and 
replenished with that very Divinity which makes the hu- 
manity so considerable4? 

10. When Beza came to answer on the head of sacrifice, 
he appeared to be much concerned at Harchius’s unfair 
and ungenerous dealing, in reviving stale accusations 
against Protestants, without so much as taking notice of 
the strong and repeated replies. He avers solemnly, that 
the reformed had been so far from discarding the eucha- 
ristical sacrifice, that they only had most strictly preserved 
it, or rather retrieved it, fixing it upon its true and ancient 
basis. Therefore he resented Harchius’s misreport, in 
this article, as a grievous calumny‘ upon the Protestant 
name, since the Protestants had not rejected all sacri- 
fice, no nor so much as a visible sacrifice in the Eucha- 
rist 8. 

This was the turn that Beza gave to that matter; and 
it was the right turn, made use of before by Bucer in 
1546. For Bucer was so far from submitting to the inju- 


¢ Beza, p. 146, 147. 4 [bid. p. 147. e Ibid. p. 152. 
£ Cum totidem illa constet a nobis diligenter fieri, calumniator in eo depre- 
hendetur, quod sacrificium a nobis sublatum esse dicat. Beza, p.153. 

s Quo sensu veteres Coenam Domini sacrificium vocarint, apertissime li- 
quet. Ostendat autem Harchius ecquid tandem istorum in nostris ecclesiis 
pretermittatur; et tunc a nobis visibile sacrifictum abolitum esse clamitet. 
Beza, p. 155. 
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rious charge of discarding the sacrifice, that he retorted 
that very charge, and justly, upon the accusers them- 
selves: not merely pleading, in behalf of the Protestants 
against the Romanists, that we have a sacrifice as well as 
they, but that we only had kept it, and that they had José 
it, or however had so lamentably depraved or smothered 
it, that what remained of it was next to none®. This he 
said, and this he proved, beyond all reasonable contradic- 
tion. They must be very little acquainted with those two 
excellent men, Bucer and Beza, who can suspect that. they 
admitted of no sacrifice but mental or vocal only: for they 
were firm and constant friends to the Christian sacrifice, 
rightly understood; to external sacrifice’, and that princi- 
pally in the Eucharist, as all the Fathers were. Had but 
the Protestant Divines, as many as came after them, been 
as careful and accurate as they were in the stating the 


h Demonstrabo hec ipsa veteris Ecclesix, et S, Patrum saecrificia nos vere 
offerre et sacrificare: vestros vero sacrificulos illa cuncta a missis suis om- 
nique sua administratione aut prorsus removisse, aut certe pervertisse, ut au- 
toritatibus omnibus 8. Patrum extreme impietatis convincantur et condem- 
nentur. Bucer contr. Latom. lib. ii, p.146. 

Planum faciam in nostris ecclesiis restituta esse cum genera omnia sacri- 
Jjiciorum et oblationum que offerre vetus Ecclesia solita est——deinde osten- 
dam Ecclesiz veteris sacrificia et oblationes per vestros sacrificos aut esse 
omnino sublata, aut penitus perversa. Bucer, ibid. p. 246. Conf. p. 144, 
261. 

i External sacrifice has been owned, not only by Bucer and Beza, but by 
Hoper, Jewell, Bilson, Fulke, Zanchius, Chrastovius, Mornzus, Scharpius, 
Field, Spalatensis, Montague, Lany, Patrick, and many more, who yet ad- 
mitted none but spiritual sacrifice: neither do I know that any of the old 
Protestant. Divines ever rejected external sacrifice, but in the sense of ex- 
trinsic, in which both Scripture and Fathers reject it. 

N.B. Extrinsic sacrifice means something ab extra, as a goat, a lamb, a 
loaf, all extrinsic to us: intrinsic is what proceeds ab intus, from within 
ourselves; as all our true services do, whether internal and invisible, or ex- 
ternal and visible: and therefore if all érue services are properly sacrifices, 
there must of consequence be some visible, external sacrifices. But we ought 
carefully to note, how the ancient writers used words or phrases. If I mistake 
not, Lactantius and Austin rejected all visible sacrifice, admitting none but 
invisible, under the Gospel: but then they meant by invisible, the same with 
intrinsic; and they call it invistble with respect to its invisible source, as it 
comes from within. : 


ad 
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main question, and as constant in abiding by it, many in- 
tricate disputes which have since risen kaihe have been 
happily prevented. For, indeed, the great question between 
the Romanists and us, is not whether the Eucharist be a 
proper, or a visible, or an external sacrifice, but whether it 
be an extrinsic sacrifice or no; and whether their Eucha- 
rist or ours is that Gospel sacrifice which our Lord institut- 
ed, and which all antiquity acknowledged. It will be 
found, upon just inquiry, that our eucharistical sacrifice is 
the true one, and that their lbread-sacrifice (for it is really 
no better, fiction set aside) is as much a corruption, though 
not altogether so novel or so dangerous a a corruption, as 
their bread-worship. But I return. 

From the time of Beza’s answer, Harchius and his sys- 
tem have been very little mentioned: both seem to have 
been almost buried in oblivion for a hundred and twenty 
years or more. Only Mr. Bayle takes notice * of some 
slight mention made of Harchius, by Rivet, in some let- 
ters to Militiere, alias Brachet, in the last century. In- 
deed the Romanists, since that time, have sometimes invi- 
diously and insidiously charged the Protestants as inter- 
preting the words of institution to such a sense as either 
to make two personal bodies of Christ, or to imagine some 
other fictitious body, substituted as the res sacramenti, in- 
stead of the natural. The Protestants rejected the injuri- 
ous aspersion with disdain, resenting it as a great reproach, 
to be so much as suspected of any such thing!; but in- 
sisting upon it, in the strongest manner, that the words, 
this 1s my body, and this is my blood, could not reasonably 
be interpreted of any thing else but the natural body and 
blood, represented, and sacramentally exhibited in the 
holy Communion™. 


* In the Supplement to Bayle’s Dictionary, or in the last French edition, 
in the article Harchius. 

! Vid. Chamier, Panstrat. tom. iv. p. 528, 529. 

m Queritur ergo, quid sit corpus meum, sunguis meus. Nos candide, et 
libere, ac libenter respondemus, xara 70 pnrdy interpretandum, cum Hesychio 
in Levitici xxii. est igitur corpus illud ; id est, solida substantia humane 
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From the accounts now laid before you, my Reve- 
rend Brethren, I take the liberty to observe, that some 
late notions of the Eucharist appear to be little else but 
the remains of that confusion which first began in the 
decline of the seventh century: and the fundamental 
error of all lies in the want of a right notion of symbolical 
language, as before hinted. Hence it is that signs have 
been supposed either literally ¢o be, or literally to inclose, 
the very things signified, viz. the Divine body, or the 
Divine graces, virtues, or powers. Beza cleared up what 
‘ concerned the latter with great acumen and force: and 
the whole question has been more minutely discussed 
since by several able hands"; but more especially by the 
very acute and learned Chamier, who has in reality ex- 
hausted the question, both historically and argumentative- 
ly, in his disputes against the Romanists °. 

I may note by the way, that the Romanists, from the 
time of the Trent Council?, have commonly maintained 
some kind of physical efficiency in the owtward sacraments, 
together with inherent graces as infused into the elements : 
though some of their ablest Divines have scarce known 
what to make of the Trent doctrine on that head, but 
have in a manner given up the thing, contending merely 
for words or names. Cardinal Allen, one of the shrewdest 
of them, saw the absurdity of the notion, and exposed it: 
being aware how ridiculous it would be, to imagine any 
inherent or intrinsic powers to have been infused into clay 
and spittle, into handkerchiefs and aprons, or into St. Peter’s 


nature, quam assumptam in utero Virginis circuntulit in hypostasi sua Ver- 
bum; quam cruci affixam, et in sepulchro depositam suscitavit a mortuis—— 
quam denique transtulit in ccelos, inde reddendam terris postremo adventu. 
Chamier, Panstrat. tom. iv. p. 528. ; 

» Hooker, vol, ii. b. 5. n. 237, 245, 326. Oxf. edit. Gasp. Laurentius, De- 
fens. Sadeelis, p. 382, &c. Rivet. Cathol—Orth, tom. ii. p. 5, &c. Vossius 
de Sacram. Vi et Efficacia. Le Blanc, Thes. p.253. Preservative against Po- 
pery, vol. ii, tit. 7. p. 32. Albertinus, p. 503. 

° Chamier, Panstrat. tom. iv, p. 51—96. 

P Si quis dixerit Sacramenta nove legis non continere gratiam quam sig- 
nificant, anathema sit. Concil. Trident. sess. vil. can. 6. 
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shadow 4: neither durst Bellarmine afterwards be at all 
positive'on that héad'. But yet both of them were mind- 
ed to: contrive some verbal evasion, whereby to make a 
show of maintaining what in reality they had yielded up. 
They pretended I know not what Divine movement, raising 
or enabling the elements to produce the effect: which 
was somewhat like the subtilty of those who not knowing 
how to ascribe thought to matter, as such, either added 
motion to matter, or had recourse to Divine omnipotence, 
to salve the hypothesis. Only there is this difference be- 
tween the two cases, that thought is a communicable attri- 
bute, which a creature may have; but a grace-giving power 
is incommunicable, and can reside only in a Divine Being. 
Gerard Vossius has well observed, that the evasion before 
mentioned was a mere evasion: and indeed it amounts 
only to so many unmeaning words, artfully thrown toge- 
ther as a fine-spun covering, to hide the flaws of a false 
hypothesis. Be the Divine movement what it will, it can 
never shake God’s attrilutes from his essence, or his in- 
communicable powers from his nature, so as to transfer or 
impart them to a foreign subject. God may cooperate 
with the elements, so as to affect the soul, while they af- 
fect the body: but his operations and powers, though 


a Noli putare id Patres dicere, quasi sit aliqua permanens qualitas a Deo 
infusa Sacramento, aut ejus materiz, cum ea qualitas neque spiritualis, ne- 
que corporalis esse possit. Nam si corporalis esset, nihil adjuvaret ad spiri- 
tualem effectum magis quam ipsa natura aque: et spiritualis qualitas non 
potest inesse in corpore tanquam in subjecto. Sed id volunt, hanc esse vir- 
tutem Sacramentorum, ordinari, moveri, applicari, elevari a Deo ad effectum 
spiritualem. Christus accipiendo lutum aut salivam, non impressit illis, 
multo minus umbre Petri, aliquam qualitatem medicam ; sed utendo, ac ap- 
plicando, elevavit ‘eas, &c. Alanus de Euchar. p.130. Compare my Re- 
view, vol. vii. p. 308, 309. 

“¥ Non esse controversiam de modo quo Sacramenta sunt cause, an physice, 
&c.——et rursum si physice, an per aliquam qualitatem inkerentem, an per 
solam Dei motionem. Bellarm. lib. ii. cap. 1. p. 30. 

* Commentum hoc de effectu ab actionis vi orto, nec tamen a v2 interna 
ejus, cujus actio est, profecto merum xeneGdyeroy est, eademque facilitate, qua 
citra probationem ullam affertur, etiam rejici debet. Vossius de Sacram. 
Vi et Efficacia, p. 253. 
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assistant or concurrent, are not inherent or intermingled, 
but are entirely distinct ; and are as truly extrinsic to the 
elements, as the Deity is to the creature. When and 
where the elements are duly administered and received, 
God does then and there work the effect, pursuant to his" 
promise and covenantt. The elements are the occasional 
causes, as it were, and he the efficient : this is the whole 
of that matter. 

If what hath been said may be thought.sufficient to vin- 
dicate the received doctrine of this Sacrament, as a sacra- 
ment, then the other notion of it, together with the bread- 
sacrifice built upon it, must fall of course: and we may 
reasonably rest contented with what our excellent Church 
has all along taught us, both of the sacrament and sacri- 
fice: which in truth is no other doctrine but what the 
New Testament, and the Fathers of the Church from the 
beginning, and downwards for six whole centuries, have 
delivered: here fix we, and abide. And that the reason- 
ableness of our so abiding may yet more clearly and more 
succinctly appear, I beg leave here to throw in a few per- 
tinent considerations, for a kind of recapitulation of what 
I have before said. 

1. Let it be considered what pains have been taken 
some way or other to enrich and ennoble a bread-sacrifice, 
in order to make it bear, or to suit it to a Gospel state, 
and yet none of the ways will answer upon a strict trial; 
unless we could be content to rest in words which have no 
consistent or no determined ideas. Shall we fill the ele- 


t Effectum non attingunt proprie, sed operari dicuntur, quia ubi sunt, 
Deus juxta promissionem suam operatur, et concurrit ad productionem effec- 
tus supernaturalis. Albertinus, p. 503. 

Res ipsa que unitur nodiscum in conjunctione spirituali, nequaquam cum 
illis signis unitur: alioqui sacramentalis etiam hec unio [unio pacti] esset 
dicenda spiritualis ; que ipsa quoque signa. vivificaret ; et signa ipsa sacra~ 
mentalia non amplius essent instrumenta, sed ipsa forent causa efficiens, et 
formalis: quod est @3ssAcvyov, et nature Sacramentorum, atque Spiritus 
Sancti energie, fideique proprietati. omnino repugnans. Gasp. Laurent, 
Index. Error. Greg. de Valent. in Opp. Sadeel. p. 380. 
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ments with Divinity, like as our Lord’s personal body is 
filled¥? A vain thought! But supposing it were fact, yet 
shall we sacrifice the Divine essence, or any of the Divine 
persons? God forbid. Yet Harchius, in his way, was 
forced to admit of that absurdity, in order to make out 
his pure and unbloody, and propitiatory sacrifice*: and so 
must all they who build upon the same general principles, 
if they mean to be consistent with themselves. 

Or shall we, to avoid the former absurdity, endeavour 
only to enrich the elements with grace-giving, or life-giv- 
ing powers? That would be sacrificing the Divine attributes, 
as before, only with the additional absurdity of abstract- 
ing them from the essence, and placing them in a creature, 
an inanimate creature. 

Or shall we call it only the sacrificing of grace and par- 
don, first lodged in the elements, and next transferred from 
them to us? But how shall we make sense of ity: and if 
we could, how would it answer the purposes intended by 


« The similitudes made use of for magnifying the consecrated elements, 
(chiefly since the seventh century,) are these five. 

1. As the Aéyos deified, in a manner, the natural body; so, &c. 

2. As the fulness of the Godhead dwelt in Christ’s body; so, &c. 

3. As the Holy Ghost formed the body in the womb; so, &e. 

4. As the Holy Ghost inhabited the man Jesus; so, &e. 

5. As the burning bush was a shechinah of God; so, &c. 

All of them novel, and foreign; and betraying great forgetfulness of sym- 
bolical language, or sacramental phrases. 

x Harchius, Patr. Consens. p. 240, 263, 273, 275, 280, 299, 300. 

y N.B. Whatever the Fathers may be conceived to have, looking at all 
that way, is either to be understood of what is concurrent with the elements, 
not inhering in them; or else, it is to be interpreted of the whole sacra- 
mental solemnity, in which God bears his part: and then it is no more than 
saying, that God is in the Sacraments, as he really is, and operates in both, as 
he really does. It may be justly said, that the abiding virtue of Baptism, 
(not the inherent virtue of water, which is none,) operates as long as a man 
lives. See Review, vol. vii. p. 241. That is, God applies and continues the 
graces and privileges of that seal, and his work is sure and lasting. And if 
God operated with the consecrated elements reserved in the Church, or in pri- 
vate houses, for many days or weeks after; it was not because the elements 
retained any inherent virtues, but because God is true and constant to his 
own covenants or ordinances. 
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it? It is very certain, that good Christians are endowed 
with infused and inherent graces. Now, supposing that 
the elements have the same, (which however is a wild 
supposition,) yet that could only make the elements, so 
far, equal to every good Christian. But still the good 
Christian, though equal only in that view, will be as much 
a nobler sacrifice than the elements, as man, the living 
image of God, is better than a dead loaf.. Why then so 
much earnestness for a dead sacrifice, (were it really any,) 
in preference to so many better living ones? Or what 
sense or consistency can there be in proclaiming, that such 
dead sacrifice, and offered by man, is the most sublime and 
Divine sacrifice that men or angels can offer; especially 
considering, that the value of the sacrifice can never rise 
higher than the value of the sacrificer 4? 

Shall we at length say (which appears to be the last re- 
fuge) that the sacred elements are the most perfect and 
consummate representatives of the natural body and blood, 
answering to the originals as completely, as exemplified 
copies. do to charters, or to letters patents? Such words 
are easily thrown out: but what sense do they bear, or 
what Scripture or Fathers have ever used them? Or to 
what purpose can it be, to make use of swelling and mag- - 
nificent phrases, without any coherent or determinate ideas ? 
Besides that even the ortginal body and blood do not ope- 
rate efficiently, as the elements are supposed to do, but 


2 Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 60, 67, 141. Compare my Appendix, 
p. 188, 189. ; 

2 See my Christian Sacrifice explained, p.176. Pet. Martyr. Comment. ad 
1 Cor. p. 48, 65. Zanchius, tom. vi. p. 212, 215. alias ad Ephes. p. 424, 
Benedict. Aretius, Loc. Comm. p. 394. Pet. du Moulin, Buckler of Faith, 
p- 416. Anatome Misse, p. 168. Rivet. Summ. Controv: tom. ii. p. 108. 
Animadv. ad Cassand. p,. 28. + 

» Cardinal Perron made use of that vaunting plea, that affectediand foreign 
similitude, and was thus answered : 

Stupenda prorsus est hominis audacia, veteribus tribuentis id de quo ne per 
somnium quidem cogitarunt. Quis enim illorum unquam observavit, aut 
tantillum subinnuit, eucharistiam hoc sensu antitypum appellari? oy iew 
semo, Albertin. p. 277. Conf, p. 437, 443, 471. 
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meritoriously °, and that by means of the Divinity which 
personally resided and resides in them: therefore, unless the 
elements have the same Divinity personally united with 
them, they can be no such consummate proxy as hath been 
pretended. Upon the whole, this account must either at 
length resolve into a personal union of the elements with 
the Logos, or amount to nothing. I have endeavoured to 
turn and try this matter every way, in order to guard 
the more strongly against a common failing, viz. the rest- 
ing in a string of wnmeaning words, which really carry in 
them no certain or no consistent ideas. For so it is, that 
false systems generally have been kept up by such as in- 
tend not to deceive others, but are really deceived them- 
selves: and it is difficult to persuade them to call over 
their ideas, or to examine their terms with due care. 

2. To what has been said, I shall only add, that it is 
worth considering, that many true and sound principles of 
our own Church, and of the ancient churches also, (as may 
be understood from what has been hinted,) must be given 
up, before we could admit the bread-sacrifice ; and that 
when it is brought in, it can never find rest, till it thrusts 
out the sacrifice of the cross, as 1 have shown elsewhere ty 
Some perhaps might modestly resolve to stop in the mid- 
way; but they would be the less consistent in doing it: 
for the natural, necessary, unavoidable consequence of the 
other principle, regularly pursued, must at length termi- 
nate in rejecting the cross-sacrifice. If our Eucharist is’ a 
sacrifice of the elements, so was our Lord’s also; or else 
ours and his will not tally: and he must have sacrificed 
himself at the same time; or else other accounts will not 
answere. And if such was the case, the sacrifice of the 
cross was effectually preciuded, since our Lord was to 
make a sacrifice of himself but once’. The sacrifice of the . 





¢ Agnoscimus carnem’ vere vivificare, quatenus oblata fuit Deo tan- 
quam causa meritoria, sed non vivificare corporibus nostris receptam. Rivet. 
tom. ii. p. 138. 
d Appendix, chap. iv. p. 207, &c. ¢ Ibid. p. 218. 
f Ibid. p. 213, 219. 
T 4 
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cross cannot, in this way, be considered as a continuation 
of the sacrifice of the original Eucharist, for these reasons: 
1. The subject-matter could not be the same: for neither 
bread nor wine could have any place in the oblation of the 
cross. 2. The number could not be one ; for in the original 
Eucharist are supposed two sacrifices, the elemental and 
personal, whereas upon the cross there could be no more > 
than the personal. 3. The form of the sacrifice could not 
be the same, but different as bloody and unbloody. 4. The 
priesthood (which is most material) could not be the same: 
for it is denied that Christ offered at the cross a Melchize- 
dekian sacrifice, or offered as a Melchizedekian priest ®. 
5+ Lastly, the value could not be the same: for two must 
be supposed better than one, if each of them has its re- 
spective value; or if not, why was not one of them 
spared? And a Melchizedekian sacrifice must be supposed 
the most honourable and the most valuable of any, and so 
of course must supersede all other. In short, the cross- 
sacrifice, in this way, must either be excluded, or else 
grievously disparaged, by being brought in as second, and 
inferior to the higher sacrifice before made in the Eucha- 
rist. Some learned persons, ancient and modern, have rea- 
sonably conceived three several parts or views of one con- 
tinued oblation of Christ our Lord: but then they have 
conceived it in quite another sense, and upon very different 
principles, nothing at all akin to the notion of the bread- 
sacrifice. They might, in their way, consistently maintain 
one continued oblation ; which others cannot, for the rea-. 
sons just mentioned. Therefore, though it is a very great 
error to reject the sacrifice of the cross, yet since it is but 
the necessary consequence of the principle before mentioned, 
and is no more than arguing right from wrong premises ; 
it seems that the first or greatest fault lies in retaining 
the principle, after it is clearly seen what company it must 
go with, and what precipices it leads to. I forbear to 
press these matters farther, and should have been glad to 


® See Appendix, p. 200, &c. 206. » See Review, vol. vii. p. 376. 
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have had no occasion for pressing them so far. May God 
give a blessing to what is sincerely intended for the service 
of truth and godliness: and may that Divine Spirit which 
accompanies the word and sacraments, and dwells in all 


the faithful, grant us a sound judgment and a right un- 
derstanding in all things. 
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Nos panem et vinum, in usu sacre Coen, sanctificari concedi- 
mus: sacrificari nunquam dabimus. Mason. de Minister. An- 
glican. p. 575. 
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' REVEREND BRETHREN, 


THOUGH T have dwelt some time upon the Christian 
sacrifice, perhaps even to a degree of tediousness; yet 
considering the great importance of the subject, I am not 
willing to dismiss it, while I see room left for throwing in 
any farther light upon it. This may be done, as I conceive, 
by a more minute consideration of the several distinctions, 
or names of distinction, which sacrifice, of one kind or 
other, has passed under, in Church writers; those espe- 
cially of the earlier times, not neglecting others of later 
date. : 

My design therefore, at present, is to bring together 
into one summary view the most noted distinctions, or 
names of distinction; and to explain them one by one, 
taking in the authorities proper to illustrate their meaning, 
or to signify their use. 

I. . 

The first and most comprehensive division, or distinc- 
tion of sacrifice, is into four several kinds, denominated 
from so many several kinds of religion; Patriarchal, Pa- 
gan, Mosaic, and Christian. 

1. The Patriarchal sacrifices commenced, very probably, 
soon after the fall, and consisted of slain Leasts*, prefigur- 
ing Christ to be slain, pursuant to some Divine appoint- 
ment>. Certain it is, that Cain and Abel offered sacrifices, 
and that very early®; one, of the fruits of the earth; and 
the other, of cattle’. Such were the patriarchal sacrifices 


2 This hath been probably collected from Gen. iii.21. See Patrick and 
other commentators, : j 

b See my first Charge of 1731. p. 24. Conf. Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. 
lib. i. cap. 10. p. 35. 

c A.M.130. Bedford’s Script. Chronol. p. 126. 

4 Gen. iv. 3, 4. 
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strictly so called, of the material and extrinsic kind. No 
doubt but the good Patriarchs offered spiritual sacrifices 
besides; but those were Gospel sacrifices, (as the Gospel, 
in some sense, obtained even from the time of the fall®,) 
and therefore I reckon not them as purely patriarchal. 

2. The second branch of this division concerns the Pa- 
gan sacrifices; which appear to have been little else but 
the patriarchal, variously corrupted, at different times, and 
in different degrees, by superstitious additions or muti- 
lations f. 

3. The Mosaical sacrifices were the patriarchal aug- 
mented, regulated, and very minutely diversified, by Divine 
authority. 

4. The Christian sacrifices are what both the patri- 
archal and Mosaical, strictly so called, pointed to: they 
are the things signified, the truth, the substance, the anti- 
types or archetypes of those types, signs, figures, shadows. 
Christians have a sacrifice of which they participate, and 
whereupon they feast, which is no other than the grand 
sacrifice itself, whereof the patriarchal and Jewish sacri- 
fices were types, or prefigurations: and Christians have 
sacrifices, which they devoutly offer up as presents & to the 
Divine Majesty: those are their spiritual sacrifices, (all 
reducible to one, namely, self-sacrifice,) whereof the pa- 
triarchal sacrifices were signs or symbols. So much, in 


¢ See my Review, vol. vii. p. 313. 

f Tantum interest inter sacrificia Paganorum et Hebreorum, quantum 
interest inter imitationem errantem, et prefigurationem prenuntiantem. 
Augustin. contr. Faust. lib, xxi. cap. 21. p. 348. Conf. lib. xxii. cap, 17. 
p- 370. ed. Bened. 

® Note, That the two oldest names of sacrifice are mincha (Gen. iv. 3.) 
and corban (Levit. i. 2.) both signifying a gift, or present; and in that case, 
a gift to God. This observation may be of use to cut off all fruitless specu- 
lations upon the critical meaning of the younger name Queia, in the Greek, 
and to vindicate the propriety of the appellation, as to spiritual services, the 
noblest of all presents to a spiritual Being. 

Of the difference between a type and a symbol, see Outram de Sacri- 
ficiis, p. 203. A type, strictly, is an image or figure of things future: but a 
symbol is an image or figure of things at large, whether past, present, or to 
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the general, of the first distinction, or fourfold division: 
some particulars just hinted shall be explained in the se- 
quel, in the places proper. I proceed to a second dis« 
tinction. 

2 II. 

Sacrifices may be considered either in an active view as 
offered, or in a passive view as participated. The Jewish 
Passover, or paschal lamb, for instance, might be con- 
sidered as a sacrifice offered up to God by the priests, or 
as a sacrifice participated by the people who feasted upon 
it. The case is the same, so far, with our Lord’s sacri- 
fice: for he is our Passover, sacrificed for usi. He is the 
Lamb of God, as he offered himself. up a sacrifice to God: 
he is our Paschal Lamb, as we participate of him, and feed 
upon him‘. This distinction of active and passive sacrifice 
is not met with among the ancients, in terms: but it is 
sufficiently warranted by the ideas of the New Testament, 
and by the doctrine of the primitive churches ; and it is 
founded in the very reason and nature of things. To ex- 
plain this matter, let it be observed, that our Lord’s sacri- 
fice, actively considered, as a proper act of sacrificing, was 
performed once for all, was one transient act: but the 
subject-matter of it, viz. Christ himself, and the virtue of 
that sacrifice, are permanent things, to be for ever com- 
memorated, exhibited, participated. Christ entered into 
heaven with ‘ his own blood!;” and in virtue of the cross- 
sacrifice, he ‘ abideth a priest continually, ever living to 
«* make intercession for us™.” In such a sense his sacri- 
Jice abides, and we perpetually participate of it ; sometimes 


come. So that symbol is a more general name than type; though they are 
sometimes used promiscuously in ancient writers. 

i 1 Cor. v. 7. 

k Ferus, a learned and moderate Romanist, who died A. D. 1554. express- 
ed this matter very justly, and after the Protestant way. 

In Ecclesia autem, sacrificium nostrum est Christus: qui semel quidem 
seipsum obtulit, memoria tamen et representatio ejus sacrificii quotidie in 
Ecclesia fit. Juxta hoc, offerre debemus sacrificium Jaudis, item sacrificium 
Justitia, imo nos ipsos. Johan. Fer. in Genes. cap. viii. p. 248. A.D. 1550. 

1 Hebr. ix. 12. ™ Hebr. vii. 3, 25. 


VOL. VIII. U 
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symbolically, as in the two Sacraments ; and at other times 
without symbols, by faith only and good life. In this 
sense it is, that Christians are said to “ have an altar 
‘¢ whereof to eat":” and if an altar, they must have @ 
sacrifice, for the same reason, and in the like sense. The 
same thing is intimated by St. Paul, in the comparison 
which he draws between the partakers of the Jewish altar 
and the Christian communicants°®: for as the Jews lite- 
rally feasted upon the ¢ypical sacrifices, so Christians 
spiritually feast upon the body and blood of Christ, the 
true and grand sacrifice. Therefore Christ’s sacrifice is 
our sacrifice, but in the passive sense, for us to partake of, 
not to give unto God. Christ once gave himself to God 
for us, and now gives himself to us, to feast upon, not to 
sacrifice. This distinction is worth the noting, for the ex- 
plaining numerous passages of the Fathers ; either, where 
they speak of Christ himself as the Church’s sacrifice P, Or 
where they consider the grand sacrifice as dispensed or 
communicated 4 in the Eucharist, by and through the sym- 
bols, to as many as are worthy. 

But while Scripture and Fathers thus speak of Christ 
himself, or of his Jody and blood, as the sacrifice whereof 
Christians partake, that is, of sacrifice in the passive sense, 
or passive view, with respect to us the receivers of it; yet 
the same Scripture and Fathers do as plainly and as. fre- 
quently speak of other sacrifices belonging to Christians, 


" Hebr, xiii. 10. See my Review, vol. vii. p. 107, &c. 

° 1 Cor. x. 16—21. * 

P See Christian Sacrifice explained, p. 150, 151, 152. 

4 Memoriam sui.ad altare tium, Deus, fieri desideravit: [Monica] cui nul- 
lius diei intermissione servierat, unde sciret dispensari victimam sacram, 
qua deletum est chirographum quod erat contrarium nobis. Augustin. Con- 
fess. lib. ix. cap. 13. p. 170. tom. i. edit. Bened. 

Ut jam de cruce commendaretur nobis caro et sanguis Domini, novum 
sacrificium. Augustin. in Psal. xxxiii. p. 211. tom. iv. 

Quod addidit, manducare. panem, etiam ipsum sacrificii genus eleganter 
expressit, de quo dicit sacerdos ipse, panis quem ego dedero, caro mea pro 
seculi vita. Ipsum est sacrificium, non secundum Aaron, sed secundum 
Melchizedech. Augustin. de Civit. Dei, lib. xviii. cap. 5. p. 466, tom. vii. 
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such as they actively offer up to God, and present ‘as their 

own sacrifices, the best they have to give; and those are 
their spiritual sacrifices, of which I shall say more under 
a distinct head, in its place. Enough, I hope, hath been 

said for the explaining both the meaning and the use of 
the distinction between active and passive sacrifice, be- 

tween performing a sacrifice, and participating of what 

has been sacrificed. Our religious duties or services are: 
our only sacrifices in the active view; and Christ once 

offered is our only sacrifice in the passive or receptive 
view ; as was formerly well distinguished by a moderate: 
Roman Catholic’, who met with hard usage for so a 

speaking the truth. But I pass on. 

Ill. 

Another very noted and necessary distinction is between 
sacrifice extrinsic and intrinsic. Christians have no ex- 
trinsic sacrifice but Christ ; and that with regard to parti- 
cipation only, as before hinted: all their other sacrifices, 
wherein they themselves are the sacrificers, are of the in- 
trinsic kind, are ab intus, from ‘within the persons them-' 
selves ; being either good thoughts, good words, or good 
ways, all of them issues of the hearts. This is ancient’ 
and catholic doctrine: for thus did the primitive Fathers 
distinguish the Christian sacrifices from the sacrifices of 
Jews and Pagans; which were of the extrinsic kind, were 
extraneous to the man, such as sheep, goats, beeves, fruits, 
cakes, or the like. What Barnabas says of God’s now re- 
quiring an human oblation, instead of the old legal sacri- 
fices t, may best be interpreted by this key: it is the man 


Rite in missa dicitur a sanctis Patribus offerri et sacrificari corpus Christi. 
1. Eo sensu quo asserunt Ecclesiam offerre in missa semetipsam et preces. 
2. Quia in missa representatur et commemoratur sacrificium crucis et pas- 
_ Sionis Christi, nuncupatur sacrificium commemorativum. 3. Capiendo sacri- 
- ficium passive, pro sacrificato, noviter applicate nobis, asseritur rite sacri- 
ficium misse; quia in ea continetur corpus Christi quod fuit vere sacrifica- 
tum in unico illo sacrificio crucis. Joan. Barnes. Catholico Roman. Pacific. 
in Brown Fascic. tom. ii. p. 849. 

* Prov. iv. 23. 

* Hee ergo [sacrificia] vacna fecit, ut nova lex Domini nostri Jesu 
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that God requires as his sacrifice ; and he is to give to God, 
not things extrinsic, but his whole self, his soul and body, 
his mind and heart. 

Origen expresses the distinction in plain and broad. 
terms, observing that every good man has his sacrifice in 
himselfw: that he sends it up to God from within, from 
his own self: that sons, or daughters, or farms, or cattle, 
are all of them extraneous, or extrinsic to the man: that. 
self-sacrifice is beyond all other, as it is copying after the 
example of Christ*. Origen was not singular in thus 
commending self-sacrifice, as the Lest of any, and the sum 
total of all: other ancient Fathers of the Church have 
done the likey. It is a maxim of truth, and of common 
sense, that self-sacrifice is always the Lest that any person 
or persons can offer, because it comprehends them, and all 
theirs. An angel’s self-sacrifice is the most that such an- 
gel can offer, and our Lord’s self-sacrifice was the most 
that he could offer, and every man’s self-sacrifice is the 
most that such man can offer. There is a seeming objec- 
tion to this truth, drawn from the consideration of an 
authorized minister’s offering up to God his own people ; 
who, collectively at least, must be owned to be better than 
he. But then it is to be remembered, that such authorized 


Christi, que sine jugo necessitatis est, hammanam habeat oblationem——N. obis 
enim dicit,sacrificiwm Deo cor tribulatum, &c. Barnab. Epist. cap. ii. p. 55. 
Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 350. 

u Deus non pecudis sanguine, sed hominis pietate placatur. Lactant. 
Epist. p. 204. 

Non vult ergo sacrificium trucidati pecoris, sed vult sacrificium contriti 
cordis. Augustin, de Civit. Dei, lib. x. cap. 5. p. 241. tom. vii. 

w Unusquisque nostrim habet i se holocaustum suum, et holocausti sui 
ipse succendit altare, ut semper ardeat. Origen. in Levit. Hom. ix. 
p. 243. 

x Vota autem Domino offerre nemo potest, nisi qui habet aliquid in semet- 
ipso, et in substantia sua, quod offerat Deo. Filium offerre, vel filiam, 
aut pecus, aut predium, hoc totum extra nos est. Semetipsum Deo offerre, 
et non alieno labore, sed proprio placere, hoc est perfectiys et eminentius 
omnibus votis: quod qui facit, imitator est Christi. Origen. in Num. Hom. 
xxiv. p. 364. edit. Bened. 

_¥ See references to them in Christian Sacrifice explained, Append. p. 188. 
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-minister therein acts in persona ecclesie, in a public capa- 
city, as an officer of the church2; and so it is the whole 
church which offers what is offered in and through him. 
But I return. 
To Origen L may subjoin Dactantahe; abe rejects all 
-extrinsic sacrifice, every thing extraneous to the man; 
alleging that God requires only what comes from within; 
from the heart, not from the chest; offered up by the 
mind, not by the hand. This is not excluding good ser- 
vices, whether external or internal, whether mental, vocal, 
or manual: for they are imtrinsic to the person, are as the 
man himself, amounting to, or resolving into self-sacrifice. 
What our Lord says of evil thoughts, words, and deeds, 
that they come from within, and out of the heart», must 
be equally true of all.good services; for the reason is the 
same in both. This I hint, lest any one should interpret 
intrinsic sacrifice of mental service only, exclusive of vocal 
or manual, confounding intrinsic sacrifice with internal, 
which is of different consideration, and belongs to another 
head of division, as will be seen in the sequel. But I pro- 
ceed to other authorities. 
Chrysostom understood the distinction between extrin- 
sic and intrinsic sacrifice, rejecting the one as Jewish, and 
recommending the other as proper to the Gospel: those 


2 See Christian Sacrifice explained, Append. p. 187. 

Object. 1. May not the value of an offering, by Divine institution, be 
made to rise higher than the value of the man? No: for if it is made the 
man’s property, (and otherwise he cannot give or sacrifice it ») the proprietor 
is still more valuable than the property, as containing it. Object. 2. Is not 
the offering Christ to view, more valuable than offering ourselves ? No: be- 
cause it is service only, and no service is more valuable than the servant him~- 
self: besides, such offering to view is not sacrificing Christ: so the objec- 
tion runs wide of the point. 

.® Quid igitur ab homine desiderat Deus, nisi cultum mentis, qui est purus 
et sanctus? Nam illa que aut digitis fiunt, aut extra hominem sunt, inepta, 
fragilia, ingrata sunt. Hoc est sacrificium verum, non quod ex arca, sed 
quod ex corde profertur ; non quod manu, sed quod mente libatur. Hec ac- 
ceptabilis victima, quam de seipso animus immolaverit. Lactant, Epist, 
cap. lviii. p. 172. Conf. Zen. Veron. in Psal. xlix. 

b Matt. xv. 18,19. Mark vii. 15, 23. 
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he says were from without, these from within’. His dis- 
ciple Isidore fell in with the like sentiments, in his reflec- 
‘tions on Rom. xii. 1. /* Present your bodies a living sacri- 
“ ficed,”? &c. St. Austin is very clear and expressive on 
the same head: for after rejecting all extrinsic sacrifice, 
(actively considered,) he then asks the question, “* What? 
“‘ have we therefore nothing to offer? Shall we so come 
“‘ before God? So hope to appease him?” He answers: 
‘¢ By all means offer: you have within you what you are to 
‘‘ offer, Look not abroad for frankincense, but say, In me 
‘are thy sacrifices of praise, O God, which I am to render 
“thee. Seek not abroad for cattle to slay; you have 
‘© within yourself what you should slay. The sacrifice of 
“‘ God is a troubled spirit®.”’ I may hereupon remark, that 
St. Austin would not say in this case, Offer Christ: for 
though Christ is our sacrifice to commemorate, or to feast 
upon, he is not our sacrifice to offer up in a proper sacrificial 
sense. Much less would he say, Sacrifice bread and wine ; 
for they are things extrinsic, as much as cattle, or frankin- 
cense, and cannot be the subject-matter of a Gospel sacri- 
fice, any more than the other. What then was the only 
sacrifice left for a Christian actively and properly to offer? 
The man himself, (or his services, which amount to the 
same thing,) that was still left: and there St. Austin very 
justly and very consistently fixed the Christian sacrifice, 
(actively considered,) as he always does. 
IV. 

I pass on to another ancient and useful distinction of sa- 

crifice, into visible and invisible. A distinction near akin 


© Exsivas uly yep wrovrov xa ray exovrwy sicly, apraus os aestns. "Exeivar sho 
Sev, atras tvd09ev, Chrysost. in Hebr. cap, vi. Hom. 11. p.115. tom. xii. 
Bened. ed. 

4 Jsidor. Pelusiot. lib. iii, Epist. 75. p. 284. 

¢ Nihil ergo offeremus? Sic veniemus ad Deum? Et unde illum placabi- 
mus? Offer sane: ite habes quod offeras. Noli extrinsecus thura compa- 
rare, sed dic, Jn me sunt, Deus, vota tua, que reddam laudis tibi. Noli ex- 
trinsecus pecus quod mactes inquirere: habes im ¢e quod occidas. Sacrificium 
Deo spiritus contribulatus, &c. dugustin. in Psal. |: p. 473. tom. iv. Conf. 
p. 14, 364, 527, 528, 529. 
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to the former, or rather resolving into it. Pagan and 
Jewish sacrifices were visible; but the Christian sacrifices 
were deemed invisible; not every way, but in respect of 
their invisible source, as arising from within, from the 
‘heart or mind, which is seen to God only. Lactantius ar- 
gues, that our sacrifices ought to be invisible, that so they 
may suit the better with an invisible Deity‘. St. Austin 
has the same distinction between visible and invisible sa- 
crifices, meaning by the visible the noted sacrifices of 
Jews and Pagans, and by the invisible, the sacrifices made 
by good Christians only, the Gospel sacrifices. In one 
place, he observes, that the Jewish sacrifices, which God’s 
‘people now read of only, and do not use, were signs of the 
evangelical ; and thereupon he says, that “ a visible sacri- 
“fice is a Sacrament, or holy sign, of an invisible sacri- 
“<< ficeg.”” In another place, arguing, ex hypothesi, against 
Porphyrius, and other Pagans, (whose principle it was, to 
offer what they called invisible sacrifices to God supreme, 
and what they called visible, to inferior deities,) he pleads, 
that both the visible and invisible ought to go to the sw- 
preme only ; those being signs of these, and requiring the 
same direction, to the same Deity: and hereupon he ob- 
serves, that the persons themselves are,. or ought to be, 
that invisible sacrifice, whereof the visible are the signs. 


£ Si enim Dens non videtur, ergo his rebus coli debet que non videntur. 
Lactant. de ver. Cult. lib. vi. cap. 25. 

s Nec quod ab antiquis Patribus talia sucrificia facta sunt in victimis peco- 
‘rum (que nunc Dei populus Jegit, non facit) aliud intelligendum est, nisi 
yebus illis eas res fuisse significatas que aguntur in nobis, ad hoc ut inhe- 
reamus Deo, et ad eundem finem proximo consulamus. Sacrificium ergo vi- 
‘sibile invisibilis sacrificit Sacrumentum, id est, sacrum signum est. Au- 
gustin. de Civit. Dei, lib. x. cap. 5, p. 241. tom. vii. 

h Qui autem putant hee visibilia sacrificia Diis aliis congruere, zli vero 
tanquam invisibili invisibilia, et majori majora, meliorique meliora, qualia 
sunt pure mentis, et bone voluntatis officia; profecto nesciunt hec ita esse 
signa eorum, sicut verba sonantia signa sunt rerum. Quocirca, sicut orantes 
atque laudantes, ad eum dirigimus significantes voces, cui mes ipsas in corde, 
quas significamus, offerimus, ita sacrificantes non alteri visibile sacrificuum 
offerendum esse noverimus, quam illi cujus in cordibus nostris invisibile sa- 
crificium nos ipsi esse debemus. Augustin. ibid. lib. x. cap. 19. p. 259. 
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St. Austin here builds upon this Christian maxim, that 
what some call visible sacrifice, is really no better than the 
sign, shell, shadow, of true sacrifice ; and that it is no more 
true sacrifice, than articulate sounds are sense, or words are 
ideas. Nothing with him is true sacrifice, or acceptable 
sacrifice, or evangelical sacrifice, (for those are so many 
phrases reciprocal and tantamount,) but the invisible sacri- 
fice, the sacrifice of the heart, of the mind, of the man, for 
the mind is the man. 

One may justly wonder what some Divines, among the 
Romanists, have meant, who, in order to maintain an ex- 
trinsic sacrifice in the Eucharist, have laid hold of Austin’s 
account of a visible sacrifice, (that is, of a sign, shell, sha- 
dow,) as amounting to a definition of true or proper sacri- 
ficei. They could not have contrived a shorter or surer 
way to depreciate the eucharistical sacrifice. For since it 
is manifest, that St. Austin rejected those called visible sa- 
crifices, as what never were true sacrifices, (in his sense of 
true,) even when reguired under the law, and are not re- 
quired at all, under the notion of sacrifice, by the Gospel, 
the advancing of signs now into proper sacrifices is but a 
kind of will-worship, or sacrilegious usurpation. The sa- 
cramental elements are not that érue sacrifice which St. 
Austin so often speaks of, but the signs of it!; not that 
true eucharistical sacrifice which that Father so magnifi- 
cently sets forth, but the shadows of it™. And what can 


i Sacrifitium, proprie dictum, est sacrum signum. Sylvius, tom. iv. p. 624. 
Sacrificium est invisibilis sacrificii visibile Sacramentum. Bayus, lib. iii. 
cap. 2. p. 210. 

k In hujus prophete verbis utrumque distinctum est, satisque declaratum,, 
illa sacrificia per seipsa non requirere Deum, quibus significantur hee sacri- 
ficia que requirit Deus. Augustin. de Civit. Dei, lib. x. cap. 5. p. 242. 

! Quod ab omnibus appellatur sacrificium, signum est veri sacrificii. 
Ibid. 

™ Nazianzen expressly teaches the same thing, where he declares that the 
outwurd oblation is but as shadow to truth, in respect of the true and spi- 
ritual sacrifices. 

Ofda xa) dAdrAo Suciaorngsoy, od rbmros re yov Ogarpesyes 
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give a man a meaner idea of the eucharistical oblation, and 
sacerdotal sacrifice, than the placing it in the signs of true 
sacrifice, and thereby setting it much dower than the pri- 
vate, but true sacrifice of every single laic of the Church? 
In short, St. Austin’s true sacrifice was really self-sacri- 
fice, the same with his invisible sacrifice: and his eucha- 
ristical sacrifice was the offering up the collective body of 
Christians, the whole Church, or city of God°. But of this 
I may say more ina proper place. All that I shall observe 
farther here is, that St. Austin never once gives (so far as 
appears) the name of visible sacrifice to any thing which 
he esteemed true sacrifice, or Gospel sacrifice, justly so 
called. What he said of visible sacrifice, in the two pas- 
sages before cited, related purely to the Jewish and Pagan 
sacrifices, which he opposed to the invisible, that is, to the 
Christian sacrifices. He does indeed sometimes speak of 
the Christian sacrifices, as appearing P, or being seen ; that 
is, in such a sense as things invisible may be said to be 
seen by their sigzs, or reasonably collected and inferred from 
what appears outwardly. Good works are seen by men, 
and they are sacrifices: but they are not seen as good, or 
as sacrifices, except to God only, who alone sees the heart. 
Good Christians are a sacrifice to God in St. Austin’s ac- 
count, and they are visible, as men: nevertheless, he calls 


meorayousvav, boy xgeirroy cuits 4 aanSea, Nazianz. Orat. xxviii. p. 484. 
See my Review, vol. vii. p. 382—385. 

Gregorius affirmat oblationem illam que fit in Eucharistia, esse wnbrum 
ac imaginem oblationum nostrarum spiritualium, ac iis longé’inferiorem. 
Albertinus, p. 474. The reader may compare Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. 
p. 32. if disposed to observe what may be said, where no just answer can be 
given. Albertinus had foreclosed all evasions: and yet no notice was taken 
of him. 

n Augustin. tom. v. p. 268. tom. vii. p. 242, 243, 244, 256, 260, 569, 609, 
674. tom. viii. p. 349, 568. tom. x. p. 94. ed. Bened. 

© Vid. tom. vii. p. 243, 244, 256, 260, 569, 674. 

p Ibi quippe primum apparwit sacrificium quod nunc a Christianis offertur 

Deo, toto orbe terrarum, &c. Augustin. de Civit. Dei, lib. xvi. cap. 22. 
- p. 435. tom. vil. 

Cum videt sacrificium-Christianorum toto orbe terrarum, &ec. Ibid.1. xvii. 
cap. 5. p. 465. 
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them an invisible sacrifice, because in their sacrificial ca- 
pacity they are seen to God only, the searcher of hearts. 
He would not allow that Satan himself could see what 
Job did, when he sacrificed unto God: Job was visible, 
but his sacrifice was invisible; because it was true sacrifice, 
arising from the heart4. From what hath been noted 
under this article, it may sufficiently appear, that the 
Gospel sacrifices are of the invisible kind, as contradistin- 
guished from the visible sacrifices of Jews and Pagans; 
and that they have had the name of invisible, on the same 
account as they had the name of intrinsic; and so both 
the names resolve into one and the same notion. By 
these accounts, the Jread and wine of the Eucharist could 
not be considered as Gospel sacrifices, being that they are 
ab extra, and open to view ; and as they are not intrinsic, 
so neither are they invisible, either in themselves or in 
their source. 
i V. 

Another, more ancient and more famed distinction of 
sacrifice, was into material and immaterial, or corporeal 
and incorporeal: the Christian sacrifices were of the im- 
material and incorporeal kind, and as such distinguished 
from the Jewish and Pagan sacrifices, which were mate- 
rial and corporeal. This distinction is as old as Justin 
Martyr, who rejected the sacrifices of Jews or Pagans, as 
material sacrifices. Such material things, he says, God 
has no need to receive of us, but that he accepts only of 
the men themselves, while copying after the Divine per- 
fections, purity, righteousness, philanthropy, and the liket. 


4 Ablatis omnibus, sodus remansit Job: sed in illo erant vota laudis que 
redderet Deo. J illo plane erant: arcam pectoris sui fur diabolus non in- 
vaserat. Plenus erat unde sacrificaret. Deus videbat in corde servi sui cul- 
tum suum gratuitum: placebat illud cor in conspectu Domini, in luce viven- 
tium. Diabolum /atebat, quia in tenebris erat. August. in Psal. lvi. p. 528, 
529, tom. iv. 

TCAAN ob desoDus ris erage avSearwv DAs weer Pogas areoreANPapey ray 
Oidv, abrov wagixavra wdvra igavets* txsivous D8 meoadixer Iau adrdy movov DediDey- 
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This was pleaded in answer to the Pagan charge of im- 
piety, thrown upon Christians for: not using material sa- 
crifices.. Justin tacitly admits the charge as to fact, that 
the Christians did not use such sacrifices ; but in vindica- 
tion of their conduct in. that article, he pleads that God 
had no need of material sacrifices: which in his phraseo- 
logy, as circumstances show, amounted to saying, that 
God did not require them, but indeed rejected them. This 
appears very plainly by his use of the like phrase soon 
after, with respect to Llood, libations, and incense, which, 
without all question, Justin understood to have been ab- 
solutely rejected: yet Justin, even in that case also, plead- 
ed that God had no need of thems’. He chose, very pro- 
bably, that form of speaking, by way of oblique reproof 
to the Pagans, for their gross sentiments, in conceiving 
that the Deity had need of such offerings. Other Fa- 
thers, in the same cause, made use of the phrase of no 
need, exactly in the same way; so as not barely to teach 
that God is all-sufficient, but intimating withal, that God 
had really rejected what he is there said to have no need 
oft: otherwise their arguments on that head would have 
been of no force to justify the conduct of Christians, in 
their not admitting such or such sacrifices. It is observ- 
able, that in both the places where Justin speaks of the 
sacrifices which God has no need of, he uses the phrase in 
direct opposition to such sacrifices as God accepts of; 
which makes it still plainer, that that phrase, as it there 
stands, is used as equivalent to disallowing or rejecting. 
But to clear the matter up yet further, so as to cut off all 
evasive pretences or reserves, (as if Justin had left room 
for a material sacrifice in some shape or other,) it is worth 


cwPeortvny, nek Vxawodiny, xui GiruvIouriay, nal bow oinsia Ory iors, Just. 
Mart. Apol. i. p. 14, Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 353, 

S Ayden aludruv, xual omovday, xual Symoparav. Just. Mart. Apol. i. p. 19, 
See Review, vol. vii. p. 354. and Dodwell of Incense, p. 46. 

t Athenagoras, p. 48, 49. Clem. Alex. p. 836, 848. Tertullian ad Scap. 
c. ii. p. 69. Arnobius, lib. vi. p. 190, 191. Lactantius, Epit. c. lvili. p. 171, 
172. 
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noting, that he distinctly points out what is to be offered 
to man, and what to God, in the Eucharist: all the mate- 
rial part, all that God gives for nutriment, is to be offered 
to ourselves and to the needy, and to God are to be sent 
up hymns and praisest. Justin could never have express- 
ed himself in that manner, had he thought that any part 
of that material nutriment was to be a sacrifice unto God, 
The words are very emphatical. We are not to burn it, 
as the Pagans did: well, what then are we to do with it? 
May we not apocgégew, offer it up as a sacrifice? No; 
but we must offer it, in a lower sense, to man. What then 
is to be offered up to God? Nothing? Yes, thanks, praises, 
hymns, and the like: that is God’s tribute, that is a sa- 
crifice fit for him, and worthy of him. I have dwelt the 
longer upon this Father, because of his great antiquity 
and authority, and because his sentiments on this head 
have been sometimes widely mistaken by contending par- 
ties. 

I pass on to Lactantius¥, who has the same distinction 
with Justin, but under the names of corporeal and incorpo- 
real, instead of material and immaterial: he argues, that 


t To rd da’ ixsivon sis dsarpophy yivopesver, ob rugi Daravav, ZAA’ tavrois xal Trois 
Senutvors crgorPegeiv, exelvy D8 edxagiorous dvTas Did Abyou wommas xa Upvous mip 
ay. Just. Mart. Apol. i. p. 19. 

Literally thus : 

‘* Not to consume by fire the creatures made for nutriment, but to offer 
“*them to ourselves, and to the needy; and thankfully to send up to him 
*¢ [God] by speech, praises, and hymns.’’ 

lV. B. Mr. Reeves has diluted the meaning of this passage by a translation 
too paraphrastical. It cannot be supposed that Justin meant only, that 
such things should not be offered to God by wasting, burning; for he de- 
clares plainly whaé things are to be presented to God, and what to man: 
besides that the taking from such offerings the very essential characteristics 
of all material presents to God, is the same with forbidding them to be used 
as presents, or considered as presents to the Divine Majesty. 

« Sicut corporalibus corporalia, sic utique incorporali incorporale sacrifi- 
cium necessarium est. Lactant, Epit. c. \xviii. p. 171. Duo sunt que of- 
ferri debeant, donum et sacrificitum.——Deo utrumque incorporale offeren- 
dum est, quo utitur. Donum est integritas animi, sacrificium, laus et hym- 
nus. Lactant. Instit. lib. vi. c. 24. Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 378, 
379, 
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since God is incorporeal, he ought to have a sacrifice suit- 
able, that is, incorporeal. Nay, he argues farther, that no 
other kind of sacrifice ought to be offered him, and that 
he requires no other. It is observable, that his xcorpo- 
real sacrifices take in mental, vocal, and manual services ; 
all good works *, external or internal, coming from a good 
mind. Bodily service is performed indeed by the body, as 
the instrument: but that service is not a bodily substance, 
not a material thing ; as a sheep, a bullock, a cake, a loaf, 
or a vessel of wine is. Lactantius’s notion of sacrifice in- 
cludes all acts of obedience, all true services of the many ; 
but it excludes every thing extraneous to the man, from 
being the subject-matter of his sacrifice: so that this dis- 
tinction of corporeal and incorporeal, or of material and 
immaterial, differs only (if it at all differs) in a mode of 
conception from the distinction of extrinsic and intrinsic, 
before explained. 

Eusebius recommends the Christian sacrifices as incor- 
poreal, in opposition to the corporeal sacrifices of Jews 
and Pagans. Basil in like manner observes, that God 
rejects corporeal sacrifices?. Chrysostom also bears his 
testimony to the same thing, and in words of like import, 
where he speaks of the converted Jews as relinquishing 


* Quid igitur ab homine desiderut Deus, nisi cultum mentis, qui est purus 
et sanctus? See above, p. 293. 

x Hic cultor est veri Dei, cujus sacrificia sunt mansuetudo animi, et vita 
innocens et actus boni. Lactant. Instit. lib. vi. c. 24. 

y Hee sunt opera, hee officia misericordie ; que si quis obierit, verum et 
acceptum sacrificium Deo immolabit. Lactant. Epit. p. 204, Conf, Minuc. 
Fel. sect. 32: p. 183. in Review, vol. vii. p. 371. 

2 Tadras 0 wdaw rhs dowpdrous xm) vargas Sucing re meognrind xngbrres Ad- 
yia, Euseb. Demonstr. lib. i. c. 10. p. 39. conf. 35, 36. Origen. in Psalm. 
p. 563, 722. edit. Bened. and my Review, vol. vii. p. 379. 

2 Tlugertiras ras cupurixds Sucias. Basil. Comm. in Isa. tom. i. p. 398. 
edit. Bened. 

WN. B. In Review, vol. vii. p. 385. I took notice, that the editor had re- 
jected that piece as of doubtful authority, in his preface, tom. i. p. 48. But I 
have since observed, that in a later tome he altered his mind, and admitted 
it as genuine, giving his reasons, tom. iii. in Vita Basilii, c, 42. p. 179, 
&c. 
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their corporeal services, upon their embracing Christiani- 
ty>. Cyril, after observing that leeves, sheep, turtles, 
pigeons, fruits, fine flour, cakes, incenses, are all discarded 
under the Gospel, as too gross to be offered for sacrifice ; 
and that Christians are commanded to offer up something 
more jine and more abstracted, more intellectual and spi- 
ritual, namely, meekness, faith, hope, charity, righteous- 
ness, temperance, obedience, dutifulness, praises, and all 
kinds of virtues, (not a word of bread or of wine in all 
this long list,) adds, “‘ For this sacrifice, as being purest 
“ from matter, is most worthy of the Deity, who is by 
“‘ nature wuncompounded and immaterial’. To the same 
purpose writes Procopius, of the next succeeding century; 
observing that corporeal sacrifice is abolished, and spiritual 
established 4, 

Could such writers, after ly pied bread or wine to 
be the sacrifice which God accepts? Are they finer than 
jine flour? Are they purer than: cakes ? Or say that they 
are: yet are they zmmaterial, or incorporeal ? Or if even 
that were allowed, (which never: can be allowed,) yet are 
they faith, or hope, or charity, or good mind, or good 
life? Every way they stand excluded. But still, colours 
have been invented, to evade the authorities here cited: 
sometimes it is said, that immaterial, or incorporeal, may 
not mean perfectly immaterial, but only less gross,-or less 
feculent®. That is not very likely, if we consider, that 


DL Thy dit Sucidiv nab honavtamdray xu) rar dAdow cov. comarinar &devres Se 
camsiay. Chrysost. adv. Judeos, Hom. vii. p. 664. tom. i. ed. Bened. Conf. 
ad Roman, Hom. xx. p. 658. tom. x. 

© "Airordrn yang airy Sucia cg xare Qlow dara xed draw weeroven Os, 
Cyrill, Alex, contr. Julian. lib. x. p. 345. Compare Review, vol. vii. p. 385. 
Dodwell on Incense, p. 89. 

© Odxody sdonrov wg cd cwparindy SeBurodv, 7d covevpecrixdy wAnpoy trayyirArea 
rus, Procop. Gaz. in Isa. p. 22, 23. conf. p, 493. 

¢ “ When I call the eucharistic sacrifice material, I must here declare, 
* that I mean nothing by it but that it has such a real corporeal extension, 
“as natural bread and wine, as all other bodies are allowed to have; and 
‘* that Ido not intend it as a word of the same adequate import with the 
“* Greek tasxés. For J apprehend that some of the ancients may have as- 
“« serted, that the eucharistic sacrifice is 4#A05, as well as deduaros ; but then 
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the immateriality or incorporeity of the sacrifice spoken 
of, is understood to be analogous to God’s immateriality 
or incorporeity, to which it is compared. But that is not 
all: for it is farther to be considered, that the immaterial 
quality of the Christian sacrifices was commended by the 
Fathers, in opposition to the Jewish and Pagan sacrifices. 
Now had they really meant no more than that they were 
less gross, or less dreggy, such an argument could not 
have failed to introduce a very doubiful debate between 
them and their adversaries, viz. whether the Jewish and 
Pagan fine flour, and cakes, were not as free from dregs as 
the Christian’s bread; and whether their libations were 
not of wine as pure, and as free from feculency, as any 
that the Christians could pretend to. Yet we find nothing 
recorded, no not so much as a hint of any such debate: 
wherefore it is much more reasonable, as well as more 
natural to suppose, that those plain Fathers, who were 
both wise and honest men, understood immaterial and in- 
corporeal in the usual and obvious sense of those words. 
And indeed the instances which they give to exemplify 
what they meant, such as hope, faith, virtue, all immate- 
rial, (and those were their sacrifices,) demonstrate that 
they did so. I take no notice of some slighter evasions 
which have been offered, for fear of being tedious, or of 
giving offence to persons of true discernment. 


VI. 

I pass on to the famous distinction of bloody and un- 
bloody sacrifice: a distinction, probably, borrowed. from 
the Pythagorean philosophers & by the Christian Fathers, 
of a philosophic turn, who, by some easy and proper re- 
finements of the idea, adapted it to Christian purposes. 
‘Justin Martyr here seems to have led the way; who to 
the Pagan sacrifices of blood, and to their libations, op- 
poses the true spiritual praises and thanksgivings offered 


<< they did not mean perfectly immaterial, or without. bodily substance, but 
<< not gross or dreggy.”? Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 27. 
s Vid. Clem. Alex. p. 848,849. ed. Ox. 
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up by Christians, He did not say, unbloody, or spiri- 
tual bread and wine, but spiritual praises and thanksgivings. 
Athenagoras, of the same age, says, that it is meet to offer 
an unbloody sacrifice, and to bring a rational servicei, Had 
he intended bread and wine by the unbloody sacrifice, this 
would have been the place wherein to have mentioned 
them: but he has not one word of them. All that he 
opposes to the sacrifices of blood, are the knowledge of 
God’s works and ways, the lifting up holy hands, and the 
like; which, according to him, are Sucia peyiorn, the noblest 
sacrifice; and therefore, undoubtedly, the same that he 
recommends under the names of unbloody sacrifice and ra- 
tional servicek. He had said before, God needs no blood, 
nor fat, nor scents, nor incense; that is, he does not now 
accept them. What then does he accept instead of blood, 
&c.? Did he say bread or wine? No: but he tells us of 
that greatest sacrifice, describing it as consisting of reli- 
gious faith, and prayers, and services: those God accepts 
in opposition to blood, &c. wherefore those are what this 
Father recommended as unbloody sacrifice, in the place 
now cited. The case is plain in the author himself, and 
will, besides, be abundantly confirmed by other similar 
passages in the Fathers that followed, whose testimonies 
I shall take in their order of time. 

Tertullian, to the bloody sacrifices, opposes “pure pray- 
er!: not a word of pure dread and wine, as a Christian 
sacrifice in opposition to the other. But in another place, 
where he again recommended prayer sent up from a 
chaste body, an innocent soul, and a sanctified spirit, he 


b OD ty rH adaw wagoucia, wh doknrs Alysiv Healey, A code wArovs ereopnras 
Sucias 29’ aivdroy 2 cxovday tal +d Suciaerheiy dvabigerSas, arr aANSivods 
nal cavevpoarixovs alvous xe evxagirias. Just. Mart. Dial. p. 389. ed. Lond. 

i Teor Qigeiy dtov dvaluaxroy Suciav, xal thy Aoyinny Feordyew Aaresiav. Athe- 
nag. Legat. p. 49. 

k See my Review, vol. vii. p. 360, 361. and compare Jewell’s Answer to 
Harding, p. 427, 428. 

' Sacrificamus—sed quomodo Deus precepit pura prece > non enim eget 
Deus, conditor universitatis, odoris, aut sanguinis alicujus. Tertull. ad 
Scap. c. ii. p. 69, Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 367, 368. 
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adds, not worthless grains of frankincense, the tears of an 
Arabian tree, nor two drops of wine™. He must have 
been very imprudent, not to say worse, in touching upon 
so tender an article as the two drops of wine, had he con- 
ceived that such in part was the real sacrifice of every 
Christian communicant at the holy altar. 

Origen", Lactantius®, EusebiusP, Austin 4, all state 
the opposition in the same way; not between bloody ani- 
mals and bloodless bread or wine, (as they should have 
done upon the material scheme,) but between bloody sa- 
crifices and sacrifices of the spiritual kind, such as pray- 
ers, praises, and good works. More particularly, Euse- 
bius joins rational with unbloody, and calls it unbloody 
service, not unbloody elements, symbols, and the like™. 
Eusebius further teaches, that the wnbloody sacrifices will 
‘obtain in heavens. From whence it is manifest, that he 
meant not the elements by that phrase, but religious ser- 
vices. Neither has there been produced so much as a 
single passage from his writings, where that phrase must 
mean the material elements, or where it may not reason- 


m Offero ei opimam et majorem hostiam; quam-ipse_mandavit: o7atio- 
nem de carne pudica, de anima innocenti, de Spiritu Sancto profectam: non 
grana thuris unius assis, Arabic -arboris lachrymas, nec duas me7i guttas, 
&ce. Tertull. Apol. c. xxx. p. 277. Conf. Arnob. lib, vi. p. 190. edit. Lugd. 
Bat. 

_ ® Decet enim Deo immolari victimam cordis, et hostiam contribulati spi- 
.ritis, non carnis et sanguinis jugulari. Origen. in Num. Hom. xxiv, 

p- 363. 4 

° Deus non pecudis sanguine, sed hominis pietate placatur. Lactant. 
Epit. 204. 

P Ob BF aiudérav, zArk DF Epywv cbosBay xataoay avonncptyny Suciav ra txt 
waow avapecey Ory. Kuseb. Demonstr. Evang. c. vi. p. 19. conf. p. 20, 21, 
23,39. in Psal. p. 212. 

4 Non vult ergo sacrificium trucidati pecoris, sed vult sacrificium contriti 
cordis. dugustin. de Civit. Dei, lib. x. c. 5. p. 241. 

¥ Ouciacrigioy dvaluov xal Aoysxav Suc, Euseb. Demonstr. Evang. lib. i. 
“e. 6. p. 20. Wveduars zal danteig, dvasmov xal xaSupav &wodidois wdrg Aa~ 

rerlav. Euseb. ibid. p. 21. 

- § See the passage in my Review, vol. vii. p. 381. How swcrifices shall be 
offered in heaven, or what sacrifices, see Origen in Num. Hom. xviii. p. 359. 
ed’ Bened. Lactantius, Instit. lib. vi. c. 24. Augustin, tom. iv. p. 474. tom. 

vii. p. 610, Gregor. Magn. tom. iii. p. 509. ed. Bened. 
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ably mean religious acts, services, performancest. At- 
tempts have been made upon a place or two", to warp 
them to another meaning, but so slight, and so easily 
seen through at once, that I shall not here trouble you 
with any particular confutation of them. The error lies 
in confounding the material things with the religious 
work; and the sacrificial instruments with the sacrificial 
service; that is, with the sacrifice itself. But I pro- 
ceed. : 

The Emperor Constantine, in a letter to King Saporis, 
says, that Christians are content with unbloody prayers 
only, in supplicating God; and that prayer, free from 
blood and filth, together with the sign of the cross, was 
sufficient for victory¥. Here we have the epithet un- 
bloody directly applied to religious services, (not to mate- 


rial things ;) so that there is no arguing from the Pagan © 


application of that epithet to the Christian, which was 
widely different, as their sacrifices were different. It is in 
vain to plead, that the difference lay only in this, that the 
Jews and Pagans used animal sacrifices, and the Christians 
bloodless bread and wine: for then, why did not the Fa- 
thers mention unbloody bread and wine, rather than un- 
bloody prayers? And why should they so industriously 
smother the érue state of the competition, (if it were true,) 
and run off so wide, that nobody, by their way of speak- 
ing, could suspect any other, than that the opposition en- 
tirely lay between Lloody victims and unbloody services of 


t Quotas ceveciwors xed pvorinars iegoveyiais +d Ssiov iAdoxoyro. Euseb. de Fit. 
Constant. lib. iv. c. 45. p. 651. 

"Avaiuous xal Aoyinds Qucins, rus DB! siyxay xal coroppnrou Ssoroyias, rois abrov 
Siaodrois ris iarirtiv wagidaxey BAAS, Hh moves 6 Hutrsgos cwrne. Euseb. de 
Laud. Constant. p. 768, ed. Cant. Conf. Demonstr. lib. i. c. 6, 10. 

" See Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 21. N.B. -Eusebius asks, ‘‘ Who but 
«¢ our Saviour ever taught his votaries to offer by prayer and an ineffable 
“¢ theology, these unbloody and rational sacrifices?"? That is, memorial ser- 
vices; which is Eusebius’s constant notion of the eucharistic sacrifices. 
Demonstr. Evang. p. 27, 38, 39, 40. Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 40. 

W Mbvaug sioceds dcvamdnrais meds ixeciay Ozod &pyodvras——amoxenca aboe 
ais vinny 70 vol oraveod cipmBorov—xeel sdycrv adagey wiudrey xal piaov. Con- 
stantin, apud Sozom. lib. ii. c. 15. p. 63. 
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lands, prayers, and good works? For those are what 
they directly call sacrifices, and what they expressly point 
to, as often as they specify or explain their unbloody sa- 
erifices, | 

Cyril of Jerusalem in plain terms characterizes the spi- 
ritual sacrifice by unbloody service*. Now, as sure as 
that a serviceY is not a substance, and a spiritual sacrifice 
is not a corporeal host, so sure is it, that the epithet of ua- 
bloody belongs not to the elements in that passage of Cy- 
ril, There may be some doubt of what Cyril meant by 
the sacrifice of propitiation, in the same paragraph: but a 
wise interpreter will not therefore depart from what is 
clear and certain. What I apprehend is, that Cyril, by 
spiritual sacrifice and unbloody service, meant the consecra- 
tory service, whereby the elements became symbols of the 
real body and blood, symbols of the grand sacrifice. 
When the elements were once so constituted exhibitive 
symbols of the grand sacrifice, which is the true sacrifice 
of propitiation, Cyril scrupled not to give them the name 
of what they represented and exhibited, by an usual me- 
tonymy of sign for thing: for, in the very same way, he 
there also gave them the name of Christ slain”, and of 
the most tremendous sacrifice. The symbols therefore, 


X Mera od dragriSaves chy xvevwarixiy Suciav, why avainancay Aergeiay, earl 
was Suclus txsivng rod iAacwod wuguxudodmsy Tov Ozoy brie xowas vay ExxAncialy 
sighvns. Cyril. Mystag. v. sect. 8. p. 327. Compare Review, vol. vii. p. 247, 
246,249. 

“ After that the spiritual sacrifice, the unbloody service, is finished, upon 
*© that sacrifice of propitiation we beseech God in behalf of the common 
*¢ peace of the churches.” © 

y It has been sometimes pleaded, (Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p, 24.) that 
service may import a material thing ; and Exod. xii. 26, 27. is appealed to, 
as affording an example of it. But the whole context shows, that service 
there really means service, the celebration of the paschal sacrifice, the keep- 
ing that feast. 
 % Xeuriv topayracpsvor dortp ray fusriguy dungrnudruy xeoaPignusy, tZiAcov- 
fesvat Sari abréw ve nad hyd civ PirdvIgumev Osiv. Cyril. Mystag. p. 328. 

2 Tis dylas xual Pomodeordrns agoxemérns Sucias. Cyril. ibid. p. 327. Conf. 
Ephrem. Syr. de Sacerdot. p. 2, 3. Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 382, 383, 424. 

- tom. vii. p. 272, 310. tom. ix. p. 176. tom. xi. p. 217, 218. Nazianz. Orat. 
xvii. p. 273. ; 
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in a figure, are there called the sacrifice of propitiation ; 
but the spiritual sacrifice and unbloody service, spoken of 
just before, express that service of ours, that sacri ce 
which we actively offer up, in order to the consecrating 
the elements into holy symbols, exhibitive of the grand sa- 
crifice to every faithful receiver>, So that the phrases of 
spiritual sacrifice and unbloody service do here retain their 
usual meaning; and Cyril has neatly contrived to insi- 
nuate to his readers a just notion of the two sacrifices of 
the Eucharist; the one actively offered, and the other pas- 
sively received or participated ©. . 

I pass on to Zeno of Verona, who lived about the same 
time with Cyril. He makes use of the same distinction 
of bloody and unbloody, while recommending the sacrifices 
of Christians as preferable to the animal sacrifices of Jews 
and Pagans4, By wnbloody sacrifices, he understood clean 
thoughts and pure manners, intimating nothing of clean 
bread, or pure wine, as set in competition with the bloody 
sacrifices. A strange omission, had he been at all aware 
that the elements were the proper Christian sacrifice. 


» Cyril’s whole context will set this matter clear. 

Tlaganxarovjutv roy PiAdvIpwxray Osdv, Td wysoy wed, thaworrsircs trl re wpe 
wsipevee, ive wainon roy ety aoroy cue Xero, cov dt olvov aiua Xpicra ravrws 
yie od hy iapoaro rd dyiov rvedua, rodro hylarres, xe) peraBiGanra. Elre, 
Mire 70 axaeriodivas Thy avevmarinny Suciav, chy dveimexroy Aareciov, tal Tis 
Sucics ixsivns rod lAucwod rugunarodmer. x. 7. A. 

Here I understand ia} cis Suciag txeivns to refer to cama and alza Xpuroi, 
before mentioned. They are that sacrifice of propitiation into which the 
elements are supposed to be symbolically changed, by the spiritual sacrifice 
and unbloody service; that is, by the consecratory prayers and lauds, iz- 
strumentally, as by the Spirit efficiently. In a word, ia) fs Sucias ixeivns 
means the same, as if it had been said ia) rod caaros txsivov na) almoros: 
And indeed, if Sveias had referred to rvxavixhy Suciev next preceding, Cy- 
ril, probably, would have said, ia} ris Sucias cadens, not ixeins. 

© See above, p. 289, &c. 

4 Spiritali Deo sacrificium est necessarium spiritale, quod non ex saccu- 
lo, sed ex corde profertur: quod non bromosis pecudibus, sed suavissimis 
-moribus comparatur; quod non cruentis manibus, sed sensibus mundis of- 
fertur ; quod non jugulatur ut pereat, sed, sicut Isaac, immolatur ut vivat. 
Zeno. Veron. in Psal, xiix. This I take from Dodwell on Incense, p. 97, 
98. 
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_ Nazianzen speaks of his purifying the people at the 
mystical table, that is, in the Eucharist, with wnbloody 
and perfect ordinances ©. From whence it is plain, that 
he thought not the epithet wnbloody to be appropriated to 
material substance. And this may help to explain an- 
other passage of his, relating to Julian, whom he repre- 
sents as desecrating his hands by profane blood, thereby 
wiping out the consecration he had received in Baptism, 
and washing his hands of the unbloody sacrifice; that is, 
of the consecration received in the eucharistical solemni- 
ties. Had this plain sense of the place been thought on, 
there would have been no room left for the speculations 
which some have raised upon that passage 8. 

There is another noted place of the same Father, where 
he speaks, I think, of the Pagans, set on by Arians, and 
defiling the wnbloody sacrifices with the blood of ‘men and 
of victims». I see no reason for interpreting wnbloody sa- 
crifices, 10 this passage, at all differently from the com- 
mon usage of that phrase in Church writers of those an- 
cient times. Both the thought and the expression seem to 
be near akin to what Optatus uses, upon a like occasion, in 
relation to the rudeness and profaneness of some Dona- 
tists; who had overturned, as he terms it, the vows and 
desires of the people, together with the altarsi. I sup- 
pose, Gregory might as properly and as reasonably say, 
that the devotions of the people were polluted in one case, 


© Eye rourelns LUOTIKAS TLQLOTLTNS y 
"Eye xatalgn rar, By oor Teor Qsp, 
Ey cols avalos nad rersing Doyuast. 
Nazianz. Iamb, vol, ii. p. 182. 

f Kal ras yeious apayrierces, ris avexpdnrov Iuaies dmonaraigar, O° as. npccis 
Xeiord xoivevorper, nad cay TOPNLETOY, HAL THS Seornros. IWazianz. Orat. iii. 
p- 70. 

“£ See Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 20. 

b Quosmorngiov KOTOR OVILEYD, nah rig evespdncovs Suolas, aySeamey xol Sv- 
ciay alpaot xoulvovres. Nazianz. Orat. xx. p- 348. 

i Vota et desideria hominum, cum ipsis altaribus, evertistis. Illac ad au- 


res Dei ascendere solebat oratio. Optat. contr. Parmen. lib. vi. p. 289. 
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as Optatus might say, that they were overturned in the 
other case: the éxpressions are alike rhetorical. 

Asterius Amasétiis, in a work ascribed to Gregory 
Nyssen, speaks expressly of incorporeal repentance and 
unbloody supplication, as obtaining in the Church, in the 
room of animal sacrifices*. So that the epithet wnbloody, 
for the first four centuriés, at least, appears not to have 
been so much 48 applied to the eucharistical elements, 
much less appropriated. 

Some pieces have been quoted on this head!, ender the 
adihired names of Athanasius and Chrysostom, which 
might have been worth examining, were they not now 
known to be spiriows™. But Chrysostom, in his un- 
doubted writings, abuiidantly discovers how he understood 
the distinction which we are now upon, by his opposing 
the bloody antiquated sacrifices, not to clean elements, but 
to Christian virtues, lauds, prayers, and good works™ 
Isidore Pelusiot uses the phrase of wabloody sacrifice®, but 
without explication ; so that his sense of it must be deter- 
mined, either by his general doctrine elsewhere, or by 
the constant usage of contemporary writers. 

St. Austin opposes to the antiquated bloody iti oy the 
sacrifices of praiseP. Cyril of Alexandria says, that the 
angels of heaven offer unbloody sacrifices4. A very clear 


k "Oaree Ob fv core 6 tvompxos pboicos, rovrd viv tor) 4 dodparos merapercia, Reb) 
avoinoros denos. Greg. Nyssen. de Penit. p.170. That work belongs to 
Asterius Amasenus of the fourth or fifth century. Vid. Fabricius, Bibl. Gree. 
tom. viii. p. 160. 

' Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 20. 

m That ascribed to Athanasius is among the spuria of the Benedictine 
edition, tom. ii. p. 241. 

The other ascribed to Chrysostom is among the spuria of the Benedictine 
edition, tom. v. p. 630. 

« Chrysostom contra Jud. Hom, vi. p. 648. Hom, vii. p. 617, 664. tom. i. 
In Psal. iv. p. 20, In Psal. xlix. p, 231. In Johann. Hom. Ixxiv. p. 437. 
tom. viii. In Hebr. Hom. xi. p. 115, 116. tor. xii. 

© Isidor. Pelusiot. lib. iii. Ep. 75. p. 284. 

P Augustin. ad Honorat. Epist. cxi. p. 439. tom. ii. 

4 Cyrill. Alex. de Rect. Fide, p. 160. See my Review, vol. vil. p.381, 385. 
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passage, by which we may reasonably interpret his mean- 
ing in other passages’ not so clear, or left doubtful and 
undeterminate. I shall here take notice but of one, which 
runs thus: “ The table bearing the shewbread (proposi- 
« tion of loaves) signifies the unbloody sacrifice, by which 
« we are blessed, while we eat the Jread from heaven, 
« that is, Christs.” Here the phrase of unbloody sacrifice 
undoubtedly refers to the sacrament of the Eucharist, in 
and. by which we are blessed, sanctified, &c. It may be a 
name for some part of the service, or for the whole solem- 
nity, (as the whole is often denominated for some eminent 
part,) but cannot reasonably be construed as a name for 
the elements, considered as a material sacrifice. The bread 
from heaven, the thing signified, rather than the sigzs, 
would, by Cyril’s account, have the better title to that 
name. But 1 apprehend, that the phrase of unbloody sa- 
crifice in that place, denotes not the heavenly bread itself, 
nor the signs, but the memorial service performed by those 
signs, which is the usual signification of the phrase. Upon 
the whole, I may presume to Say, that no clear testimony 
hitherto, within the six first centuries, has been produced, 
whereby to prove that unbloody sacrifice was ever made a 
name for the elements of the Eucharist. If the Fathers 
had entertained such a notion, no doubt but they could 
have expressed it, ‘n words as clear and as full as the 


® Cyrill. Alex. explicat. Anathem. xi. p. 156. De Adorat. in Spiritu, lib. 
xiii. p. 457. Epist. ad Nestor. p. 72. In Malach. p. 830. 


Z 
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W he ebroyolpssa, qoy aerov 2epSovres cov 2E odpavod, couriers Keieray. Cyrill. 
Alex. de Adorat. in Spirit. lib. xiii. p- 457. 

N. B. This passage, or part of it, [in Unbloody Sacrif. p. 20.] is strangely 
rendered thus: ‘ The table which had the shewbread denotes the unbloody 
<¢ sacrifice of the bread, or loaves.” Here vay degra, which belong to 7g09«- 
aw going before, (for rgodeow cay agroy amounts to the same with revs derous 
rig moodtctws,) are separated from weodzow, and xpedeow alone is rendered 
shew-bread, very oddly, that so cay derwy may be thrown to dvaipancov Su- 
giay, to make an unbloody sacrifice of loaves in the Eucharist: not consider- 
ing, that Zeros, in the apodosis of the comparison, follows after, and means, 
not the elements, but the bread from heaven, that is, Christ, as Cyril him- 
self interprets. 
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Church writers of the eighth and following centuries eXx- 
pressed it; for they wanted no command of language: 
but since they never did so express it, but those later 
writers are (so far as appears) the first that did so; it is 
reasonable to conclude that such an use of that phrase 
came in about the time that transubstantiation (or some- 
thing very like it) was creeping in. And it is no great 
wonder if the signs then came to be looked upon as the 
unbloody sacrifice, when they were believed to be, or to 
contain the very things signified, the real body and blood 
that was once sacrificed upon the cross’. I would not be 
understood, by my tracing the use of the phrase of wn- 
bloody sacrifice in so particular a manner, as if I thought 
that much depended upon it: for had the Fathers really 
denominated the elements by that name, it would amount 
only to this, that as the elements, by a metonymy, have 
been sometimes called tremendous sacrifice, often body and 
blood, or Christ slain, and the like; so, by the same me- 
tonymy, they have been likewise called unbloody sacrifice. 
But as the fact has not been proved, that the elements 
were ever so named by the ancient Fathers, I thought it 
proper first to consider the fact, and to give what light I 
could to it, because it may be of some use to know, 
how the ancients understood and applied their terms or 
phrases. 
VII. 
There was another ancient distinction similar to the 


* The Second Council of Nice (A. D. 787 .) speaks plainly enough: ois 6 
Kvgis ors of dxrbaroaa, 4 Warigec, sixovae elroy chy dice Tou "Isgéws areorPegoudyyy 
avaluaxroy Sugiav, GAN abso rd cipme xa aird rd aiwa. Concil. Nicen. ii. Act. 
vi. p. 370, 371. So also had Damascen before, tom. i. p. 272. So likewise 
Ambrosiaster, of the same century, [vid. Oudin, tom. i. p. 1858.] in these 
words : 

Offerimus tibi hance immaculatam hostiam, rationabilem hostiam, incrzu- 
entam hostiam, hunc panem sanctum » et calicem vite xterne. Pseud-Am- 
bros. serm. v. In Oudin. tom. i. 1904. So the interpolated Sacramentary of 
Greg. I. and so other Jate liturgies. ' 

* See Sacramental Part of the Eucharist explained, in the preceding 
Charge, p. 235—253, 
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former, though of somewhat less note ; and that was the 
distinction of smoky and unsmoky sacrifice. The Jewish 
and Pagan sacrifices were of the smoky, fiery kind; but 
the Gospel sacrifices were free from fumes and vapours, 
and inflamed only with the fire of the Holy Spirit. It 
will be of use, carefully to examine this distinction, on 
two accounts: first, in order to observe whether the Fa- 
thers opposed to the smoky sacrifices, which they rejected, 
clean bread and wine, or clean life; and, next, to see whe- 
ther that fire of the Spirit, which they supposed to fall 
upon the Christian sacrifice, was conceived to come upon 
the eucharistical elements, or upon the communicants. 
By these two marks, we may as easily and as certainly 
discern what was or what was not the Christian sacrifice, 
in their estimation, as a tree is known by its fruits, ora 
face by its lines and features. 

1. Let us see then, first, how the Fathers expressed the 
distinction, and what it was that they opposed to the smoky 
sacrifices of Jews and Pagans. 

Justin, according to his way of stating the Christian 
sacrifice, in opposition to incensings, among other articles, 
opposes only the sacrifice of praiset. Athenagoras does 
the liket. Irenzeus opposes a contrite heart, and pray- 
ers, upon the strength of St. John’s authority in the Re- 
velations*. Clemens of Alexandria opposes to incensings, 
&c. a sacrifice of the heart, and of speech exhaled from 
holy souls, and the likey. Tertullian opposes clean pray- 
ers?. So does Origen. Lactantius opposes to blood, 


t Jnst. Mart. Apol. i. p. 19. See above, p. 299. and Review, vol. vii. p- 
353, &c. 

« Athenag. p. 48, 49. See above, p. 304. Review, vol. vii. p. 360. 

w Irenzus, lib. iv. c. 17. p. 248, 249,-ed. Bened. See Review, vol. vii. 
p. 353, &c. 

x Revel. v. 8. 

y Clem. Alex. Padag. lib. iii. c. 12. p. 306. Strom. ii. p. 369, 370. Strom. 
vii. p. 848. Compare Review, yol. vii. p. 365, 366. 

2 Tertull. Apol. c. xxx. p. 277. Ad Scap. ¢. ii. p. 69. See above, p. 304. 
and Review, vol. vii. p. 367, 368. 

a Origen contr. Cels. p. 799. See Review, vol. yii. p. 371. 
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fumes, and libations, a good mind, a clean breast, an inno- 
cent lifeb, Hitherto no one thought of opposing clean 
bread or pure wine to the smoky sacrifices. 

Eusebius, speaking of Constantine, says; “ To God, 
‘¢ the King of all, he sent up gratulatory prayers, being a 
<‘ kind of unfiery and unsmoky sacrifices*.” Elsewhere, 
to blood, smoke, and nidor, he opposes purity of thought, 
sincerity of affection, soundness of principles, and the 
like4, The author of some commentaries under the name 
of Ambrose, who is supposed to have collected much 
from Chrysostom, opposes faith and prayers to the smoky 
sacrifices®. Now, if the eucharistical.elements had been 
the Christian sacrifice, how easy and how natural must it 
have been for the Fathers to flourish upon that topic; the 
cleanness, the pureness, the usefulness of bread and wine, 
or the intrinsic value of it, (as some have done since f,) 
beyond all the gold and silver of the Indies. Indeed, how 
could they miss of it? Or how could they forbear to em- 
ploy their finest strokes of oratory upon it? Yet they 
were totally silent on that head. Say, that their désci- 
plina arcani, in some measure, restrained them from ex- 
posing their mysteries to strangers and aliens: yet that 
disciplina scarcely commenced so soon as some of these 
authorities&. Besides that, their mysteries were not un- 


» Tilic nihil exigitur alind quam sanguis pecudum, et fumus, et inepta li- 
batio: hic bona mens, purum pectus, innocens vita. Lactant. Instit. lib. v. 
¢c. 19. p. 279. 

© Th xdvrwy Bacirsi Och edyugiorous side, Howie tives awvgous xual aucmvors 
Sucias dvemtuaero, Euseb. de Vit. Constant. lib. i. c. 48. p. 526. 

4 Euseb. Demonstr. Evang. lib. i. c. 6. p. 23. ¢.8.p.29. ¢.10. p. 40. 
See Review, vol. vii. p. 380. 

e Nonne altare est celeste fides nostra, in quo offerimus quotidie oratio- 
nes nostras, nihil habens carnalis sacrificii quod in cineves resolvatur, nec in 
fumos extenuetur, nec in vaporationes diffundatur. Pseud.-Ambros, in 
Hebr. viii. 

f See Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 62. Compare my Appendix above, 
p. 186. 

& Vid. Tentzelii Exercitationes: contr. Schelstrat. part. ii. p. 32, &c. Dey- 
lingius, Observat. Miscellan. p. 407, 408. Dalleus de Cult. Relig. p. 1085, 
1113. Calvoer de Rit. p. 639. 
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known to Julian, for instance, (who had been a Christian 
reader,) nor to several other adversaries: and they would 
not have been silent, whatever the Christians themselves 
were. Yet Julian charged not the Christians with bread 
sacrifice, but with no sacrificeh, (excepting Christ’s,) and 
so the general charge used to runi. I know but one in- 
stance, and that as late as the fifth century, which looks 
at all like a charge of bread-sacrifice upon Christians : 
and perhaps by that time there might be more colour for 
it (though colour only hitherto) than there had formerly 
been, It is the instance of Benjamin the Jew, mentioned 
in Isidore, who objected, that the Church’s oblation ap- 
peared new and strange, with respect to bread’s receiving 
a sanctification, considering that the daw had prescribed 
bloody sacrifices. Isidore makes a very obscure reply, 
telling the Jew, that the Jaw had prescribed blood and 
nidors, in the court of the temple without, but that with- 
in there was a table of bread, (meaning the shewdread,) 
which was not exposed to the view of the ancient people. 
It does not appear ftom this passage, either that Isidore 
admitted the bread for a sacrifice, or that Benjamin the 
Jew (who speaks only of bread’s being a sanctified offer- 
ing) charged him with it. But suppose it related to the 
name of sacrifice, as sometimes given to the elements in 
the passive view, (metonymically called sacrifice, as re- 
presenting and exhibiting the grand sacrifice received OF 


h Vid, Cyrill. Alex. contr. Jul. libs ix. p. 307, 308. lib. x. p. 345, edit. 
Spanhermh. ; 

i Justin, p. 14, 19, 387. ed. Lond. Athenag. p. 48, 49. Clem. Alex. p. 306, 
369, 370, 688, 836, 848, 860. Minue. Fel. sect, 32. p. 183. Tertull. Apol. 
277. Ad Scap. c. ii, p, 69. Origen. contr. Cels. lib. viii, p. 755. ed. Bened. 
Arnobius, lib, vi. p. 189. Lactantius, Instit. lib. v..c. 19. Epit. p. 169, 204. 
Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. lib. x. 

k Kawhy & tony thy +s ixxrnoins tons aporhogay aivevonoS-cl, imeiday aeros TOY 
dywacpry verioreiSn, rod vowov alunos res Sucias spiovros. TLws 02 od cvvogis 
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participated in the Eucharist,) it would not concern the 
question about the active sacrifices performed in the Eu- 
charist, but the sacrifice received in it, symbolically re- 
ceived; and so the instance would be foreign to the point 
now in hand}. I shall have occasion to say more of the 
elements, as denominated as a sacrifice, in the receplive 
way, and in a metonymical sense, as I go on, and there- 
fore may pass it overnow. par ete ke ( 

2. Having observed what kind of Christian sacrifices. 
were constantly opposed to the smoky and fiery sacrifices 
of Jews and Pagans, (not pure and clean bread or wine, 
but pure heart and life,) I am next to take notice what 
kind of fire the Christians acknowledged in their sacrifice, 
and how they interpreted it. As Pagans boasted of their 
culinary fires, which consumed their sacrifices, Christians, 
in their turn, spake as highly of the fire of the Spirit: let 
us now see in what manner they managed that topic. 

Clemens of Alexandria, opposing the jire of the Spirit 
to the gross culinary fires, observes, that that spiritual fire 
does not sanctify the flesh, (of animals,) but sinful souls ™, 
The souls were the sacrifice in his account. Upon the 
material scheme, had it been his, he must have said, that 
the fire does not sanctify: animal flesh, but bread and 
wine. ; 

Origen supposes every man to have his burnt sacrifice 


1 I may just take notice of another instance, sometimes pretended out of 
Origen; as if he had opposed an offering to God of bread, to the sacrifices 
which Pagans offered to demons. See the passage in Review, vol. vii. p. 97. 
The strength of the objection lies only in a false rendering of that passage 
in Origen: the material words, justly rendered, run thus: “ We eat the 
“loaves brought, with thanksgiving and prayer over the things given.” 
Bellarmine would translate weocayoutvovs dprovs, loaves offered, understand- 
ing them as offered to God: whereupon Albertine makes this reflection : 

Quod Bellarminus ambigue vertit oblates, et de oblatione Deo facto intel- 
ligit, id partim ex lingue Grace ignorantia, partim ex prejudicio inepte 
supponit. Albertin. p. 362. 

M dapivd hutis dyitlew rd rig, od re neta, BAKA nal Tas apuprarods pu- 
yes. Tip od ramParyov nat Pdvavoov, &AAM 7d Podvijeoy Abyovres, TO dulxvoupevay 
Dice ris Poxis vhs duepryoutvns [f. dexoutvns] +o avg. Clem. Alex. Strom, Vii. 
p. 851. : 
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in himself, offered from the altar of his heart, which altar 
he himself fires, and keeps always burning": that is to’ 
say, by the fire of the Spirit within, not by any fire from 
without, as in the case of the Jewish and Pagan burnt of- 
ferings. 

Jerome represents the man, his thoughts, words, and 
works sublimated, in’a manner, by the jire of the Spirit, 
and, as it were, spiritualized into an heavenly composi- 
tion, so as to become a most acceptable sacrifice unto 
God°. The persons themselves, by his account, are the 
sacrifice; and upon them the fire of the Spirit falls: 
whereas, had the elements been supposed the sacrifice, the 
fire must have fallen there, and the whole turn of the 
comparison must have been differently contrived. Aus- 
tin’s accounts are much the same with Jerome’s, while he 
supposes the old man to become in a manner extinct, and 
the sacrifice of the new man to be lighted up by the fire 
of the Spirit P. 

The most eloquent Chrysostom frequently flourishes 
upon the same topic. In one place, elegantly describing 
the nature and excellency of self-sacrifice, he proceeds to 
speak of the fire which comes upon it, as being of a very 


2 Unusquisque nostriim habet in se holocaustum suum, et holocausti 
ipse succendit altare, ut semper ardeat, Origen. in Levit, Hom. ix. 
p. 243. 

"© Ut corpus pinguis literze, quod significatur in lege, et prophete nubilum 
‘igne Domini, hoc est, Spiritu Sancto (de quo dicit Paulus, Spiritu ferven- 
tes) in spiritualem et tenuem substantiam conyertantur.—Ut per ignem 
Spiritus Sancti omnia que cogitamus, loquimur, et facimus, in spiritualem 
substantiam convertantur, et hujuscemodi Dominus delectatus sacrificus 
placabilis fiat.. Hieronym. in Ezech. xliv. p. 1021, 1022. 

p Extincto vel infirmato per penitentiam vetere homine, sacrificium jus- 
-titie, secundum regenerationem ove hominis, offeratur Deo; cum se offert 
ipsa anima jam abluta, et imponit in altare fidei, divino igne, id est, Spiritu 
Sancto, comprehendenda. Augustin. in Psal. iv. p. 14. tom. iv. Conf. tom. v. 
p. 973, 976. and Gaudentius Brix..de Exod. ii. p. 807. 

Totos nos divinus ignis absumat, et fervor ille totos arripiat. Quis fervor? 
De quo dicit Apostolus, Spiritu ferventes. Non tantum anima. nostra absu- 
matur ab illo divino igne sapientiz, sed et corpus nostrum, ut mereatur ibi 
immortalitatem. Sic levetui Aolocaustwm ut absorbeatur mors in victoriam. 
Augustin. in Psal, 1. p. 474. 
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new and uncommon kind, such as subsists not upon wood, 
or material fuel, but is self-subsisting, lives of itself, and 
gives life to the sacrifice, instead of consuming it4. Most 
certainly he thought not of the material elements: for 
he excludes all such gross fwel; neither were the elements 
capable of receiving life by the fire of the Spirit, Cyril 
of Alexandria reasons on this head exactly the same way, 
mysticizing the fire, and appropriating it to the persons 
considered as the sacrificet. What the Fathers aimed at 
in all was, to point out something in the Christian sacri- 
Jices correspondent or analogous to the ordinary sacrificial 
Jires of the Pagans, and to the holy fire of the Jews, but 
yet far exceeding both, in purity, dignity, and energy. 

But perhaps it may be here asked, Do not the same 
Fathers often speak of the Holy Spirit’s coming upon the 
eucharistical elements, as well as upon the persons of the 
communicants? It is very certain that they do; for they 
supposed the Holy Ghost to consecrate, or sanctify, the 
elements into holy signs, or sacred symbols, representative 
and exhibitive of the lody and blood of Christ: not to 
make holocausts or sacrifices of them, but sacraments 
only s; signs of the grand sacrifice, spiritually given and 
received in and through them. Therefore the Fathers do 
not speak of the fire of the Spirit, as inflaming or warm- 
ing the elements ; neither could they with any propriety 
or aptness do it: if there be any chance expression seem- 
ing to look that way, it can be understood only of the 


© 


9 Kawas yao odros ais Sucias 6 vowos? did xat wagadokes rou Hueds 6 Teores. 
Ob yee Zdrwy delves nat dans daonemetvns, GAN wdrd nad’ tavird Ci xd wdp x6 
Nueregov, Kal ods xareKalss TO legsiov, GAL MAAACY aided Cwoweisi. Chrysostom. 
in Rom. Hom. xx. p. 657. tom. ix. Conf. de Sacerdot, lib. iii, p, 383, tom. i. 
Item de Poenitent. Hom, ix. p, 349, tom. ii. Item de Beat. Philogon, Hom. 
vi. p. 500. tom. i, et in Hebr. Hom, xi. p. 115, 116. tem. xii. Item, tom. i. 
p- 648, 671. 

r Cyrill. Alex, contr. Jul. lib. x. p. 345. sn my Review, vol. vii. 
p. 385. 

* See Sacramental Part of the Eucharist scp in the preceding Charge, 
p- 231, &c. 

t There is a passage of Ephrem Syrus, which has been thought to contain 
some such meaning: Christus Salvator noster ignem et spiritum manducan- 
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gift of the Spirit accompanying the elements to every 
worthy communicant. Upon the whole, it is manifest, 
that when the Fathers oppose their sacrificial fire (viz. the 
fire of the Spirit) to the sacrificial fires of Jews and Pa- 
gans, they supposed it to enlighten, inflame, and_ spiri- 
tualize, not the elements, but the persons: therefore the 
persons were the true and acceptable sacrifices, living sa- 
crifices, burning and shining holocausts. 
VEIT 

There was another ancient, but less noted distinction of 
sacrifice, into false and true; or into untrue and true, 
which amounts to the same. 

Philastrius, speaking of the Jewish sacrifices, observes, 
that they were not perpetual, nor érue, nor salutary °. 
That is to say, that though they had truth of propriety, 
and were, properly speaking, sacrifices, yet they had not 
truth of excellency, as the Christian sacrifices have.  Jus- 
tin Martyr, long before, had hinted the same thought ¥. 
And so also had Lactantius in opposing the érwe sacrifices 
of Christians to the false ones (though he does not ex- 
pressly so call them) of Jews and Pagans *. St. Austin 
expresses the distinction of false and true in plain terms ; 
opposing the true Christian sacrifice, performed in the 
Eucharist, to all the false sacrifices of the aliensy. The 
context may perhaps make it somewhat doubtful, whe- 
ther true sacrifice in that place refers to the grand sacri- 
fice, or to the eucharistical sacrifice, since they are both of 


dum atque bibendum prestitit nobis carne vestitis, corpus videlicet et san- 
guinem suum, Ephr, Syrus, de Natura Dei incomprehensibili, p, 682. 
But ignis there seems to mean the Logos, received with the Spirit ; receiv- 
ed, not by the elements, but by the persons upon their partaking of the ele- 
ments. Vid. Albertin. p. 453, 454. The same is received in Baptism also. 

“u Necessitate indocilitatis cogente, sacrificia temporalia, non perpetua, 
nee vera fuerunt indicta Judeis, nec salutaria. Philastr. Her. cix. p. 221. 

w Just. Mart. Dial. p. 389. 

x Lactant. Epit. p. 169, 204, 205. 

Y Huic summo veroque sacrificio cuncta sacrificia falsa cesserunt. dugus- 
tin. de Civit. Dei, lib. x. c. 20. p, 256, Compare my Review, vol. vii. 
p. 387. 
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them mentioned in the same chapter. But I choose to 
refer the words to the nearer, rather than to the more re- 
mote antecedent, as most natural, and therefore most pro- 
bable: and the commendation there given to the rue sa- 
crifice, by way of preference, runs no higher than what 
he elsewhere says of the sacrifice of the Church, offered in 
the Eucharist. That sacrifice Austin prefers, under the 
name of true, before the false sacrifices both of Jews and 
Pagans. 

I may just note by the way, that there is another sense 
of false sacrifice to be met with in Cyprian, which be- 
longs not to this place; for he understood schismatical 
sacrifices ; which he calls false and sacrilegious sacrifices, 
as offered in opposition to the ¢rue pastors?. The Jewish 
and Pagan sacrifices were denominated false, in such a 
sense as we speak of a false diamond, or false money, 
meaning counterfeit, figure, imitation : schismatical sacri- 
fices are called false in such a sense as we say a_ false title, 
a false patent, or the like. But enough of this. 

IX. 

Hitherto I have been considering such names of dis- 
tinction as served to discriminate the Christian sacrifices 
from the sacrifices both of Jews and Pagans. I proceed next 
to some other distinctions which respected only the Jewish 
sacrifices as opposed to the sacrifices of the Gospel. Hereto 
belongs the distinction between old and new ; which we 


* Hujus autem preclarissimum atque optimum sacrificium nos psi: su- 
mus: hoc est civitas ejus ; cujus rei mysterium celebramus oblationibus no- 
stris. Cessaturas enim victimas, quas in wmbra futuri offerebant Judei: et 
unum sacrificium Gentes a solis ortu usque ad occasum, sicut jam fieri cer- 
nimus oblaturas, per Prophetas oracula increpuere divina. Augustin. de 
Civit. Dei, lib. xix. cap, 23. tom. vii. 5 

Unde et in ipso verissimo et singulari sacrificio, Domino Deo nostro agere 

‘gratias admonemur. Augustin. de Spir. et Lit. c, 11. p. 94. tom. x. Conf. de 
Civit. Dei, lib. x. c. 6. p, 243. tom, vii. Et contr. Advers. Leg. lib. i. c. 18. 
p- 568. tom, viii. 

* Dominice hostiz veritatem per falsa sacrificia profanare. Cyprian. de 
Unit. Eccles. Sacrilega contra verum sacerdotem sacrificia offerre. Cyprian. 
Ep. 69. 
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meet with first in Irenzus of the second century: who 
appears to understand the new oblation of the offices of piety 
and benevolence performed at the Christian altar®. The 
sum of his doctrine is, that the old sacrifices which the 
law required, and which even then had the second place 
only, have now under the Gospel no place at all; and 
that the ére sacrifices which then had the first place, have 
now the sole place under a zew form, with many new and 
great improvements. The service, not the elements, are 
with him the new oblation 4, 

Cyprian, after Irenzeus, has the same distinction, under 
the terms of old and mew; observing, that by the ac- 
counts given in the Old Testament, the old sacrifice was 
to be abolished to make way for the new *. He refers to 
Psalm 1. 13, 23. Isaiah i. 11. iv. 6. Mal. i. 10. Not that 
every text there cited directly asserted so much}; for’ at 
the same time that the prophets spake slightly of the old 
sacrifices, in comparison, yet God required a religious ob- 
servance of them: but since those: sacrifices were so 
slightly spoken of, even while their use and obligation re- 
mained, that single consideration was sufficient to inti- 
mate, that they were to cease entirely under a more per- 
fect dispensation. So the Fathers understood that matter ; 
and therefore those texts out of the Psalms, and out of 
the Prophet Isaiah, with others of like kind, were not fo- 
reign, but were conclusive and pertinent, with respect to 


b Novi Testamenti novam docuit oblationem, quam Ecclesia ab Apostolis 
accipiens, in universo mundo effert Deo, ei qui alimenta nobis prestat, pri- 
mitias suorum munerum in ovo Testamento. Zren. lib. iv. c. 17. p. 249. 
Compare my Review, Vol. vii. p. 362, 364, 365. 

¢ The following words of Origen are a good comment upon what is said 
by Ireneus : , : 

Si quis vel egentibus distribuat, vel faciat aliquid boni operis pro mandato, 
munus obtulit Deo. Origen. in Num. Hom. xi. p. 311. Compare Review, 
vol. vii. p. 362, 363. 

4 Jrenzus hath plainly said, Deus in se assumit bonas operationes nostras. 
Tren. lib. iv. c. 18. p. 251. But where hath he said, Deus in se assumit pa- 
nem nostrum et vinum nostrum, or pecuniam nostram ? No where. 

- © Quod sacrifictum vefus evacuaretur, et novum celebraretur, Cyprian. 
Testim. lib. i. ¢. 16. ; 
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the purpose for which they were cited. They did not 
only prove that the new were then comparatively Letter 
than the o/d, but that a mew and Letter dispensation should 
admit of no other‘ but the best. This I hint, to prevent 
any one’s imagining, because material sacrifices obtained 
along with spiritual then, though the spiritual were pre- 
ferred, that therefore so it may be now, under the dast and 

“most perfect economy, where the circumstances are widely 
different. But I return. 2 

Cyprian, among the mew sacrifices, reckons the sacri- 
fice of praise, the sacrifice of righteousness, spiritual in- 
cense, that is, prayers, and the pure offering, whatever it 
means &. 

Eusebius mentions the new mysteries of the New Tes- 
tament, contained in the unbloody and rational sacrifices 4, 
From whence appears the vanity of arguing, (as some 
have done},) that the new sacrifice, spoken of by the Fa- 
thers, could not mean spiritual sacrifice, which had ob- 
tained long before: for it is certain fact, that the Fathers 
did so understand and so apply the name of new -sacri- 
Jice; and therefore it is reasoning against fact, or dis- 
puting against the Fathers themselves, to argue in that 


f « Prayer and sacrifice, strictly so called, were both acts of worship ; 
“but prayer more excellent than sacrifice, because sacrifice was a rite of 
** prayer, and a rite which God required mo longer than till that most pre- 
“ cious sacrifice of the Son of God was offered for us: the merit of which 
** alone it is, that made the prayers of good men in all ages acceptable.” 
Cluget on the Worship of the Blessed Virgin, vol. ii. p. 189. fol. edit. 

& See the meaning of the pure offering, mentioned in Malachi, explained 
by Tertullian and Eusebius, cited in Review, vol. vii. p-. 368, 379. 

bSEW 2 rG Kup povy Suoimorgioy dvaluwy nad royixdy Suoiv nore nave 
Lvarheie ris ysis xal xawns SiaShuns. Huseb. Demonstr. Evang. lib. i. c. 6. 
p- 20. Odowev xaos, xard civ xewvny diadixnv. Ibid. cap. 10. He explains 
the meaning of new, lib. i. c. 6. p. 16. 

? Bellarmin. de Eucharist. p. 749, 751. Conf. Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. 
p. 268, 269. 

That pretence has been often answered by learned Protestants. Pet. Martyr 
contr. Gardin, p. 54. Jewell against Hard. p. 421. Bilson, p. 696. Hospi- 
nian, p. 568. Chrastovius de Missa, lib. i. p. 57. Mason, 585. Du Moulin. . 
Buckl, 432. Rivet. Cathol. 106. Buddzus, Miscel. Sacr. tom. i. p. 54. Dey- 
lingius, Miscell. Sacr. p. 98, 99. 
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way. Besides that the argument may very easily be re- 
torted, since neither material sacrifice, nor bread sacrifice, 
- nor wine sacrifice, could be reckoned altogether new: for 
they obtained under the old, that is, under the Jewish eco- 
nomy *. In one sense, indeed, they are new, (which is no 
commendation of them,) they are new Christianity, having 
been unknown in the Church for six whole centuries or 
more, and not brought in before the late and dark ages ; 
probably, about the time when material incense came in, 
under the notion of a Christian sacrifice!. But of this I 
may say more in another article below. I shall only add 
here, that St. Austin called the cross-sacrifice, Christ’s bo- 
dy and blood, as participated, the new sacrifice ™, 

I proceed to another distinction, as considerable as any 
before mentioned ; and that is of legal or literal, and spi- 
ritual or evangelical. Indeed, the word spiritual may, and 
sometimes has been opposed to material or corporeal ; and 
so far the distinction would resolve into article the fifth, 
before considered under the names of material and imma- 
terial: but here I consider the name of spiritual under 
another conception, as opposed to literal and legal. The 
New Testament itself often distinguishes between the /e¢- 
ter and the spirit, that is, between the Law, which is 
the outward shell, and the Gospel, the inward kernel: 
This distinction may be otherwise expressed by the words 
carnal and spiritual: for the word flesh is frequently a 
Scripture name for the external and legal economy °, as 


k Exod. xxix. 40. v. 11, 12, 13. Levit. ii. 4, &c. Numb. xxvii. 13, 14. 
Compare Brevint on the Mass, p. 116, 121. Kidder, p. 93. new edit. fol. 

1 See Christian Sacrifice explained, Appendix, p. 185. Compare Dodwell 
on Incensing, p. 222. Claget on the Worship of the Blessed Virgin, p. 188. 
vol. ii, in fol. : 

™ Ut jam de cruce commendaretur nobis caro et sanguis Domini, novwm 
sacrificium. Augustin. in Psalm. xxxiii. p. 211, tom. iv. ed. Bened. 

» Rom. ii. 29. vii. 6. viii. 2. 2 Cor. iii. 6. Compare Christian Sacrifice 
explained, p. 148. and Glassius’s Philolog. Sacr. p. 1427. 

© Rom. iv. 1. 2 Cor. v.16. Gal. iii. 3. iv. 23, 29. Philipp. iii. 4. Hebr. 
vii. 16. Tertullian expresses the distinction by the words carnalia et spiri- 
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opposed to the spirit, which is the name for the Gospel, 
as before hinted. Earthly and spiritual mean the same 
with the otherP. Typical and true is but another way of 
wording the same distinction 4 between legal and evange- 
lical, as the Law was a type or prefiguration of eee 
blessings, and as figure is opposed to truth. 

Symbolical and true differs from the other, only as a 
type differs from a symbol, or as a particular from a gene- 
ral: for a type, strictly, is a figure of things future, as be- 
fore noted; whereas a symbol is a figure of things past, 
present, or to come. So that both are figures, and as such 
are opposed to truth, like as shadows to substance. In 
short, the Jewish sacrifices were comparatively /iteral, 
carnal, terrene, typical, symbolical ; and the Christian sa- 
crifices are spiritual and true: such is the import of the 
present distinction, variously expressed in Sesitere or in 
Church writers. 

St. Peter uses the name of spiritual sacrificet, in such 
a sense as spirit and truth are opposed to type, figure, 
shadow, symbol, or emblem: for he understood it in the 
same way as he understood the Church to be a spiritual — 
house, and the Jewish temple to have been an emblem or 
Jigure of it. So much appears from St. Peter’s context. 
The Fathers took their hints from the Apostle: and their 
notion of spiritual sacrifice appears conformable thereto, 
as being regulated by it, and copied from it; only taking 
in St. Paul’s account of reasonable services, and our Lord’s 
own rule of worship “ in spirit and in truth t,”’ and the 
several other descriptions given in the New Testament of 
evangelical sacrifice. There were two things pointed to by 
the legal sacrifices; our Lord’s sacrifice, and ours; his 


talia, Adv. Jud. cap. y. p. 188. So also Jerome on Malachi; and probably 
some others. : 

P Tertullian uses the distinction of terrene and spiritual, 

a Ireneus particularly uses the distinction of typical and true, lib. iv. 
cap. 17. Note, that the ¢ruth of a thing, in Scripture phrase, means the 
true interpretation of it. Dan. vii. 16. 

- ©] Pet. it. 5: $s Rom. xii. 1, t John iv. 24, 
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propitiating merits, our qualifying duties or services. The 
truth of this matter may best appear by a distinct enume- 
ration of particulars, as follows: 

1. The legal incense pointed to the perfume of Christ’s 
mediation", and at the same time to the prayers of the 
saints¥. In these it centered, in these it terminated :. and 
thus the material incense is now spiritualized into the 
evangelical sacrifice of prayer. 

2. The blood of the ancient sacrifices typically referred 
to the blood of Christ; which none can dispute: but it 
seems withal, that it symbolically referred to the blood of 
martyrs, who sacrifice their lives unto God *. 

3. The mincha of the Old Testament had a typical as- 
pect to Christ, as all the sacrifices had: but it seems like- 
wise to have had a symbolical aspect to the oblation of 
Christ’s mystical body, the Churchy. 

4. The daily sacrifice looked principally to our Lord’s 
continual intercession: but it appears to have been like- 
wise a kind of emblem or symbol of Christian faith and 
service 2. 

5. The Levitical memorial typified the sweet odour # of 
Christ: but in symbolical construction it seems also to 
have pointed to prayers and benevolent works >. 

6. Sacrifices in general, typically looking to Christ, are 
symbolically interpreted of almsdeeds ©. 

7. The animal sacrifices of the old law, pointing to 


u Revel. viii. 3, 4. Vid. Vitringa in loc. Wolfius in loc. Lightfoot, vol. 
ii. p. 1260. Outram, p. 359. 

w Revel. v. 8. Vid. Vitringa in loc. Dodwell on Incensing, p- 36, &c. 
Outram, p. 357. 

-x Revel. vi. 9. Vid. Vitringa in loc. Zornius, Opusc. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 536 
—561. Biblioth. Antiq. tom. i. p. 505. Outram, p. 181. 

y Rom. xv. 16. Vid. Vitringa in Isa. Ixvi. 20. p. 950. 

2 Philipp. ii. 7. Vid. Vitringa de vet. Synagog. 1. i. c. 6. p. 70, 71. Wol- 
fius in loc. Conf, Rom. xii. 1. 

a Ephes, y. 2. Conf. Deylingius’s Obsery. Sacr. tom. i. p- 315. 

b Acts x. 4. Phil. iv. 18. 

¢ Hebr. xiii, 16. Vid. Wolfius in loc. 
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the grand sacrifice, appear to have had a secondary, sym- 
bolical aspect to the calves of the lips 4. 

8. Libations of wine, typifying the blood of Christ, are 
represented as emblems of pouring forth one’s blood in 
martyrdom ¢. 

g. Lastly, the mactation of animals for sacrifice is in- 
terpreted of mortifying our lusts and passions f. 

Thus has the New Testament itself unfolded the mys- 
tical intendment of the Law ; giving us the spirit instead 
of the letter, truth for figure, and, in the room of the an- 
tiquated signs, the things themselves signified by them. - 
Upon this principle, the Fathers of the Church constantly 
believed and taught, that the Jegal sacrifices were. not 
barely typical of the sacrifice of the cross, but were signs 
also and symbols of the evangelical sacrifices offered up by 
Christians 8; and were to be considered as semblages to 
realities, or as shadows to substance, or as flesh to spirit. 
It remains only, that we inquire what they understood 
the spiritual sacrifice to be; for as to the legal sacrifices, 
every one knows what they were, being so particularly 
set forth, and so minutely described in the Old Testament, 
and referred to also in the New. 

Now as to the spiritual sacrifices, besides what is said 
of them in both Testaments}, the Fathers have so plainly 
deciphered them, and so distinctly enumerated them, that 
there can be no reasonable question made as to what sa- 
crifices they intended by that name. I have elsewhere 
traced this matter from Father to Father, through the 


4 Hosea xiv, 2. Hebr. xiii. 15. 

¢ Phil. ii. 17. 2 Tim. iv. 6. Conf. Deyling. Observat. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 
547, &c. Zornius, Opusce. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 48, &c. 

f Rom. vi. 6. Coloss, iii. 5. See Dodwell on Incense, p. 34. and Cranmer 
against Gardiner, p. 109. alias p, 422, 423. 

& Jrenzus, lib. iv. cap. 7. ed. Bened. Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. p. 849. ed. 
Ox. Origen in Levit. Hom. ii. p. 191. edit. Bened. Nazianz. Orat. xxxviii. 
p. 484. Chrysostom. in Hebr. Hom. xi. p. 807, 808. Augustin, tom. vii. 
p- 241, 242, 255. viii. 345, 586. x. 94. Pseud-Ambros. in Hebr. viii. p. 447. 

h See my Review, vol. vii. p, 348, 349. 
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first four centuries‘, and I need not repeat here: only I 
may add two or three authorities to the many before cited, 
for confirmation. , 

Origen is very full and express in his accounts of spiri- 
tual sacrificek. Chrysostom is so minute and particular in 
specifying what the spiritual sacrifices are, that nothing 
can be more so}. He does it by giving in a catalogue of 
Christian virtues or graces: those are the spiritual sacri- 
fices, in his estimation. When he says, they need no in- 
struments, nor are confined to place, he is to be understood 
of the virtuous Aabits resting in the mind, and which, if 
all opportunities of outward exercise were wanting, would 
still be spiritual sacrifices ; so that they donot absolutely 
need instrument or place, as material sacrifices do. And 
when they do need both, as to the outward exercise of 
those virtues or religious habits, still it is the inward heart, 
rather than the outward work, which is properly the ac- 
ceptable sacrifice. Such is Chrysostom’s account of this 
matter, and such the concurring sentiments of all antiqui- . 
ty. Great pains have been taken ™ to find, if it were pos- 
sible, some ancient voucher for a different account of spi- 
ritual sacrifice, or for some different application of that 
name: but not a single instance has been found, nor, I 
suppose, ever will be. 

Bellarmine pretended ® that Tertullian understood Abel’s 
sacrifice of a sheep to have been a spiritual sacrifice. All 


i See my Review, vol. vii. p. 350—430. 

k Immolatio spiritalis est illa quam legimus, immola Deo sacrificium 
laudis, et redde Altissimo vota tua. Psat. 1, 14. Laudare ergo Deum, et 
vota orationis offerre, immolare est Deo. Origen. in Mum. Hom. xi. p. 311. 
tom. ii. ed. Bened. conf. p. 191, 205, 248, 363, 418, 563. 

L Tid korn 4 Aopixh Aurgsins re die Yuxis, re die wveiparos, Joh. iv. 24. 
"Ore wh dsiras oapuros, ou yn Velo dorydvay, wn Tow. Te 36 tor imicixee, 
cuPgorivn, trAenmortvn, dveinaxia, pungodupin, ranreivopeortvn. Chrysostom. in, 
Hebr. Hom. xi. p. 115. tom. xii. 

Ti 34 boos Aoyinh Aarosions Hh wvevpoarixn Siaxovien, 9 worirsia h Kare Xeucrov——- 
rubra yee Tod, avaPécess Aoyixhy Aaresiav, Tovrtariv, oddty aiadnrey.. Chrysost. 
in Rom. Hom. xx. p. 658. tom. ix. 

m See Unbl. Sacrifice, part i. p. 22—27, 61. 

n Bellarmin. de Eucharist. p. 751. Comp. Unbl. Sacrifice, part i, p. 25, 
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invention and misconstruction. Tertullian did not, could 
not suppose so wild a thing; which would have been a 
flat contradiction to his known, certain, settled principles 
every where else in his works®, and in that very work 
also which Bellarmine referred to. Tertullian does not 
say, that Abel’s sacrifice was a spiritual sacrifice, but that 
Cain, the elder brother, was a type or prefiguration of 
the elder people Israel, and Abel a type or prefiguration 
of the younger people, the Christian Church; and that 
as their sacrifices were different, (one being of the fruits 
of the ground, the other of the flock,) so a difference in 
the sacrifices of the two different people was thereby 
intimated P. Not precisely the same difference, but a dif- 
ference: and as to the kind of difference, Tertullian suf- 
ficiently explains it afterwards, when, to the terrene sacri- 
fices of the elder people, the Jews, he opposes the spir7- 
tual sacrifices of the younger people, the Christians, and 
specifies what they are; namely, the sacrifices of lauds, 
and of a contrite heavt4. But some may ask, how then 
did Tertullian make out what he pretended? He made it 
out thus: that the Jewish and Christian sacrifices would 
be different, like as Cain’s and Abel’s were, and that one 
should be rejected, and the other accepted by God: so far 
the analogy or similitude holds, and no farther. For if 
we were to strain it with the utmost rigour, the Jewish 
sacrifices ought all to have been of the fruits of the 


° See some of the passages collected in Review, vol. vii. p. 367—370. 

¥ Sic et sacrificia terrenurum oblationum et spiritualium sacrificiorum 
predicata ostendimus. Et quidem a primordio majoris filii, id est, Israel ter- 
rena fuisse in Cain preostensa, et minoris filii Abel, id est, populi nostri, sa- 
crificia diversa demonstrata. Namque major natu Cain de fructu terre obtulit 
munera Deo, minor vero filius Abel de fructu oviwn suarum. Respexit Deus 
in Abel et in munera ejus, in Cain autem et in munera ejus non respexit. 
Ex hoe igitur duplicia duorum populorum sacrificia preostensa jam tune in 
primordio animadvertimus. Tertull. adv. Jud. tap. v. p: 187. 

4 Quod non ¢errenis sacrificiis, sed spiritalibus Deo litandum sit, ita legi- 
mus ut scriptim est; Cor contribulatum et humiliatum hostia Deo est: et 
alibi, Sacrificu Deo sacrificium laudis, et redde Altissimo vota tua. Sic igitur 
sacrificia spiritalia laudis designantur, et cor contribulatum acceptabile sa-. 
crificium Deo demonstratur. Tertivll. ibid. cap. v. p. 188. 
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ground, which is false in fact ; and the Christian sacrifices 
ought to be animal sacrifices, which is manifestly absurd. 
In short, as Tertullian has not said, nor could consistently 
say, that Abel’s sacrifice was a spiritual sacrifice ; so nei- 
thet can it, by any clear or just consequence, be concluded 
that he meant it, or had any thought of it. But it is 
farther pleaded, that material things have sometimes the 
epithet of spiritual or rational superadded; and why then 
may not a material sacrifice be a spiritual or rational sa- 
ctificé in a just sense of the word? I answer: the ques- 
tion is not, whether the epithet spirztual may not in a 
just sense be applied to a material subject for it is cer- 
tain that it may, and St. Paul' himself more than once 
so applies it: the question is not, how the single word 
spiritual may be applied, but what the phrase of spiritual 
sacrifice, according to Scripture usage, and according to 
Church usage, signifies. It has not been shown, that ei- 
ther the New Testament or the ancient Fathers ever gave 
the name of spiritual sacrifice, either to the elements of 

- the Eucharist, or to any material offerings. Spiritual sa- 
crifice is a phrase of a determined meaning in the New 
Testament and ancient Church writers; and it is but a 
vain attempt to look for any real countenance from them, 
by retaining the phrase, unless the zdeas which they affixed 
to it be retained also: for the doctrine will be different, 
though the words or phrases should still continue the 
same. 


* 1 Cor. x. 3,4. xv. 44. 

N. B. The word spiritual sometimes means the same with mystical, and | 
may be applied to any material thing considered as a sign of something 
spiritual. In such a sense, St. Paul speaks of spiritual (that is, mystical) 
meat, drink, *ock. In the like sense, we may, among the Fathers, meet with 
the phrases of mystical (or spiritual) oil, or waters, or bread, or cup, or sup- 
per, or table, meaning a material sign or symbol of something spiritual. 
Cyprian seems to denote the elements by the name of spiritual and heavenly 
Sacrament. Epist. \xiii. p. 108. But still the phrase of spiritual sacrifice 
is not applied to them (so far as appears) among Church writers truly an- 
cient: for in that phrase spiritual denotes not the sign of something else, 
but the very thing signified, like as in the phrase of spiritual house, parallel 
to it in the same verse of St. Peter. (1 Pet. ii. 5.) 
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If it should be suggested, after all, that the carnal, 
earthly, legal sacrifices meant only such sacrifices as 
wanted the inward service of the heart, and that spiritual 
sacrifices meant sacrifices offered from and with the spért- 
tual service of the heart; it is obvious to reply, that then 
the distinction which we are now upon could not have 
served the purpose for which it was brought, could not 
have shown the absolute preference due to the Christian 
sacrifices above the Jewish. The Jews, as many as were 
really good men, joined the sacrifice of the heart with 
the material offerings: and-if that had been all the mean- 
ing which the Fathers went upon in their disputes with 
the Jews, the Jews might have retorted, irresistibly, that 
their sacrifices were as truly spiritual as the Christian 
sacrifices could be, and more valuable, as having all that 
spirituality which the Christians pretended to, and a rich 
offering besides, of bullocks, suppose, or rams. The Fa- 
thers were wiser than to lay themselves open, and to 
expose the Christian cause, by any such meaning : besides 
that, their own repeated explications of the phrase of 
spiritual sacrifice are a flat contradiction to it. 

XI. 

I pass on to another celebrated distinction of sacrifice, 
into Aaronical and Melchizedekian; which served also to 
distinguish the Christian sacrifices from the Jewish ones, 
but in a view somewhat different from that of the dis- 
tinction immediately preceding. For as the distinction of 
literal and spiritual was intended chiefly to set forth the 
superior excellency of what Christians actively offered by 
way of sacrifice, so the present distinction of Aaronical 
and Melchizedekian was intended chiefly to set forth the 
superior excellency of what Christians passively receive, 
participate, or feast upon, under the name and notion of 
a sacrifice. 

Christians have an altar, whereof they partakes. And 


* Hebr. xiii. 10. See my Review, vol. vii. p. 107, &c. And compare Dal- 
Jens de Cult. Lat. Relig. lib. viii. cap. 24. p. 1117. Patrick, Mens. Myst. 
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that altar is Christ our Lordt, who is altar, priest, and 
sacrifice, all in one. Under the law, those were different 
things, because any one of the legal figures alone could 
not represent Christ in all the three several capacities : 
but in him they are all united. He performed his sacri- 
fice in the active and transient sense, once for all, upon 
the cross: he distributes it daily in the passive and abiding 
sense of it, to all his true servants, to every faithful com- 
municant. His table here below is a secondary altar in 
two views; first, on the score of our own sacrifices of 
prayers, praises, souls, and bodies, which we offer up from 
thence"; secondly, as it is the seat of the consecrated 
elements, that is, of the body and blood of Christ ¥, that 
is, of the grand sacrifice, symbolically represented and 
exhibited, and spiritually there received ; received by and 
with the signs bearing the name of the things. 

These things premised, we may now find our way open- 
ed towards a right conception of the Melchizedekian sa- 
crifice, whereof we partake in the Eucharist, and which is 


p. 85. Spanheim. Dub. Evang. tom. ii. p. 843. Mason de Minister. Anglic, 
p: 625. 

t Revel. viii. 3, 5. Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 362. and Vitringa in 
loc. with Dodwell on Incensing, p. 39—44. and Dalleus de Cult. Lat. Relig. 
p. 1117. 

Est ergo altare in ccelis (illuc enim preces nostre et oblationes diriguntur) 
et templum; quemadmodum Johannes in Apocalypsi ait, et apertum est 
templum Dei. Jreneus, lib. iv. cap. 17. p. 249. Conf. Clem. Alex. p. 209+ 
Origen. in Levit. Hom. i. p. 186. In Josh. Hom. xvii. p. 438. and others re- 
ferred to in Review, vol. vii. p. 362. 

u ¢ [tis called a table with reference to the Lord’s Supper, and an altar 
“* on the score of the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving there offered to 
“< God Almighty.” King Edward's Letter, A.D. 1550. in Collier’s Eccl. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 304. See Reasons against Altars in 1559. Ibid. p. 433, and 
compare my Christian Sacrif. expl. p. 156. Dow’s Answer to Burton, p. 116- 

w Quid enim est aléare, nisi sedes corporis et sanguinis Christi ? Quid vos 
offenderat Christus, cujus illic per certa momenta corpus et sanguis habita- 
bat——fregistis etiam calices, sangwinis Christi portatores. Optat. adv. 
Parmen. lib. vi. p. 289. 

_ In the other sense or view of an altar, the same author says, 4/taria Dei, 
in quibus vota populi, et membra Christi portata sunt,——IIlac ad aures Dei 
ascendere solebat oratio. Optut. ibid. 
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infinitely preferable to all the sacrifices of Aaron, consi- 
dered barely as sacrifices : for as to their sacramental ca- 
pacity, that is of distinct consideration. For the first two 
centuries and a half, Melchizedek was considered as giving 
holy food to Abraham, a symbol of the true food from 
heaven, and a prelude to what our Lord himself should 
afterwards do in the institution of the Eucharist *. 

About the middle of the third century, Cyprian, con- 
sidering our Lord’s passion as the sacrifice commemorated 
and participated in the Eucharist, (which is a right notion, 
rightly understood,) expressed that commemorative act 
by the word offery: by which he could mean only the 
presenting to view, or representing ; as is very evident, 
since our Lord’s passion could be no otherwise offered, 
neither could the cross-sacrifice be reiterated. Christ can- 
not again be sacrificed, no, not by himself; much less 
by any one else. From hence it may be perceived in 
how lax a sense Cyprian used the word offer. Therefore 
no certain conclusion can be drawn from it, in favour of 
the strict sacrificial sense of the word, whether he speaks 
of offering bread and wine2, or of offering Christ’s pas- 
sion, unless some other circumstances determine — the 


X MeAqiosdix, Bacireds Daan, 6 "Legeds rou Ocod irpicrov, 6 roy olvey wal gov 
derov, thy dyimoptyyy Iudods Teeny, tis TUroy siyagierias. Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 
p. 632. Conf. Tertullian. adv. Judeos, cap. iii. p. 185. Contr. Marc. lib. v. 
p. 472. 

y Passionis ejus mentionem in sacrificiis omnibus facimus: passio est enim 
Domini sacrificium quod offerimus. Calicem in commemorationem Domini 
et passionis ejus offerimus. Cyprian, Ep, \xiii. p. 109. Calix qui in com- 
memorationem ejus offertur, p. 104. 

z Quod Melchizedech sacerdos Dei summi fuit, quod panem et vinum 
obtulit, quod Abraham benedixit. Dominus noster Jesus Christus, qui 
sacrificium Deo Patri obtulit, et obtulit hoc idem quod Melchizedech obtule- 
rat, id est, panem et vinum, suum scilicet corpus et sanguinem, p. 105. 

Compare St. Austin on the same head : 

Ipse est etiam sacerdos noster in eternum, secundum ordinem Melchize- 
dech, qui seipsum obtulit holocaustum pro peccatis nostris, et ejus sacrificii 
similitudinem celebrandam in sux passionis memoriam commendavit; ut 
illud quod Melchizedech obtulit, Deo jam per totum terrarum orbem in 
Christi Ecclesia videamus offerri. Augustin. de divers.’ Quest. q. 61. p. 34. 
tom. vi. 
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meaning. Cyprian cannot be understood of our Lord’s 
sacrificing himself in the’ Eucharist, because that would 
be too high for ws to aim at; nor of his sacrificing the 
elements, because that would have been too low a sacrifice 
for him, at least, to offer. When he speaks of offering a 
true and full sacrifice*, (meaning bread and wine jointly, 
and not either singly,) he understands that bread and wine 
(which he calls sacrifice, by the same figure as he often 
ealls them body and blood) to be a true and full repre- 
sentation or image of the sacrifice of the cross. So Cy- 
prian himself explains it, viz. by offering (that is, present- 
ing) an image of Christ’s sacrifice in bread and wine, 
The sum of his doctrine is, that the typical Melchizedek 
blessed Abraham in and by Lread and wine, considered as 
symbols, images, figurations of our Lord’s passion and 
sacrifice; and that the true Melchizedek so blessed his 
own disciples in delivering to them the benefits contained 
in his passion, by the like symbols. We may go on to 
Eusebius, who explains this matter more clearly, and who, 
besides, more distinctly expresses the difference between 
Aaronical and Melchizedekian sacrifices, in these words: 

«¢ As he (Melchizedek) being a priest of the Gentiles, 
_ no where appears to have used corporeal sacrifices, but 
“¢ blessed Abraham with wine only and bread; just in the 
‘same manner, first our Lord and Saviour himself, and 
“then all priests from him, among all nations, consum- 
<‘ mating the spiritual hierowrgy, according to the laws of 
<¢ the Church, do represent the mysteries of his Jody and 
‘ of his salutary blood, in bread and wine. Melchizedek 
< foresaw these (mysteries) by a divine spirit, and previ- 


a [lle sacerdos vice Christi vere fungitur, qui id quod Christus fecit imita- 

tur; et sacrificium verum et plenum tunc offert in Ecclesia Deo Patri, si sic 
incipiat. offerre secundum quod ipsum Christum videat obtulisse. Ep. Ixiii. 
Compare my Review, vol. vii. p. 375. 
_.» Ut ergo in Genesi per Melchizedech sacerdotem benedictio circa Abra- 
ham possit rite celebrari, precedit ante imago sacrificii Christi, in pane et 
vino scilicet constituta. Quam rem perficiens et adimplens Dominus, panem 
et calicem mixtum vino obtulit, et qui est plenitudo veritatis, veritatem prae- 
figurate imaginis adimplevit. P. 105. ; 
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“ ously made use of those images of things to come.” 
Whereupon we may observe, 1. That Melchizedek, by 
this account, used no corporeal sacrifices: therefore he 
did not sacrifice bread and wine, which undoubtedly are 
both corporeal. It is in vain to contend that he meant 
bloody, as opposed to unbloody. His word is corporeal, not 
bloody ; and he had used the same word just before, speak- 
ing of corporeal oil, in the common sense of corporeal 4. 
2. That the Melchizedekian priests, after our Lord, ex- 
ercise a spiritual hierourgy, as opposed to corporeal sacri- 
fices before mentioned: therefore their sacrifices are spi- 
ritual; and therefore, again, they sacrifice not bread or 
wine, but they represent or signify the mysteries of the 
passion in bread and wine®; they perform a memorial ser- 
vice by those symbols, a direct memorial of the grand sa- 
crifice. 3. That Melchizedek, by a divine spirit, foresaw 
the mysteries of the same grand sacrifice, and made a figu- 
ration of it in bread and wine, and by those symbols con- 
veyed a blessing to Abraham ‘, the blessing of the great 
atonement. Herein lay the superior excellency of Melchi- 
zedek’s sacrifice, (that is, figuration of the grand sacrifice,) 
that it directly pointed to and exhibited érwe expiation, 


©"O.omeg yee ixsives “legeds tSvav ruyxauvay, odapod Paiveras Sucias coperi- 

oe Z nit SNEEe \» ae N > oN 2X BX , 
wwIs KEenptvos, olvy 3 poovw xual derw Tov ABeudy ebAoyar roy airov dn Tedrov 

~ pt > ‘ c \ \ LA Le hege 4 «3 ? sa iq e — > 
meuros wiv adrds 6 Xwrng nul Kugios hur, tweire of t& wdrod mdvres isgsis ave 
whvra re tSvn THY wvevmarixny taireAouvTes, KATE TOUS ixxAnoimorixods Decpods, 
Kegougylay, olvy xa) dorm, rodrs caparos adrod xa) cwrngiov aimaros aiuTrovral re 

4 ~ +S ~ + , 4 s ~ bs 

eat lg i pat aeyits Talra avevuars Isa reorsdewenxbros, nal TaY MEAAOVT OY 
wais sixoos meoxsxconutvov. Euseb, Demonstr. Evang. lib. v. cap. 3. p. 223. 
Conf. Theodorit. in Psal. ex. p. 852. 

4 O00 Wa cxevarrod xa} Cwpmurinod thaiov xéxpioro, odds TtAos thes ZuerAE This 
digoodvys. Euseb, ibid. p. 223. 

¢ So Epiphanius on this article. ‘O Meayiosdix abra [ ABeudu] axnvra, 
xh ieBarey avers korav xa} olvar, rgoruray ray uuTTHgIOY Te aiviyare, aITITUTe 
Tov camaro: Tod Kugiou nuav, Aiyovros, drt iyo sis woros 6 Cav, xal dvritvTa ToD 
wluaros, Tie THs TAsvEas adTOU wy Dtvros xa) pedoavros cis xeIUgoIY THY xExoL~ 
vapévay xal pavricuor, xual cwrnpiay rav husriguy Yuxav. Epiphan. Panar. 
Her. ly. n. 6. p. 472. : 

So Julius Firmicus of that time: Melchizedech, rex Salem, et sacerdos 

summi Dei, revertenti Abrahe, cum pane et vino, benedictionis obtulit 
gratiam. Bibl, P. P. tom. iv. p. 114. ed. 1618. 
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while Aaron’s directly conveyed temporal blessings only, 
and a temporal atonements. It must indeed be owned, 
that ¢rue expiation was conveyed under the legal veils to 
persons fitly qualified: but those legal sacrifices, in their 
sacrificial capacity, did nothing of that kind. What they 
did of a saving kind was in their sacramental capacity: 
for, that they were sacraments, as well as sacrifices, is an 
allowed principle among knowing Divines of all principles 
or persuasions, Where then was the difference between 
the Aaronical sacrifice and Melchizedekian, if both were 
sacramental conveyances of the same blessings, and if nei- 
ther of them availed any thing in their sacrificial capacity, 
properly speaking? The difference lay here, that Melchi- 
zedek was considered as conveying the érwe expiation di- 
rectly and plainly, by the symbols of bread and wine, and 
not under the dark covers of a legal expiation, which but 
remotely and obscurely pointed to it. He feasted himself 
and Abraham directly upon the grand sacrifice itself, as 
Christian priests do now: Aaron feasted himself and his 
people directly upon nothing but the legal sacrifices, and 
the legal, temporal expiations. But this distinction will yet 
be better understood, by some other passages of the Fa- 
thers, which I am going to subjoin in their order. 

St. Jerome, more than once, mentions the distinction 
between the Aaronical and Melchizedekian sacrifices. He 
declares, in one place, that Melchizedek did not (like 
Aaron) sacrifice irrational victims, but offered bread and 


s This matter is clearly expressed by an author of the twelfth century, 
under the name of Cyprian. 

Hoc maxime discernere debet Christiana religio, quod sanguis animalium 
a sanguine Christi per omnia differens, ¢emporalis tantum habeat vivifica- 
tionis effectum, et vita eorum jfinem habeat, et sine ulla revocatione termi- 
num constitutum, ideoque ad obtinendam zxternitatem non potest proficere 
Bibimus autem de sanguine Christi, ipso jubente, vite @terne cum 
ipso et per ipsum participes. Pseudo-Cyprian. de Cona, p. 113. edit. 
Bened. 

b Cudworth on the Sacram. chap. ii. p. 23, &c. Gerhard, tom. iv. p. 292, 
297. Alanus de Eucharist. p. 502. Chamier, tom. iv. p. 14, 15. Vossius de 
Idololatr. lib. i. cap. 41. p. 151, 152, Cloppenburg, Schol. Sacrific. p. 9, &c. 
Buddeus, Instit. Theolog. p. 687. 
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wine, that is, the Jody and blood of the Lordi. He does 
not say, sacrificed bread and wine, but offered, (a word of 
some latitude,) and he presently after interprets them by 
the’ body and blood. So that Melchizedek, according to 
him, offered no sacrifice but the grand sacrifice: and he 
could not properly sacrifice that body and blood, which 
were not then in being, but he figwred it by symbols *, and 
therewith conveyed the Jlessings of it; feasting Abraham, 
not with legal victims, but with Christ himself. This ap- 
pears to be his sense of that matter; which will be far- 
ther confirmed by other passages of the same Father. He 
gives a kind of summary of the sentiments of Hippolytus, 
Irenzeus, two Eusebius’s, Apollinaris, and Eustathius, in 
relation to Melchizedek; importing, “that he sacrificed 
«¢ no victims of flesh and blood, took not the blood of the 
“ brute animals upon his right hand; but he dedicated a 
<¢ Sacrament in bread and wine, in the simple and pure sa- 
“ crifice of Christ!.”” So I point and translate the sen- 
tence; altering the common punctuation, only as to the 
placing of a single comma, to make out the sense. As to 
what he says of not receiving blood on the right hand, (or 
right thumb,) I suppose it alludes to the Levitical rites of 
consecration to the priesthood ™, which Melchizedek had 
nothing to do with. He received his priesthood in some 


? Quod autem ait, Tu es sacerdos in eternum, secundum ordinem Melchi- 
zedech, mysterium nostrum in verbo ordinis significatur, nequaquam per 
Aaron irrationalibus victimis immolandis, sed oblato pane et vind, id est 
corpore et sanguine Domini. Hieron. Quest. Hebraic. p. 520. tom. ii. 
ed. Bened. : 

k Postquam ¢ypicum Pascha fuerat completum, et agni carnes cum Apo- 
stolis comederat, assumit panem qui confortat cor hominis, et ad verum 
Pasche transgreditur Sacramenitum: ut quomodo in prefiguratione ejus 
Melchizedech, summi Dei sacerdos, panem et vinum offerens fecerat, ipse 
quoque veritatem sui corporis et sanguinis representaret. Hieronym. Com- 
ment. in Matt. xxvi. p. 128. tom. iv. part. 1. 

1 Neque carnis et sanguinis victimas immolaverit, et brutorum sanguinem 
animalium dextra susceperit, sed pane et vino, simplici puroque sacrificio 
Christi, dedicaverit Mogapab ic Hieron, Epist. ad Evangel. p. 571. 
tom. ii. “ 

m Exod. xxix. 20. 
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other way, and he exercised it in a different manner; not 
by sacrificing animals, but by dedicating or consecrating a 
Sacrament®, in or with bread and wine: that is to say, 
with the simple and pure sacrifice of Christ alone, repre- 
sented and exhibited by and under those symbols. This 
appears to be St. Jerome’s sense, and his full sense. For 
like as he had, in a passage before cited, interpreted bread 
and wine by what they are signs of, namely, by Jody and 
blood of the Lord, so here he interprets them by the same 
thing, under the equivalent expression of the simple and 
pure sacrifice of Christ. And as he had in a second pas- 
sage, before cited, interpreted the offering bread and wine, 
of a figuration and representation of the true body and 
blood, so he may reasonably be presumed to mean the 
same thing here. He calls the sacrifice of Christ, thus re- 
presented, thus exhibited, simple and pure, as not blended 
with any typical sacrifices or legal expiations, but stand- 
ing perfectly clear of them, and nakedly viewed in its own 
simplicity, free from such legal incumbrances: repre- 
sented, indeed, by symbols, but yet so represented as that 
the things signified, the body and blood, and the true expi- 
ation, are as plainly, as directly offered to every man’s 
faith and understanding, as the signs are to the outward 


_-» Recurre ad Genesim, et Melchisedech regem Salem hujus principem in- 
venies civitatis: qui jam tum in ¢ypo Christi panem et vinum obtulit, et 
mysterium Christianum in Salvatoris sanguine et corpore dedicavit. Hieron. 
ad Marcell. p. 547. tom. iv. part 2. 

N.B. Jerome considered Christ’s body and blood as symbolically con- 
tained in the exhibitive signs: and no wonder, when in the same Epistle he 
could write thus: Sepulchrum Domini quotiescunque ingredimur, toties 
jacere in syndone cernimus Salvatorem, &c. , 

I interpret the dedicating a Sacrament in or with Christ’s body and blood, 
in such a sense as St. Austin says, Mare rubrum——passione et sanguine 
Domini consecratum. [In Psal. Ixxx.] And, Unde rubet Baptismus, nisi 
Christi sanguine consecratus? In Johan. Tract. xi. That is to say, the Sa- 
crament of Baptism is made an erhibitive sign of Christ’s blood: which is, 
its consecration, or sanctification, or dedication, to high and holy purposes. 
The blood signified, and spiritually exhibited, by water in one Sacrament, 
by wine in the other, gives the holy sanction to both Sacraments: for with- 
out that, they would be no Sacraments at all. 


VOL. VIII. Z 
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senses, and both are alike spoken of in plain and clear 
terms. If it was not altogether so in Melchizedek’s sacra- 
ment, or figurative sacrifice of Christ’s body and blood, 
yet certainly it is in owrs: and this consideration renders 
it vastly preferable to the legal sacrifices; though they 
also darkly were sacraments of the same things, and were 
much more valuable in that their sacramental capacity 
than in any other. ‘ . 
St. Austin often speaks of this matter: He understood 
the Melchizedekian sacrifice, (as opposed to Aaron’s,) of 
sacrifice passively considered; not as offered to God, ina 
proper sense, but as exhibited to, and received, or partici- 
pated by men®. The want of observing the difference be- 
tween a sacrifice considered as actively offered, and. as 
passively received, has made strange confusion in what 
concerns the Melchizedekian sacrifice, spoken of by the 
Fathers P. Yet this matter was clearly understood, as low 
as the times of Charles the Great 4, and much lower: 
and even Thomas Aquinas, of the thirteenth century, has 
given a just account of it; rightly distinguishing between 
the oblation of a sacrifice and a participation’. To be 


© Quod ergo addidit, mandueure panem, etiam ipsum sacrifictt genus ele- 
ganter expressit. Ipsum est sacrificium, non secundum ordinem Aaron, 
sed secundum ordinem Melchisedech: qui legit intelligat. Quia enim 
dixerat superius, dedisse se domui Aaron cibos de victimis Veteris Testamenti, 
ubi ait, Dedi domui patris tui omnia que sunt ignis, filiorum Israel in escam. 
Hee quippe fuerunt sacrificia Judeorum: ideo hic dixit munducare panem ; 
quod est in Novo Testamento sacrificiwm Christianorum. Augustin. de Civit. 
Déi, lib. xvii. cap. v. p. 466, 467. tom. vii. Conf. Ep. 177. p. 626. tom. ii. 
Et in Psal, xxiii. p. 210, 211. tom. iv. In Psal. evi. p. 1211. In Psal. cix. 
p- 1241. tom. iv. De Quest. Octogint. q. Ixi. p. 34. tom, vi. De Civit. Dei, 
lib. xvii. p. 435, 480. Contr. Advers. Leg. p. 570, 571. tom. viii. 

P See my Appendix, p. 199—202, 208. 

4 Jam verus Melchisedech, Christus videlicet, rex justus, rex pacis, non 
pecudum victimas, sed sui nobis corporis et sanguinis contulit Sacramentum. 
Carol. Magn. Capit. prolix. lib. iv. cap. 14. p. 520. Conf. Haymo Halberst. 
In Psal. cix. p..597. Theodulf. de Ordinat. Baptismi, cap. 16. Anselm [sive 
Herveus Dolensis] in Hebr. v. p. 416. ‘et in Hebr. vii. p. 423. Walafrid. 
Strab. de Reb. Eccl. cap. xvi. p. 674. 

r In sacerdotio ‘Christi duo possunt considerari, scilicet ipsa ob2adio Christi, 
et purticipatio ejus. Quantum ad ipsam oblationem, expressius figurabat 
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short, as the sacrifices of Aaron, in their oblatory view, 
were no way comparable to the spiritual Gospel sacrifices, 
in their intrinsic value, or in regard to the Divine accept- 
ance; so neither were the blessings, or the sacrificial 
feasts of Aaron and his altars, worthy to be named in 
comparison to the.spiritual blessings, or spiritual banquet, 
given to believers, whether by the ¢ypical or the true 
Melchizedek. If we interpret what the Fathers say in re- 
lation to the Melchizedekian sacrifices, as opposed to the 
Aaronical, by this key, every thing, I. presume, will be 
easy and clear: but without it all is confusion. I know 
but of one objection to this account, and that not weighty; 
namely, that the Fathers sometimes speak of Melchizedek 
as offering something to God, and not barely as distribut- 
ing to Abraham and his company. But then let it be re- 
membered, that the word offer is a word of a large and 
lax meaning, importing any kind of presenting, either to 
view, (as when Hezekiah spread a /etter before the Lord s,) 
or for consecration, or the like. And it is further to be 
noted, that the Fatherst, some of them at least, (as Am- 


sacerdotium Christi sacrificium legale per sanguinis effusionem, quam sacer- 
dotium Melchisedech, in quo sanguis non effundebatur. Sed quantum ad par- 
ticipationem hujus sacrificii et ejus effectum, expressius priefigurabatur per 
sacerdotium Melchisedech, qui offerebat panem et vinum, significantia, ut 
Augustinus dicit, ecclesiasticam wunitatem, quam constituit participatio 
Christi: unde etiam, in nova lege, verwm Christi sacrificium communicatur 
fidelibus sub specie panis et vini. 4gwin. part. ili. q. 22. art. 6.p. 61. 

s 2 Kings xix. 14. Isa. xxxviii. 14. ' 

t Ambrosius, tom. i. p. 714. ed. Bened. Philastr. Her. cix. p. 221. Her. 
exliv. p. 314, 316. Chrysostom. adv. Jud. Hom. vii. p. 671. tom. i. in Hebr. 
p. 128, 129, tom. xii. Augustin. contr. Advyers. Leg. p. 570, 571. tom. vii. 
Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. lib. vy. cap. 3. p. 223. 

Ambrosiaster well expresses that notion, Quantum est inter Aaron et 
Christum, tantum est quodammodo inter Judeos et Christianos ; superiora 
etiam et sucrificia. Talia videlicet offeramus sacrificia, quee in illud sanctu- 
arium celeste offerri possunt: non jam pecudem et bovem, non sanguinem 
et adipem ; omnia hec soluta sunt, et pro eis introductum est rationabile ob- 
sequium, Quid est rationabile obsequium ? Quod per animam, quod per spi~ 
ritum offertur.——Quid est Deum in spiritw adorare, nisi in charitate et 
Jide perfecta, et spe indubia, et sanctis anime virtutibus ? Pseud-Ambros. in 
Hebr, vi. p. 443. 
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brose, Philastrius, Chrysostom, Austin, and perhaps Euse- 
bius,) understood Melchizedek to have offered a sacrifice 
of lauds to God, besides his conveying the grand sa- 
crifice, that is, the blessings and benefits of it to Abra- 
ham. 

XII. 

Having thus far observed, by what names of distinction 
Christian sacrifices were discriminated from Jewish and 
Pagan, jointly or singly considered, J may pass on to 
some other notes of distinction, by which Christian sacri- 
fices, differently circumstantiated, were distinguished one 
from another. Here may come in the distinction between 
external and internal sacrifice, which is of very different 
consideration from a distinction before mentioned, between 
extrinsic and intrinsic. i . } 

Origen, mysticizing the two altars which belonged to 
the temple, the inner and the outer altar, makes mental 
prayer or service to answer to the incense on the one, and 
vocal prayer to answer the burnt offerings on the other. 
Such was his notion of infernal and eaxternal sacrifice 
under the Gospel... Neither is it amiss, provided we take 
in manual service, or good works™, into the notion of exter- 
nal sacrifice, to render that branch of the division com- 
plete. But here it is to be noted, that though mental ser- 
vice. alone may make internal sacrifice, yet vocal or ma- 
nual alone, without mental, will not make external sacri- 
fice. Outward service is but the shell and carcase of sacri- 


« Altaria vero duo, id est interius et exterius, quoniam altare orationis 
indicium est, illud puto significare quod dicit Apostolus, Oraho spiritu, orabo 
et mente. Cum enim corde oravero, ad altare interius ingredior——Cum 
autem quis clara voce, et verbis cum sono prolatis, quasi ut wdificet audi- 
entes, orationem fundit ad Deum, hic spiritu orat, et offerre videtur hostiam 
in altari quod foris est ad holocaustomata populi constitutum. Origen. in 
Num. Hom. x. p. 303. 

w Good works were always eminently reckoned among the Christian sa- 
crifices, as may be seen in Justin, p. 14. Clemens of Alexandria, p. 836, 
848. Chrysostom, tom. v. p. 231, 503. and indeed in all the Fathers, How 
that is to be understood, see in Review, vol. vii. p. 354, 355, 
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fice, without the sacrifice of the heart*. How both the 
internal and external sacrifice are performed in the Eu- 
charist, see particularly noted and explained in Dean 
Fieldy. 

XIII. 

Christian sacrifices may be divided into private and pub- 
lic: which is a distinction somewhat like to, but not alto- 
gether the same with the former. For though internal 
sacrifice, as such, is always secret, yet it may be perform- 
ed in company with others, as well as when we are alone: 
and though external sacrifice, as to the outward part, is 
open to view, may be seen or heard, yet it may be per- 
formed in private, as well as im company. Therefore both 
external and internal sacrifices may be subdivided into pri- 
vate and public, accordingly as they are respectively offered 
up to God, either from the private closet in retirement, or 
from among our brethren met together in the public as- 
semblies for the same purpose. Private prayer is private 
sacrifice, and public prayer is public sacrifice. Good works 
likewise are sacrifices, if really and strictly good, if referred 
to God and his glory: therefore when they are done in 
private, they are private sacrifices; but if so done as to 
‘¢ shine before men,’’ for an example to them, then they 
become public sacrifices. 

XIV. 

Christian sacrifices may be distinguished likewise into 
lay-sacrifice and clerical. In a large sense, all good Chris- 
tians are sacrificers, and, so far, priests unto God?. Se. 
Austin, in few words, well sets forth both the agreement 


x Vid. Chrysostom. in Rom. Hom. xx. p. 657. tom. ix. Origen, tom. ii. 
p. 363. ed. Bened. Nazianz. Orat. i. p. 38. Gregor. M. Dial. iv. cap. 59. 

y Field on the Church, p. 204. 

2 Exod. xix. 5, 6. 1 Pet. ii. 9. Revel. xx. 6. Just. Mart. Dial. p. 386. 
Irenzus, lib. iv. cap. 8. p. 237. Tertullian de Monogam. cap. vii. p. 529. 
Origen in Levit. Hom. ix. p. 236, 238. Cyrill. Hierosol. Catech. xviii. c. 33. 
p. 301, Ambros. in Luc. vi. Hieronym. contr. Lucif. p. 290. tom. iv. Au- 
gustin, tom. viii. p. 477, 478, 588. Leo Magn. Serm. iii. p- 107. Isidor. 
Pelus. lib. iii. Ep. Ixxv. p. 284. And compare Review, vol. vii. p. 390, 391, 
Christian Sacrifice explained, above p. 154, 165. 
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and the difference ; observing that all Christians are priests, 
as they are members of Christ, members: of one and thé 
same High Priest ; but that Bishops and Presbyters are in a 
more peculiar or emphatical manner entitled to the name 
of priests®. So I interpret proprie>; not to exclude Chris- 
tian laics from being, properly speaking, sacrificers, but so 
only as to exclude them from being emphatically and emi- 
nently such as the clergy are: for though they are all 
equally sacrificers, they are not equally administrators 
of sacrifice, in a public, and solemn, and authorized 
way. 

The Protestant doctrine, commonly, has run, that clergy 
and laity are. equally priests: not equally Bishops, Pres- 
byters, or Deacons, but equally priests, (in the sense of 
iepeis,) that is, equally sacrificers®. For hike as when a 
senate presents a petition, by their speaker, to the crown, 
every member of that senate is equally a petitioner, though — 
there is but one authorized officer, one speaker commis- 
sioned to prefer the petition in the name of the whole. se- 
nate; so in this other case, the whole body of Christian 
people are equally sacrificers, though the clergy only are 
commissioned to preside and officiate in a public character4. 
The sacrifice is the common sacrifice of the whole body, 
and so the name of sacrificer is also common: but the 
leading part, the administration of the sacrifice, is appro- 


a Erunt sacerdotes Dei et Christi, et regnabunt cum illo mille annis; Apoc. 
xx. 6. Non utique de solis episcopis et presbyteris dictum est, qui proprie 
jam vocantur in ecclesia swcerdotes: sed sicut omnes Christianos dicimus, 
propter mysticum chrisma, sic omnes sacerdotes, quoniam membra suut 
unius sacerdotis. Augustin de Civit. Dei, lib. xx. cap. 10. p. 588. tom. vii. 

b Compare Whitaker upon that place of St. Austin. Answer to Reynolds, 
p. 77. Chrastovius de Opific. Missee, lib. i. cap. 11, p. 104. Fulke’s Defence 
of Translations, p. 62. 

© Cranmer against Gardiner, p. 424, 440. Jewell’s Answer to Harding, 
Art. xvii. p. 429. Defence of Apol. p. 576. Pet. Mart. Loc. Comm. p. 788. 
Hospinian. Histor. Sacram. part. i, p. 584, 590. 

4 Utut omnes offerant preces, laudes, eleemosynas, et hujusmodi sacri- 
ficia, non tamen eodem modo omnes hee offerunt: nec debent homines 
privati pastorum munus ct officium usurpare. Suitliff: contr. Bellarmin, 
p. 294. 
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priate to the commissioned officers; and so also are the 
names of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons. This is all 
that any sober Protestants have meant; though their ex- 
pressions have been sometimes liable to misconstruction, 
by reason of the latent ambiguity of words and names. 
The word priest is equivocal, as denoting either a pres- 
byter or a sacrificer : and the word sacrificer is still farther 
equivocal, as meaning either one who barely sacrifices, or 
one that administers a sacrifice in a public capacity, as the 
head or mouth of an assembly. 

Perhaps, afterall, some shorter and clearer way might 
be thought on, for compromising the debates concerning 
lay-priesthood. If “ steward of the mysteries of God°,’’ 
may be thought a good general definition of sacerdos, or a 
title equivalent to priest f, then the disputes about the pre- 
cise meaning of iepets, sacrificer, and how far that name is 
common to clergy and laity, may be superseded, and the 
name of priest may be appropriated in the sense of am- 
Lassadors of God, or stewards of Divine mysteries, to the 
Bishops only in the first degree, and to Presbyters in. the 
seconds, or in a third degree to Deacons also*, as some 
of the ancients have estimated, perhaps not amiss. 

There is yet another way of compromising this matter, 
viz. by passing over the Greek isgeds, sacrificer, and run- 
ning higher up to the Hebrew word coheni, as of the 
elder house, and primarily signifying a person of nearest 
access to God, or a commissioned agent between God and 


e 1 Cor. iv. 1. 

f Aquipollent ista dispensator mysteriorum. Dei, et sacerdos: mysteria 
namque Dei sancéa sunt, et sacerdos dictus est a sacris dandis. Chrastovius, 
Polan. p. 197. 

s Nazianz. Carmin. tom. ii. p- 6. Eusebius, Demonstr. lib. x. cap. 6. 
Hieronym. in Epitaph. Paule. Optatus, lib. i. p. 15. Leo I. de Quadrig. 
Serm. x. Sidonius, Ep. xxv. Facundus, lib, xii. cap. 3. Conf. Basnag. Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 652. Hickes’s Christian Priesthood, vol. i. p. 36. 

h Optatus, lib. i. p- 15. See Hickes’s Christian Priesthood, vol. i. 
- p. 36,.37. . 

i Vox yD genuina sua significatione notat familiarioris accessis amicum. 
Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 2. p. 272. Conf. in Isa. yol.ii, p: 830, 
885, 950, 951. ' : 
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man. Let but that, or something of like kind, be the pro- 
per notation of priest, and then it will bea clear case that 
God’s peculiar ambassadors im ordinary*, solemnly set 
apart for that office, are more properly priests than any 
other persons can be justly presumed to be. . 

It has been thought that the Aaronical priests were as 
agents for men with God, and that the evangelical priests 
are as agents for God with men!. There may be something 
in that distinction: but considering that-the evangelical 
priests do offer up both the spiritual sacrifices and sacri- 
ficers to God™, as well as bring God’s messages and God’s 
blessings to men, it seems that their agency looks both 
ways, and perhaps equally; and they appear to be indif- 
ferently and reciprocally agents from God to man, and 
from man to God. 

Some have made it a difficulty to conceive how a priest, 
being ignorant of what passes in the heart, can be said to 
present to God the zntrinsic and internal sacrifices of his 
people. The truth is, that which the priests offer, they 
offer in the name or in the person of the Church, as before 
noted: and therefore what they therein do, is to be con- 
sidered as the act and deed of the whole Church, indepen- 
dent of the knowledge, or attention, or intention, or per- 
sonal virtues of the officiating ministers. Their ministra- 
tion is the owtward mean appointed by God, and by that 
appointment made the ordinary condition of God’s accept- 
ance. As God accepts not the devotions of the people, 
however otherwise sincere or fervent, without the outward 


k In ordinary, to distinguish them from prophets as such, who were am- 
bassadors or legates extraordinary. 

! Prophetarum et Apostolorum erat res Dei apud homines agere, sacer- 
dotum autem res hominum apud Deum. Illi Dei legati apud homines, hi 
hominum patroni apud Deum. Ministerium Evangelicum a sacerdotio 
Aaronico multum differt, idque in eo precipue cernitur, quod illud pro Deo 
apud homines precipue constitutum sit, hoc pro hominibus apud Deum. 
Outram de Sacrif. lib. i. cap. 19. p. 220, 222. ; 

™ See my Review, vol. vii. p. 349, 390, 391. and compare Vitringa in 
Tsa. Ixvi. 20. p. 951. 

" See above, p. 293. 
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Sacraments, (which are the ordinary instruments of con- 
veyance, both with respect to owr sacrifices and God’s 
graces,) so he accepts not, ordinarily, of what Christians 
presume to offer in a solemn public way, without the ex- 
ternal ministration of the proper officers. And why should 
not they be supposed as proper instruments to convey the 
invisible sacrifices of men to God, as to convey the ¢visi- 
ble graces of God to men? To suppose otherwise, would 
be strangely depreciating the sacerdotal function, as if that 
were concerned only in the external part, the shell and 
carcase of a sacrifice, and the internal and invisible part 
(which, strictly, is the sacrifice) were really presented by 
none but the devout worshippers themselves. In this way, 
the devout laity (supposing the priests to be unattentive) 
would be the only sacrificers, and the priests, as such, 
would not be sacrificers at all. But it is certain that the 
priests, in this case, are and ought to be considered, as 
conveying and recommending all the imvisible sacrifices, 
and therefore are properly sacrificers in their sacerdvtal ca- 
pacity, yea, and more than sacrificers, because leaders, 
conductors, commissioned officers in the public sacrifice, 
which must be accepted through them, even when they 
themselves (if unworthy) shall not be accepted®. But 
enough of this. 
XV. 

I pass on to another very celebrated distinction of 
Christian sacrifices, into gratulatory and propitiatory: 
though we have really none of the latter sort but one, 
and that not properly ours, but our Lord’s, performed 
once upon the cross, but in virtue always abiding P. 


© To enforce this consideration, I may add, that the priesthood below will 
thus correspond the more aptly to the high priesthood above, if Dr. Light- 
foot judged rightly in the words here following : 

“ Christ is a Priest for ever, still offering sacrifice to God; but no more 
<< himself, but his people’s sacrifice. And that offering is twofold, viz. offer- 
‘ing the persons of his people to God, as an acceptable living sacrifice, 
<¢ (Isa. viii. 18.) and offering their services as an acceptable spiritual sacrifice 
“ to God, Rev. vii. 3." Lightfoot, tom. ii. p. 1261. 

P Singuli Christiani habent duplex sacrificium, propitiatorium et eucharis- 
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The word propitiatory is equivocal, capable of a larger 
or a stricter sense. In a lax and less proper acceptation, 
every service well pleasing to God is propitiatory. In 
this view, Baptism and all our spiritual sacrifices are pro- 
pitiatory : particularly almsgiving is said to propitiate in 
this qualified sense of the word4. And the Fathers fre- 
quently so apply the word, with respect to any good 
works. Tertullian sometimes, and Cyprian often, speaks 
of making satisfaction to God by repentance, &c. Never- 
theless, in the strict and proper sense of propitiation, ex- 
piation, or satisfaction, no service, no sacrifice, nor any 
thing else, ever did or ever could make it, excepting only 
the all-prevailing sacrifice of the cross. The sacrifice of 
Christ from without is the meritorious cause of propiti- 
ation: our own qualifying sacrifices from within are the 
conditional: and the two Sacraments, ordinarily, are the 
instrumental. As to the material elements, in either Sa- 
crament, they are neither an extrinsic expiation nor an in- 
trinsic qualification, and therefore cannot, with any pro- 
ptiety, be called an expiaiory or a propitiatory sacrifice, no 
not in the lowest sense of propitiatory. Indeed, the reli- 
gious use of them is propitiatory, in such a sense as Chris- 
tian services are sos: therefore our so using them, that is, 


ticum: sed alterum habent alienum, alterum proprium. Alienum est propi- 
tiatorium a Christo oblatum. 

Singuli sacerdotes habent duplex sacrificium ; propitiautorium et eucharis- 
ticum.———Non habent proprium sacrificium propitiatorium, nec placant suo 
sacrificio, sed wlieno, Quod tamen neque ipsi offerunt, sed tantum accipiunt 
fide fructum alieni sacrificii. Melancth. Opp. tom. iv. p. 514. Unicum est 
autem re ipsa propitiatorium, videlicet obedientia filii Dei, quee est avrgov pro 
nobis, et meretur nobis reconciliationem. bid. p. 603. Conf. Cranmer, 
Opp. Posth. p. 139—150. Pet. Mart. Loc. Comm. p. 704. Zanchius’s 
Tractat. Posth. p. 421. 

a Phil. iv. 18. Hebr. xiii, 16. Ecclus, iii. 30. xxxv. 2. 

r Verum sacrificium insinuans, quod offerentes propitiabuntur Deum. 
Tren. lib. iv, cap. 17. p. 248. 

Qui fraudibus abstinet, propitiat Deum. Minuc. Fel. sect. xxxii. p. 183. 
Conf. Origen in Levit. Hom. xiii. p. 255. cited in Review, vol. vii. 
p. 247. 

s In this sense, propitiatory sacrifices are allowed by Protestant Divines : 
Cranmer against Gardiner, p. 437, 438. Gulielm. Forbes. Consider, Modest. 
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our service, is the sacrifice, and not they; and it is an in 
trinsic and qualifying sacrifice, not extrinsic or expiatory. 
Nothing al intus can properly expiate, as is justly ob- 
served by a learned writert: propitiate it may, but still 
in such a secondary, subordinate sense as has been men- 
tioned. The extrinsic legal expiations reached only to 
temporals: the intrinsic, under Christ’s extrinsic-sacrifice, 
were even then the saving sacrifices, and must for ever be 
so. Sacraments, as such, (not sacrifices",) are the rites of 
application, the means and instruments of conveyance and 
reception, with respect to the benefits of the great atone- 
ment. The Jewish sacrifices, considered as Sacraments, 
and not otherwise, were such rites. The Eucharist is 
eminently so now; and Baptism, perhaps, yet more emi- 
nently, as it was anciently reckoned the grand absolution, 
and as life is before nulriment W. 
XVI. . 

There is another distinction of Christian sacrifice, not so 
commonly observed, but worth the noting; and that is, 
between sacrifice in a large, general sense, and sacrifice im 
a more restrained, eminent, or emphatical meaning *. Our 


p- 694. Johann. Forbes. Opp. tom. i. p. 619. Spalatens. p. 283. Thorndike's 
Epil. b. iii, p. 42, 46. Payne on the Sacrif. of the Mass, p. 77. Jackson, 
vol. fii. p. 299. Morton on the Eucharist, b. vi. p. 60, 72. cum multis 
aliis. 

t Johnson’s Unbl. Sacrif. part i. p. 299, 300. The use which the learned 
author intended by that principle, (that nothing ab intus can expiate,) was 
to introduce another extrinsic, expiatory sacrifice, after Christ’s. A very 
wrong thought; but which shows, however, that he aimed at a very different 
kind of propitiation and expiation than what Divines allow to intrinsic 
and spiritual sacrifices. 

u How absurd the notion is of applying one expiatory sacrifice by another 
expiatory sacrifice, as such, has been often shown: particularly by Morton, 
b. vi. cap. 11. and Sutliff. [adv. Bellarmin. p. 233, 249, 308.] and others; 
but by none better than by Dean Brevint’s Depth and Mystery of the Rom. 
Mass, p. 31—34. 

w See my Review, vol. vii. p. 246, 257—260. and Salmasius (alias Sim- 
plicius Verinus) contr, Grot. p. 402. 

x N.B. Most of Bellarmine’s arguments to prove that spiritual sacrifices 
are not proper sacrifices, resolve into an equivocation in the word proper ; 
not distinguishing between proper, (thatis, special,) as opposed to large, and 
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Lord’s sacrifice, for instance, is eminently the sacrifice, in- 
finitely superior to all other: not that it is more properly 
a sacrifice than others which equally fall within the same 
general definition, but it is a more excellent sacrifice: in 
scholastic terms, non magis sacrificium,.sed majus: not 
more a sacrifice, but a greater sacrifice. 

The like may be observed of our spiritual sacrifices, 
compared one with another. All religious duties, all 
Christian services, are sacrifices properly so called: but 
some are more emphatically or more eminently called by 
that name, because of some eminent circumstances attend- 
ing them, which give them the greater value and dignity. 
St. Austin makes every religious act, work, or service, a 
sacrificey. Nevertheless, he supposed the work of the 
Eucharist, the sacrifice there offered, to be emphatically 
and eminently the sacrifice of the Church: the singular 
sacrifice, as being, comparatively, of singular value; and 
also the wniversal sacrifice*, as comprehending many sa- 
crifices of the spiritual kind, and taking in the whole re- 
deemed city, the whole city of God. 

Baptism, in St. Austin’s account, was a sacrifice of a 


proper as opposed to metaphorical or figurative. From thence appears the 
use of the present distinction. 

y Verum sacrificium est omne opus quod agitur ut sancta societate inhe- 
remus Deo, relatum scilicet ad illum finem boni, quo veraciter beati esse pos- 
simus. Augustin. de Civit. Dei, lib. x. cap. 6. p. 242. See Review, vol. vii. 
p. 345. and Christian Sacrif. expl. p. 149, 150. 

z Hec quippe Ecclesia est Zsrael secundum spiritum, a quo distinguitur 
ille Israel secundum carnem, qui serviebat in umbris sacrificiorum, quibus 
significabatur singulare sacrificium, quod nunc offert Israel secundum spi- 
ritum. Augustin. contr. Adversar. Leg. et Prophet. lib. i. cap. 20. p. 570. 
tom. viii. . 

Unde et in ipso verissimo et singulari sacrificio, Domino Deo nostro 
agere gratias admonemur. Augustin. de Spirit. et Lit. cap. xi. p. 94. 
‘tom. x. 

® Ut tota ipsa redempta civitas, hoc est, congregatio societasque sancto- 
rum, universale sacrificitum offeratur Deo, per sacerdotem magnum, &c. 
Hoc est sacrificium Christianorum, muléi wnum corpus in Christo: quod 
etiam sacramento altaris, fidelibus noto, frequentat Ecclesia ; ubi ei demon- 
stratur, quod in ea re quam offert, ipsa offeratur. Augustin. de Civit, Dei, 
lib. x. cap. 6. p. 243, tom. vii. 
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single person, or of a few in comparison»: the several 
single good works of every Christian, were so many sacri- 
fices in his estimation, true sacrifices, not nominal or me- 
taphorical: but still the sacrifice offered in the Eucharist 
was emphatically the sacrifice of Christians, being a com- 
plicated sacrifice, the joint-worship of all, and containing 
many circumstances which gave it a more eminent right 
and title to the name of the sacrifice of the Church«. 
The Eucharist therefore was emphatically or peculiarly 
the sacrifice¢: that is to say, in a peculiar manner, or with 
peculiar circumstances, but not in a peculiar or different 
sense of the name sacrifice ; for those things ought to be 
distinguished, though they have been often confounded. 
All the confusion, in this matter, lies in the eguivocalness 
of terms, and particularly of the word proprie, properly, 
which is variously used, and is subject to various mean- 
ings®. It may mean proper, as opposed to improper and 
metaphorical: or it may mean proper, as opposed to large 
or general ; which is the same with peculiar as to manner 
and circumstances only, not as to propriety of phrase or 
diction. All spiritual sacrifices are sacrifices properly so 
called, falling under the same general reason and definition 
of sacrificef: nevertheless, the Eucharist is a sacrifice ina 


b See my Appendix, p. 223. and compare Ambros. tom. i. p- 214, 215. 
Origen, tom. ii. p. 405. ed. Bened. Chrysost. in Hebr. x. Hom. 20. p. 186. 
tom, xii. ed. Bened. Bede, Homil. tom. vii. p. 59. 

_ ¢ Quomodo autem Spiritui Sancto in pane et vino sacrificium Ecclesie non 
offertur, quando ipsam Ecclesiam, et templum et sacrificium ipse Spiritus ha~ 
bere cognoscitur. Fulgentius inter Fragment. p. 64). 

4 See Review, vol. vii. p. 348, 349. Christian Sacrif. expl. above, p. 153, 
154. Appendix, above, p. 223. 

e The various meanings are these: 

1. Proper, as opposed to aliene : in Latin, proprium et alienum. 

2. Proper, as opposed to common : proprium et commune. 

3. Proper, as opposed to allusive or metaphorical: in Latin, proprie dic- 
tum, et improprie dictum. 

4. Proper or peculiar, as opposed to large or general: proprie, et lato 
modo, or largo modo. 

f See Review, vol. vii. p. 346, 347. Christian Sacrif. expl. above, 148, 
149. N.B. The old Protestant Divines, for the most part, maintained this 
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more eminent way ; not more a sacrifice, but a more excel- 
lent sacrifice, as I before distinguished in another case. I 
thought it necessary to be thus minute and explicit in this 
article, for the removing vulgar prejudices, and for the 
preventing common mistakes. 

XVII. 

I shall mention but one distinction more, (if it may be 
called a distinction, ) and that is, between sacrifice real and 
nominal, between sacrifice truly such, and sacrifice in 
name only. It may sound oddly, to distinguish sacrifice 
into sacrifice and no sacrifice, which is really the case here: 
but it is necessary, for the preventing confusion, and for 
the obviating mistakes which frequently arise from a figu- 
rative or catachrestical use of mames. This distinction of 
nominal and real is of large extent, comprehending under 
it several subdivisions; as instrumental and real, sym- 
_ bolical and real, verbal and real, and lastly, commemorative 
and real: of which in their order, as follows. 

1. The first I call instrumental and real; as when the 
instrument of a sacrifice (wkether for brevity or for any 
other reason) bears the name of sacrifice or oblation. Thus, 


point against the Romanists, (who first denied it,) that’ spiritual sacrifices 
are proper sacrifices, that is, properly so called; which might be particularly 
proved from their standing definitions. See Christian Sacrif. expl. p. 149, 
150. I shall only add here the testimony of an adversary, who, speaking of 
the Protestants, says, 

Putant actum contritionis, laudationis, gratiarum actionis pertinere ad 
sacrificia proprie dicta, ex Davide, Psal. 1. et ex lo D. Augustini, lib. x. 
cap. 6. Caterum toto celo errant, &c. Johan. Puteanus, q. ixxxiii. Dub: 
2. p. 299. A. D, 1624. He goes on to argue the point: a bye-point, which 
Allen, in 1576, and Bellarmine, about twelve or twenty years after, had in- 
sisted upon, for the sake of perplexing a cause, and for the turning a reader 
off from the main point in dispute. For whatever becomes of the question 
about proper an@ improper sacrifice, (a strife about a name only,) one thing 
is certain, that spiritual services are the only ¢rvée and acceptable services 
under the Gospel; and that material sacrifices, however proper, in respect of 
diction, or use of language, are now out of date, and are rejected of God, and 
are therefore so far from being properly worship, that they are more properly 
sacrilege and profanation. See my Christian Sacrif. expl. p. 147—152, 156, 
157. The Romish sacrifice is neither ¢rwe nor proper ; but they apply that 
epithet to a mere fiction and idol of their own, : 3 
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for instance, jewels of gold, chains, bracelets, rings, ear- 
rings, and tablets, were called an oblation for the. Lord, to 
make an atonement for souls, before the Lords, as if they 
had really been sacrifices: but it is certain, that those of- 
ferings were no more than struments subservient to sa- 
erifices; and that appears to have been the ground and 
foundation of the way of speaking?. 

By the like figure of speech, by a metonymy of instru- 
ment for principal, we sometimes find the Fathers giving 
the name of sacrifice to the altar-offerings, to the bread 
and wine; which were the instruments of the benevolent 
acts, as also of the memorial services, that is, of the real 
sacrifices. Cyprian’, certainly, so uses the word sacrifice ; 
and probably Tertullian before him*; and others after!. 
Such expressions were very innocent in ancient times, 
while Christians were too wise and too well instructed to 
make any such gross mistakes as the ignorance of later 
times introduced. The Fathers could not then suspect, 
that such figures of speech should ever come to be inter- 
preted with rigour, and up to the /efter, while sufficiently 


zg Numb. xxxi. 50. ; 

h 4urum offerri dicitur ad expiationem pro animabus. At qui tandem 
auro aut fiat aut figuretur expiatio, nisi mediate et instrumenti modo? Dum 
scilicet suffimentis sacris, et ignitis subservit oblationibus : adeo ut nihil sit 
aliad ad expiationem offerri, quam ad usum eorum que expiando. Mede, 
Dissertat. Triga, p. 28. 

i Locuples et dives es, et Dominicum celebrare te credis, que corban om- 
nino non respicis, que in Dominicum sine sacrificio venis, que partem de 
sacrificio quod pauper obéultt, sumis? Cyprian de Opere et Eleemos. p. 242. 
ed. Bened. 

k De stationum diebus non putant plerique sacrificiorum orationibus in- 
terveniendum, &c. Accepto corpore Domini et conservato, utrumque sal- 
yum est, participatio sacrijicti, et executio officii. Tertull. de Orat. cap. xiv. 
p- 135, 136. 

1 Dum sacris altaribus nullam admovent hostiam. Propterea decernimus, 
ut omnibus Dominicis diebus, altaris oblatio ab omnibus viris et mulieribus 
offeratur tam panis quam vini; ut per has immolationes, et peccatorum fas- 
cibus careant, et cum Abel vel ceteris juste offerentibus promereantur esse 
consortes. Concil. Matiscons. ii. Can. 4. Conf. Bona. Rer. Liturg. p. 436, 
A. D. 585. Apostol. Constit. lib. ii. cap. 27. 

Ile bonus Christianus est, qui oblationem que offeratur Deo, in altare 
exhibet. Eligius Noviomens. apud Bonam, ibid. p. 436. A.D. 640. 
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guarded by the well known standing doctrine of spiritual 
sacrifices. 2. By a like figure of speech, the sign or sym- 
bol of a sacrifice often bore the name of sacrifice; that is to 
say, by a metonymy of the sign for the thing signified ™. 
Our blessed Lord had used the like figure in the very in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, as it were, giving the names of 
body and blood to the elemental signs and symbols of them. 
And what wonder is it, if the Fathers, considering that 
the real body and blood were a sacrifice_upon the cross, 
should sometimes call the elements by the name of sacri- 
fice ; which was but following the like figure, and saying 
~ the same thing that our Lord had said, only in equivalent 
terms”? If any one should doubt of this solution, with 
respect to the name of sacrifice, sometimes (though rarely 
in comparison) given to the elements; let him say, what 
other solution can be justly given for their being much 
more frequently called by the name of body and blood°, 
yea and of Christ slain, or simply Christ, or Lord, or God, 
or the like. Instances out of antiquity might be here 
given in great numbers: but I shall content myself with a 
single passage of St. Ambrose, wherein the elements ap- 
pear to be denominated Christ, and Christ’s body, and sa- 
crifice, all in the compass of a few linesP, and all by the 
same metonymy of sign for thing signified, exhibited, par- 
ticipated. He uses the word offer in a lax sense, for com- 


™ How usual a figure this is, in Scripture itself, with relation especially 
to. exhibitive signs, see proved at large, in Reyiew, vol. vii. chap. 7. p. 
146—158. And compare St. Austin, Epist. xcviii. p. 286. tom. ii. In Levit. 
q. lvii. p. 516. tom. iii. 

» Ad summam, regula hee tenenda est, Patres quo sensu intellexerunt 
corpus et. sanguinem Christi adesse in coena, panemque esse ipsum corpus 
Christi, eodem etiam senserunt in ccena offerri Christum, coenamque ipsam 
esse sacrificium hilasticum, sed incruentum; nempe in mysterio, in figura, 
et imagine. Zanchius, ad Ephes.v.p. 422. 

° Pene quidem Sacramentum omnes corpus ejus dicunt. Augustin. Serm. 
eccliy. p. 1375. tom. v. 

P Etsi nunc Christus non videtur offerre, nee ipse offertur in terris, 
quando Christi corpus offertur: imo ipse offerre manifestatur in nobis, cu- 
jus sermo sanctificat sacrificium quod offertur. Ambros. in Psal. xxxviii. 
p. 853. ed, Bened. 
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memorating, or presenting to Divine consideration: for it 
cannot be supposed that he thought of literally sacrificing 
‘Christ, either above or below. Indeed, he explains his 
sense of that matter elsewhere4, by Christ’s presenting 
himself as intercessor above, in virtue of his blood shed, and 
by our representing the same thing Lelow, in a kind of 
imagery, made of the symbols of bread and wine. Christ’s 
offering himself above, is rather commemorating a sacrifice, 
than sacrificing®: and our doing the like below, is but an 
imitation even of that’; so far is it from sacrificing either 
the signs or the things. But as the bread and wine repre- 
sent the real body and blood, which were a real sacrifice, 
so they have the names of lody, and Llood, and sacrifices : 
and there is no more room for arguing, barely from the 
name of sacrifice, to real sacrifice in the one case, than 
there is for arguing, barely from the names of body and 
blood, to real body and blood, (that is to say, to ¢ransub- 
stantiation,) in the other case. The argument proves too 
much to prove any thing. 

It may be said perhaps, that the ancients, while they 
call the elements Lody and blood, do yet by some additional 
words give us to understand, that they meant not the real 
body and blood ; but where do they give us to understand, 
that when they called the elements a sacrifice, they did not 


a Umbra in lege, imago in Evangelio, veritas in ceelestibus. Ante agnus 
offerebatur, offerebatur vitulus ; nunc Christus offertur.— Et offert se ipse 
quasi sacerdos, ut peccata nostra dimittat. Hic in imagine, ibi in veritate, 
ubi apud Patrem pro nobis quasi advocatus intervenit. dmbros. de Offic. 

‘lib. i. cap. 48. 

r Vid. Grotius de Satisfact. in fine. Compare Review, vol. vii. p. 77. 

s <6 As Christ is a Priest in heaven for ever, and yet does not sacrifice 
« himself afresh, (nor yet without sacrifice could he be a Priest,) but by a 
“ daily ministration and intercession represents his sacrifice to God, and 
<< offers himself as sacrificed ; so he does upon earth, by the ministry of his 
< servants. He is offered to God: that is, he is, by prayers and the Sacra~ 
<< ment, represented or offered up to God as sacrificed ; which, in effect, is a 
“ celebration of his death, by a ministry like to his in heaven.” Taylor, 
Greut Exempl. p.407. Conf. Grotius, Opp. tom. iv. p. 620, 643, 660. Field, 
p- 204, 205. Hospinian. Histor. Sacram. p. 580, &c. Buger. contr. Latom. 
p. 147, 175, 249. Brevint on the Mass, p. 74. 
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believe them to be a real sacrificet? J.answer, they do it 
in hundreds of places: by what they say of extrinsic and 
intrinsic sacrifice: by what they say of visible and invi- 
sible: by what they say of material and immaterial: by 
what they teach of bloody and unbloody, of smoky and 
unsmoky, of false and true, of old and new, of literal. and 
spiritual; and in short, by the whole tenor of their doc- 
trine concerning spiritual sacrifices, for six whole centu- 
ries together. Could we suppose, that they made the 
elements themselyes a proper sacrifice, they would be all 
over perplexity, confusion, and self-contradiction: but allow 
only, that they made use of the same easy and common 
figure when they called them sacrifice, as when they called 
them lody and blood, and Christ slain, or the like, and 
then their whole doctrine is consistent, uniform, and clear, 
all the way through, and without embarrassments? But I 
proceed. 

3. To the head of nominal and real, I refer verbal and 
real. The Latin name sacrificium, through the unskilful- 
ness of declining ages, came to be used as equivalent to 
the word sacramentum: so that when the Church writers 
of those times called the elements a sacrifice, they really 
meant no more than a sacrament, that is, sign of a sacri- 
fice. The idea remained the same as before; but there 
was a change in the terms, a confusion in words or names. 
This is plain from the odd definition of sacrifice given by 


* See Unbloody Sacrifice, part i. p. 455. 

« It may be noted that Vasquez (who admits not the elements to be a sa- 
crifice) assigns three reasons why the Fathers might so call them: the first 
of the three is adapted to the Romish principles: but the second and third 
are good, 

1. Quia sunt materia, que transit in id quod in sacrificiwm offertur. 

2, Quia ipsum Christi corpus vocatur panis, et sanguis vinum. 

3. Quia proponuntur Deo consecranda: latius autem patet oblatio quam 
sacrificitum. Vasquez, Opp. tom. iii. p. 414. 

Alia ratione dici potest panis et vinum Deo offerri, si non addatur tn sacrt- 

ficium: quia hoc ipso quod proponitur coram Deo consecrandum, Deo offer- 
tur; latins enim patet oblatio quam sacrificium : et hoc modo explicari pos~ 
sent alique orutiones Eeclesie in officio misse, in quibus dicitur panis et 
vinum offerri, vel illorum propositio dicitur oblatio. Vasquez, bid. 
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the famous Isidore of Seville, about the close of the sixth 
century, or beginning of the seventh. He defines sacrifice 
by a thing made sacred*; which is rather the definition of 
a sacrament, as denoting an holy sign, or a thing, before 
common, consecrated into an holy symbol: and it will serve 
as aptly for the waters of Baptism, as for the elements of 
the Eucharist. It would be ridiculous to claim Isidore, as 
making the elements a sacrifice, in the old or true sense of 
that name: his sacrifice was verbal only, not real; a verbal 
sacrifice, a real sacrament. However, in process of time, 
this change of language, this misapplication of a name, 
might, very probably, become a snare to many; and 
might, with several other concurring circumstances, dur- 
ing the dark ages, help to bring in bread-sacrifice. When 
transubstantiation, or something like it, was creeping in, 
one argument pleaded for it ran thus: either the elements 
must be the real and natural body and blood, or else the 
Christian sacrifices will be meaner than the Jewish sacri- 
fices werey. Which shows, that the lread-sacrifice, or 
elemental sacrifice, was then made a principle whereon to 
build, and therefore had gained some footing in the 
Church before that time. Then, that very consideration 
which should have made them look back, to correct their 


x Sacrificium est —omne quod Deo datur, aut dedicatur, aut conse- 
cratur. Sucrificium dictum, quasi sacrum factum : quia prece mystica con- 
secratur in memoriam pro nobis Dominice passionis: unde hoc, eo jubente, 
corpus et sunguinem dicimus. Quod dum fit ex fructibus terre, sanctift- 
catur et fit Sacramentum, operante invisibiliter Spiritu Dei. Isidor. His- 
patens. Orig. lib. vi. cap. 19. p. 142, 143. 

This description, or definition, seems to have prevailed among the Irish 
Divines of the seventh and eighth centuries. See Usher’s Relig. of ancient 
Trish, chap. iv. 

Cangius, under the word sacrificium, in his Glossary, has bronght no 
higher authorities for such use of the mame than the seventh century; ex- 
cepting Patricius, whose pretended writings are of suspected credit. 

Rabanus of the ninth century, (De Instit. Cleric. lib. i. cap. 32.) Honorius 
of the twelfth, (Gemm. Anim. cap. 93.) and Alensis of the thirteenth, (tom. iv. 
p- 192.) seem to follow Isidore. As also do several of the elder Romanists of 
the sixteenth century: such as Fisher, Tonstall, &c. 

y Paschas. Radbert de Corp. et Sangu. cap. ii. Opp. p. 1559. Algerus, 
p- 268. 
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first error, served only, in the days of ignorance, to lead 
them on to more and greater. If an elemental sacrifice 1s 
meaner (as it really is) than a Jewish one, and they were 
sensible of it, they should have corrected that false prin- 
ciple by returning to spiritual sacrifice, and then all had 
been right: they should have considered the elements as 
symbols of Christ’s body, natural and mystical, and as 


instruments of a memorial-service, and so all had been 
well. 


If it should here be objected, that in this way of dis- 
tinguishing between the material symbol and spiritual 
service, even the Jewish sacrifices might all be distin- 
guished off into services, and no room left for material sa- 
crifices under the Law, any more than under the Gospel: 
I say, if this should be objected, it is obvious to reply, 
that the two cases are exceeding wide, and the circum- 
stances extremely different : for, 

1. Material things are frequently called sacrifices under 
the Law, and accepted as sweet odour; but the elements 
are never so called under the Gospel, nor accepted of, as 
sweet odours. 

2. Under the Law, God considered the fat and the 
blood as his portion, to be separated from man’s use; and 
he accepted them as entirely his*: no such thing is ap- 
pointed with respect to the elements under the Gospel ; 
neither does God accept them, or any part of them as his, 
or as exempt from man’s use. 

3. Legal and typical expiations (sure marks of a proper 
legal sacrifice) were annexed to the Jewish oblations: but 
no such typical and temporal expiations, distinct from the 
true expiation, is annexed to the oblation of the elements, - 
to show them to be a sacrifice in themselvesy. 


x See Review, vol. vii. p. 152. and compare Mede’s Christian Sacrifice, 
p- 471. Cudworth on the Sacrament, chap. v. p. 89, 90. Johnson’s Unbloody 
Sacrifice, part i. p. 238. part ii. p. 77, &c. 

y Eusebius well observes, that God accepted of animal sacrifices, while as 
yet no better sacrifice of expiation could be had; that is, while the sacrifice 
of Christ, signified by the other, was yet future: but afterwards the case 
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4. Under the Law, there was need of extrinsic sacri- 
fices, and extrinsic expiations, to signify, by such shadows, 
that men must be saved by an extrinsic sacrifice, to appear 
in due time; namely, the grand sacrifice: but under the 
Gospel, the true sacrifice is come, and so that great truth 
is no longer shadowed, or darkly insinuated, but openly 
and fully declared. And we have now direct immediate 
access to the érue sacrifice, and to the frue expiations: not 
kept at a distance, as before, by the intervention of typi- 
cal sacrifices, or typical expiations: such is our Gospel 
privilege 2. 

5. All sacrifices, properly expiatory, must be something 
extrinsic, for nothing ab intus can expiate, as before 
noted». The extrinsic thing, in such a case, is demanded 
by way of price, or compensation, for the forfeited life of 
the man, or in liew of it®. Therefore as the Jewish sacri- 
fices were properly expiatory, (though in a legal and tem- 
poral way 4,) they must of course be extrinsic to the per- 
sons, and they were so: but Christians owning no expia- 
tion at all, save only the true and heavenly expiation 
made upon the cross, cannot have any expiatory or aton- 
ing sacrifice besides that. They may have, and they have, 
intrinsic, gratulatory, and qualifying sacrifices; and those 
are their religious duties and services, and nothing else. 


was altered, and all such sacrifices were superseded by the sacrifice of Christ. 
Vid. Euseb. Dem. Evang. lib. i. c. 10. p. 36. 

Z Spiritualis effectus est solutio a reatu interno, &c. quam sacrificia adum~ 
brant, non prestant. Sed si sacrificia adumbrant ac significant ablatio- 
nem reatus terni, necesse est ut substernatur effectus temporalis, per quem 
spiritualis ille effectus representetur : is vero est ablatio vealus, ratione pce- 
nex temporalis. Vossius ad Judic. Ravensp. p. 86. conf. p. 98. 

® See Christian Sacrifice explained, above, p. 178, 179. Append. p. 197, 
198. 

b See above, p. 347. 

_€ Vid. Euseb. Dem. Evang. lib. i. c. 10. p. 35. 

4 Hence arises another irresistible argument against the notion of the ele- 
ments being expiatory sacrifices: for, if they were so, they should have a 
real and distinct expiation of their own, to adumbrate the true sacrifice as 
future still: which would amount to declaring that Christ is nod come, and 
so would be a flat contradiction to Christianity. 

Aa 3 
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Therefore the reason is plain, why the Jewish sacrifices 
cannot be distinguished off, or advanced into spiritual ser- 
vices, nor the Christian sacrifices sunk into material and 
extrinsic oblations. But I return. 

4. To the same head, of nominal and real, belongs the 
distinction of commemorative and real: which is an old 
distinction. Chrysostom observes, that we do not offer, 
as the Jews formerly did, one /amb one day, and the next 
day another, and so on; but that we every day offer the 
same Laml, which Lamb is Christ, and consequently 
the same sacrifice; or rather, as he adds, correcting the 
expression, a commemoration of a sacrifice®. Thus he 
distinguishes a commemorative sacrifice from a real one, 
or a commemoration of a sacrifice from the sacrifice itself. 
That he here understood an expiatory sacrifice is plain, 
because he interprets it of Christ himself, our only sacri- 
fice of propitiation. It may be suggested, that a comme- 
moration of a sacrifice, though it is not that sacrifice, may. 
yet be a sacrifice, or another sacrifice notwithstanding : 
and it may be said, that a symbol of a sacrifice may itself 
also be a distinct sacrifice. Both parts are true: for a 
memorial service is a sacrifice‘, while it is also a comme- 
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oux aAAny Suciav nadamee 0 Agriegeds tore, GARR 
THY edThY ash qorodmev? UHAROV DE avadpernciy tpyaousIa Sucias. Chrysost. in 
Hebr. x. Hom. xvii. p. 168, 169. tom. xii. edit. Bened. Other authorities to 
the same purpose are referred to in Review, vol. vii. p. 40. and more might 
be added. 

f Eusebius observes, that our Lord has ordered us a memorial, instead of 
@ sacrifice ; wviuny xal huiv cragadods, dvri Sucias, TH Oca dinvexas weorPtoey, 
Demonstr. lib. i. c. 10. p. 38. One would think by this, that he had excluded’ 
* -a memorial from being a sacrifice. But he does not: for he presently after 
explains what he means by, instead of a sacrifice, adding dy7} rav radar Sv- 
oiay Ol shonauroperioy, instead of the ancient sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings. Ibid. p. 38. But as to the memorial services, he does as plainly call 
them sacrifices, in the next page, as words can do it. 

Te cemvad ris Kerrey reurttns Simara, o! ay xUADIEQODVTES, Tas avelmous nak 
Aoyinas, airy vt xoornveis Suelas weorPiguv ©id, &c. p. 39. Where J under- 
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moration: of the grand sacrifice ; and the Jewish sacrifices 
were sacrifices in themselves, while types of Christ’s sa- 
crifice, and symbols \also of ours. But then, let it be ob- 
served, that when Chrysostom here speaks of the real sa- 
crifice in: the Eucharist, he does not mean the signs, but 
the: thing signified by them, namely, Christ himself, the 
one sacrifice, as he expressly mentions: besides, had he 
intended the elements, he could not have said, that we 
have one sacrifice, or always the same sacrifice ; for he 
very well knew, that we offer one day one loaf, and an- 
other day another loaf, and so that would have amounted 
to the same with one day one sheep, and another day an- 
other; and the very objection which he was there answer- 
ing, would have returned upon him with all its force. 

But will not the same objection lie against offering any 
sacrifices at all, even spiritual sacrifices, so many distinct 
acts, and therefore one day one sacrifice, and another day 
another, and so on? No: for Chrysostom was there 
speaking only of expiatory sacrifices, or sin offerings ; as 
the chapter, which he was commenting upon, led him to 
do: and there is really no sin offering, or expiatory sacri- 
fice, under the Gospel, but Christ alone; who is not pro- 
perly offered in a sacrificial way, but commemorated only, 
in the Eucharist. There may be in the Eucharist gratula- 
tory sacrifices, consistently with what is here said by 
Chrysostom: but whether the elements or the service, 
properly, are such gratulatory sacrifices, he has not de- 
termined in this place, not entering into that question : 
though he has sufficiently determined it elsewhere, by 
what he constantly teaches with respect to self-sacrifice, 
intrinsic sacrifice, and all spiritual services; which he call- 


stand by stux% Svyara the symbols, metonymically called victims, as body 
and-blood: and Eusebius takes notice, that by them (that is, by them as 
symbols and instruments) we offer, we perform our unbloody and rational 
sacrifices. He had said before, Tovrou dire Sduares chy pvneny ext roametns 
ixcinely Die cou Bsrwy, &e. That is, the memorial of the victim, Christ cruci- 
fied; is performed by those symbols; by consecrating, by breaking, distri- 
buting, pouring, eating, and drinking them with devout hearts, prayers, 
praises, &c. i 
Aad 
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ed sacrifices without any scruple, and without any self- 
correction 8. 

Some have thought, that the very phrase of commemo- 
rative sacrifice, as applied to the Eucharist, imports, that 
the Eucharist is a sacrifice: but that is a very great mis- 
take. It neither implies it nor contradicts it, but abstracts 
from it, expressing no more than this, that the Eucharist 
is a commemoration of a sacrifice, namely, of the grand 
sacrifice. It is a contracted, compendious form of speech, 
which, drawn out at full length, expresses a sacrament 
commemorative of a sacrifice; as appears from Aquinas }, 
who may be allowed to be a good interpreter of a scho- 
lastic phrase. That sense passed current, and was not 
only admitted by Calvin and other Protestants, but con- 
tended for, when the Romanists began to give a new 
sense and mew turn to it. Cardinal Allen was not pleased 
with the Schools for speaking the plain truthi, nor with 


& It has been observed by some, that the spiritual sacrifices, among the 
Fathers, often go under metaphorical names, such as odour of suavity, and 
the like: and it has been urged, as of moment, that if a sacrifice of the heart 
is not an odour of swavity in a proper sense, why must it be thought a sa- 
crifice in a proper sense? The argument is wrong, because it proves too 
much. Our Lord, as a sacrifice, is called our Passover, and the Lamb of 
God, and likewise an odowr of suavity, Ephes. y. 2. Might it not therefore 
as well be pleaded against his sacrifice, that since he is not a lamb, nor a 
passover, nor an odour, in a proper sense, why must he be a sacrifice in a 
proper sense? The truth is, proper sacrifices may often have metaphorical 
names: but they are proper sacrifices notwithstanding, if they fall within 
the general reason and definition of sacrifice. ‘The sacrifices called zeba- 
chim, for instance, in Hebrew, or Sve/a: in Greek, or hostie in Latin > OF vic- 
time, were not therefore sacrifices merely because so called, or because they 
were of such a particular kind, but because they were considered as presents 
to God, and as expressions of worship and homage offered to the Divine 
Majesty. 

h Sacramentum boc est commemorativum Dominice passionis, que fuit 
verum sacrificium, et sic nominatur sacrificium. Agquin. Summ. part. iii. 
qu. 73. art. 4. 

Successit autem ei [paschati] in Novo Testamento Eucharistia, sacra- 
mentum quod est rememorativum preterite passionis, sicut et illud erat 
prefigurativum future. Aquin. ibid. art.5. Conf. Lombard. lib, iy. dis- 
tinct. 12. lit. G. 

i Alanus de Eucharistia, p. 551. 
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the Protestants for following them in that just sense of 
the phrase: so he endeavoured to warp it to a new and 
foreign meaning *. He pleaded that a commemorative sa- 
crifice may consistently be proper also: which was no 
part of the question. The question was, whether any 
certain conclusion could be drawn from the name of. sa- 
crifice, sometimes given to the elements by the ancients, 
when those very ancients declared their own meaning in 
such instances to be, that the Eucharist, so considered, 
was a commemoration of a sacrifice, rather than a sacrifice. 
But I pass on. The phrase of commemorative sacrifice, in 
such a sense as Aquinas used it in, and as signifying a sa- 
crament commemorative of a sacrifice, has been admitted 
by the best learned Protestants! all along, without any 
scruple. The sum is, that a commemorative sacrifice, in 
the relative sense of the phrase, is the same as a nominal 
sacrifice, opposed to a real one; a sign opposed to the 
thing signified ; a memorial of a sacrifice, not that sacrt- 
fice. Such was the original, such has been the customary 
use of the phrase, from the time it first came in: and the 
question is not, whether a commemorative sacrifice may 
not also, in an absolute view, be a distinct sacrifice ; but 
whether that phrase ordinarily had expressed both? It is 
certain, that it had not; but, among the Schoolmen for- 
merly, and among the best learned Protestants since, it 
expressed no more commonly than a sacramental comme- 
moration or memorial of a sacrifice, namely of the grand 
sacrifice. In this sense, our present most learned Metro- 


k Majores certe nostri cum Eucharistie confectionem appellarunt non- 
nunquam commemorativum sacrificium non ita dicebant, quod judica- 
rent hxc vocabula non consistere cum sacrificio vero, ut propterea non esset 
proprie dictum sacrificium, quia esset commemorativum. Alanus de Eu- 
charistia, p. 547. 

1 Cranmer against Gardiner, book v. p. 435. R. Jacobi Epist. ad Perron. 
p.52. Andrews, Resp. ad Bellarm. p. 184. Spalatensis, lib. v. p- 82, 83, 149, 
204, 882, 911. Buckeridge, p. 4. See my Christian Sacrifice, p. 164. Morton, 
book v. p. 440. alias 35, 38. Field, p. 205. Laud. conf. p. 305, 306. Tower- 
son on the Sacraments, p. 169. Payne on the Sacrifice of the Mass, p. 49, 
51, 53, 75. Patrick, Mens. Myst. p. 15, 16, Brevint on the Mass, p. 23. 
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politan,admits of, it, His:words are: ‘In the Christian 
«Church, there is only one proper sacrifice, which, our 
“ Lord offered upon the cross; and consequently Chris- 
“‘ tians cannot partake of any sacrifice in a literal and 
“¢ strict. sense, without allowing transubstantiation,” p. 
262. The Lord’s Supper is “¢ a commemorative sacrifice, or 
“ the memorial of our Lord offered upon the cross; which 
“‘ is. first dedicated to God by prayer and thanksgiving, 
‘‘and afterwards. eaten. by the faithful,” &c. p. 267. 
When it is said, that: Christians cannot partake of any sa- 
crifice in a literal sense, and that there is but one proper 
sacrifice for Christians.to partake of; the meaning, I pre- 
sume, of those few, chosen words is this: we may indeed 
partake of Christ’s sacrifice, a. proper sacrifice, but not in 
a literal sense; for the participation is spirztual: we may 
literally partake of the elements; but then they are not a 
proper. sacrifice, but symbolical, and commemorative ™, be- 
ing that they are memorial signs of the sacrifice, not the 
sacrifice itself. Therefore, upon the. whole, we have. no 
sacrifice to. partake of in a literal sense; for either the sa- 
crifice we partake of is not diteral and proper, or else the 
participation, at least,.is not literal and proper : so stands 
the case.. And what is this but very plainly declaring, 
that the elements are not a proper sacrifice? Well, but is 
it not as plainly declaring, that spiritwal sacrifices are no. 
proper sacrifices, since we have but one proper sacrifice? 
No, it is not declaring any such thing: for, observe the 
words, Christians cannot partake of any sacrifice; it is 
not said, cannot offer, but the thought entirely runs upon 
a sacrifice of participation®. So there is room left to say, 


m «The elements are made the symbols of his body and blood; the par- 
‘* taking whereof is «ull one to the receivers, and does as much assure them’ 
‘* of the favour of God, as if they should eat and drink the real body and 
“* blood of Christ offered upon the cross,’’ p. 263. ‘To eat of the Lord’s 
‘¢ Supper, is to partake of the sacrifice of Christ, which is there commemo- 
“* rated and represented.” Abp. Potter on Church Government, p. 264. 

= Accordingly, these words: are added: ‘‘ Hence it is manifest, that to 
** eat of the Lord’s Supper is to partake of the sacrifice of Christ, which is 
“< there commemorated and represented.’ Ibid. p. 264, 

Sacrifice 
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that we offer proper sacrifices, namely, spiritual sacrifices. 
But will there not also be room left for saying, that we 
offer the elements as a proper sacrifice? No: for if they 
are not a proper sacrifice when participated, they could 
not be such when offered®: if the feeding barely upon 
them amounts not to a feast upon a proper sacrifice, they 
never were a proper sacrifice at all. The words, are so 
exactly chosen, as plainly to exclude the elements from 
being a proper sacrifice, and at the same time not to ex- 
clude our religious services from really being so. This, I 
presume to say, (without his Grace’s leave or knowledge,) 
appears to be his sense, and his whole sense; no way fa- 
vouring the material hypothesis, but the contrary; how- 
ever some may have misconstrued his words, for want of 
considering them with due attention. 

As to the name memorial, it may be noted, that it is 
capable of a twofold meaning; according as it may be ap- 
plied. Apply it to the elements, and so it means. a me- 
morial sign, no sacrifice at all: apply it to the prayers, 
praises, and eucharistical actionsP, and then it means a 
memorial service, and is a sacrifice, a spiritual sacrifice. 
But it is time to take leave. 

IT have now run through the most considerable distinc- 
tions of sacrifice, which have fallen within the compass of 
my observation; and I am willing to hope, that the ex- 
plications here given may be of use, as spreading some 


Sacrifice is here taken in the passive view, as participated, according to 
Dr. Cudworth’s notion of a symbolical feast upon & sacrifice. See my Re- 
view, vol. vii. p. 325, &c. 

o Offered here means offered for consecration ; ‘‘ To consecrate the Lord’s 
«« Supper is so constantly called reorGégey in Greek, and offerre in Latin, 
“ that it is needless to cite any testimonies for them.”” Ibid. 

N. B. The offering for consecration, means no more than presenting them 
to God, in order to have them consecrated into memorial signs, or symbols 
of Christ’s sacrifice, that is, into a commemorative, not real, sacrifice. 

py Recordatio ergo, seu commemoratio, ponitur in rebus sensibilibus. 
Omnia enim memorialia, seu monumenta, sunt sensibilia et patentia sensui : 
ac propterea benedictio illa sensibilis, fractio, distributio, comestio panis sa- 


cramentalis, nobis est memoriale passionis Christi, &c. Spalatens. p. 83. 
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further light upon the subject. Had the difference lain 
in words only 4, (ideas remaining the same,) it would not 
have deserved one moment’s care or thought: but as this 
question had been lately managed, it is too plain, that the 
true idea both of the sacrament and sacrifice had been 
changed into quite another thing; and that such a change 
could not be supported, without making ofher very consi- 
derable changes in the whole system of theology, and in 
points of high consequence both to truth and godliness. 
Wherefore it appeared as necessary to endeavour, with 
all Christian mildness, to set these matters right, as it was 
to “‘ contend earnestly for the faith once delivered unto 
“ the saints.” 

Faxit Deus omnipotens, ut wnt Christi sacrificio vere in- 
nitamur, ac illi rursum rependamus sacrificia nostra gra- 
tiarum actionis, laudis, confessionis nominis sui, vere resi- 
piscentie, poenitentie, beneficentie erga proximos, alio- 
rumque omnium fpietatis officiorum: talibus enim  sacri-— 
Jiciis, exhibebimus nos nec Deo ingratos, nec Christi sa- 
crificio indignos '. 


4 Pfaffius, in the view he took it, and with respect to one learned writer, 
looked upon the dispute as a kind of logomachy, p.53, 344. and pref. p. 7. 
which I noted in Review, vol. vii. p. 345. adding, that there was a good deal 
of truth in what Pfaffius had said, and that a great part of the debate was 
chiefly about names. I have since noted, that the original scheme of a 
principal writer in that cause appeared to me to be little more. Christian 
Sacrifice explained, above, p. 177. But I was well aware, that some writers 
had carried matters a great deal farther. Where a road first divides, two 
travellers may almost shake hands: but if one goes on here, and another 
there, as far as the diverging roads will lead them, they may at length be 
found at a, very wide distance from each other: so it is here. An equivocal 
word, perhaps, or phrase, in which both parties agree, first strikes out two 
very different ideas; and those two ideas, having their different trains or 
connections, do at length carry the two parties off, wide and far from each 
other, into very opposite systems. 

* Cranmer in Collier’s Eccl, Hist. vol. ii. Collection of Records, p. 84, 
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GALAT. V1. 10. 


As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all 
men, especially unto them who are of the household of 


faith. 


THesr words having relation to what went before, it 
may be convenient to look back to the sixth verse of this 
chapter, where the Apostle begins his exhortation to acts 
of charity and kindness towards the ministers of the Gos- 
pel. < Let him,” saith he, “ that is taught in the word 
< communicate to him that teacheth in all good things,” 
that is, in all good offices; particularly those of benefi- 
cence and liberality for their support and maintenance. 
He proceeds in the two next verses to press the duty far- 
ther, from the consideration of God’s strict and impartial 
justice in punishing any omission or neglect of it. “* Be 
“ not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
‘‘ man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth 
& to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but” then, 
for their encouragement, he adds, that “ he that soweth 
‘€to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 
And, to obviate any mistrust about it, he exhorts them 
not to be weary of well doing,” from the certainty of 
the reward attending it, ‘¢ in due season we shall reap, if 
« we faint not.” Then follows, “ As we have therefore 
‘© opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially 
< unto them who are of the household of faith.” This is 
the connection of the words with those foregoing, which 
may be sufficient to let us into the general drift and de- 
sign of them at present ; their more particular explanation 
shall come in due time and place, according to the order 
and method in which I mean to treat of them, as fol- 
lows: 
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I. I shall consider in general the duty of doing good to 
all men; the reasonableness, necessity, and excellency of 
it: ** Let us do good unto all men.” 

II. The limitations of his duty to some particular sea- 
sons; ‘ as we have opportunity: and to particular per- 
sons; “especially unto them who are of the household of 
“ faith.” 

I shall beg leave to detain you a while upon these 
points; and then endeavour briefly to apply the whole to 
the present occasion. 

I. I am to consider in general the duty of doing good 

to all men; the reasonableness, necessity, and excellency 
of it. 
_- It hath pleased Almighty God so to order the affairs of 
_ the world, that the welfare and happiness of mankind 
both present and future shall in a great measure depend 
upon their mutual kindness, their amicable and friendly 
. offices towards one another. Not only our food and rai- 
_ ment, the necessaries and conveniences of life, come in to 
us this way, but even our spiritual food and sustenance, 
our instruction and improvement in piety and virtue, are 
in a great measure owing to the same; we are beholden 
to each other for them. God is pleased to convey his 
mercies and blessings, spiritual and temporal, by the me- 
diation and service of men, making us the dispensers and 
stewards of the bounties of Heaven. He feeds and clothes 
us, while tender and helpless, by the assistance of kind 
parents; instructs us, as we grow up, by masters and 
teachers ;' calls us to our duty by his ministers ; and pro- 
vides for us, all along through our manifold wants and ne- 
cessities, by our friends. Our obligations therefore to do 
_ good, to be kind and serviceable to each other in our re- 
spective capacities,-are Jaid deep in our nature, are the 
necessary result of our state and condition here, are what 
we are all born to, and mainly designed for, and that no 
doubt for very wise and good reasons. 

It would be easy for Almighty God to make every 
man independent upon any but himself, to send us bread 
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from heaven, or to make every thing we have occasion 
for spring up ready to our hands; or he might administer 
to our necessities a thousand other ways, which we know 
not of, without the least assistance or service of our neigh- 
bours. But not to mention other things, where would 
there be that lovely harmony of society consisting of mu- 
tual offices? What charms of conversation would be left 
us, which is rendered so agreeable by our contributing to 
each other’s happiness? What exercise of love and amity, 
which endears us to one another, and so unites us toge- 
ther? In fine, what foundation would there be for the 
many social virtues to which we are trained up here, in 
order to prepare us for much nobler and diviner exercises 
of love hereafter? Love and amity are the delight of hea- 
ven, and make up the blessedness of saints and angels. 
We are therefore taught the practice of those virtues 
now, which in greater perfection are to be our chief em- 
ployment, ,our joy and bliss for ever. And hence per- 
haps it is, that we are made in a manner to depend upon 
one another from the first moment we breathe till our 
last; and that we have all some means or other of being 
useful and beneficial to our kind put into our hands, that 
by the exercise of love and amity in this life we may be 
duly qualified for a better. 

As God has thus taken care, by the very state and con- 
dition of our being, to oblige us to this duty of doing 
good, so to enforce it yet farther, it comes recommended 
to us by our own natural instinct and passions, by the 
best and brightest examples, the most frequent and so- 
lemn exhortations, and the most engaging motives. 

There is no man, who has not very much debauched 
his nature, but finds in himself a very strong propensity 
to acts of mercy and pity upon some special occasions ; 
and feels'a sensible pleasure and satisfaction within arising 
from them. To relieve the needy, to assist the helpless, 
to raise the drooping soul, and to bring comfort to the 
afflicted and heavy laden, these are very delightful and 
pleasurable duties. And it is hard to determine whether 
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the pleasure of bestowing a favour in this manner does 
not equal or even exceed the joy of the receiver. Thus 
by the very bent and inclinations of our nature are we 
incited to do good; we find pain and trouble in resisting 
these inward motions of our own breasts, and are never 
better pleased than when we indulge and gratify them. 
These soft and tender impressions are the dictates of na- 
ture to us, the silent notices of Heaven, and, as it were, 
the still voice of God unto our souls; and so far as we 
yield ourselves up and are conformable to them, we re- 
semble in some measure the Divine love, and copy after 
the pattern which God himself hath set us. To delight 
in doing good is to imitate him in the noblest and most 
charming of his excellences. His wisdom and power are 
infinite, but his goodness is the flower and the perfection 
of both. This is his darling attribute, which he seems most 
to delight and triumph in, and which renders him so Di- 
vine and so adorable a Being. His happiness is infinite, 
too great and too secure to be either heightened or im- 
paired. All that he hath in view, if we may so speak, is 
to communicate some degrees and measures of it; to shed 
abroad his love, and scatter his rich bounties through the 
compass of the wide world. This is the design of the 
creation, and the end of all things. There are as many in- 
stances of his goodness, as there are creatures of his 
making; the heavens and the earth are full of the good- 
ness of the Lord. He is kind even to the brutal part of 
the creation, in giving them being, and preserving it when 
given. ‘* He giveth fodder unto the cattle, and feedeth 
“¢ the young ravens that call upon him; and even the lions 
* roaring after their prey do seek their meat from God,” 
as the Psalmist very elegantly observes. But his kind- 
ness to man is the most remarkable; since it is for his 
sake that both the animate and inanimate part of this 
lower world were created and are preserved. He pro- 
videth for the necessities of all men, as seemeth good to 
his wisdom, in a surprising manner, “ filling their hearts 
“ with joy and gladness.” Aboveall, his marvellous loy- 
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ing-kindness is seen in the provision made for our eternal 
happiness, in his sending his own Son to suffer, bleed, and 
die to save us. And when this Divine Saviour was pleased 
to take upon him our nature, to converse with sinful men, 
all his endeavours were to do them good; and every ac- 
tion of his life and circumstance of his death was a fresh 
instance of it. He healed diseases, cast out devils, fed 
thousands by miracle, at once contributing both to the 
happiness of this life and of that which is to come. He 
laid hold on all opportunities of being kind and service- 
able, and industriously sought out more ;: in fine, his cha- 
racter is summed up in this, that “ he went about doing 
“ good.”” The like may be observed of the whole host 
of heaven, the blessed company of saints and angels, who 
have been always engaged in the same friendly designs, 
constantly employed in doing good. After so many, and 
so great and glorious examples, need we any precept, any 
persuasion, to incite us to this duty? Yet to secure our 
compliance in this point, to imprint and rivet it into our 
hearts and minds, every page almost of the Old and New 
Testament inculcates this lesson to us, and presses it most 
earnestly upon us. There we find God declaring, that he 
prefers the works of charity and mercy to his own more 
immediate service, in as much as he does not stand in 
need of our services, but our brethren do, and may be be- 
nefited by them. He therefore rejects all our prayers 
and praises in comparison, looking upon them as nothing, 
if brought into competition with relieving the widow and 
fatherless in their affliction, or doing good to the bodies 
or the souls of men. There also we find our blessed Sa- 
viour acquainting us with the particulars of the inquiry to 
‘ be made at the last day; whether we have fed the hungry, 
or clothed the naked; given drink to the thirsty, or visit- 
ed the sick and afflicted, to speak comfort to them. And 
there we see that the unprofitable and wicked servant are 
the same in God’s account of them; that it is in vain for 
any man who does no good, to pretend he has done no 
harm: he must answer for his neglects and omissions of 
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this kind. The not doing good, when we might and ought 
to have done it, is. a high crime, and will be enough to con- 
demn us at the great day. So strong, so indispensable are 
our obligations to this duty. Indeed it is the very life and 
soul of Christianity, the sum and substance of all reli- 
gion; and love is the fulfilling both of the Law and the 
Gospel. All other duties either yield to it, or else are im- 
plied in it; and that we may not pretend to want objects 
of compassion and charity, or to grow straitened and nar- 
row in our affections, all mankind have an interest and 
concern in them. No distance of place or time can limit 
the extent of this duty: for our good wishes and prayers 
at least may reach unto the ends of the earth, and be ser- 
viceable where we cannot know it; and the fruits of our 
present services may spring up and grow to all succeed- 
ing generations. No difference in opinions or opposition 
of parties can make void our obligations; for all are ina 
Christian sense neighbours; and we are to “ love our 
*¢ neighbours as ourselves.” No affronts or injuries, no 
injustice, violence, or oppression, ought to stifle our sense 
of this duty; for we are to ‘love our enemies, to do good 
* to them that hate us, and to pray for them that despite- 
“< fully use us and persecute us. If our enemy hunger, we 
‘** must feed him”’ never the less for being such; and ‘¢ if 
“‘ he thirst, we must give him drink; that by so doing,” if 
possible, we may melt him into love and gratitude, “ heap- 
** ing,’”’ as it were, * coals of fire upon his head.”’ And this 
indeed is as great an instance of pity and compassion, as 
curing either the blind or lame; nay, a much greater, thus 
to heal the rage of a distempered mind, and to bring a man 
back again to his right senses. ‘‘ As we have therefore op- 
“ portunity, let us do good unto all men,” whether friends 
or enemies, whether brethren or aliens, to all who can 
stand in need of, and may be any thing the better for us. 

Having thus considered the duty in general, the rea- 
sonableness, necessity, and excellency of it in its largest 
extent, I proceed, in the second place, 

II. To consider the limitation of it to particular times 
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and seasons, “‘ as we have opportunity ;” and to particular 
persons, “ especially unto them who are of the household 
“© of faith.” . 

The words os xaipdv Zyouev are sometimes rendered, 
while we have time; that is, while by the mercy of Al- 
mighty God our frail and uncertain lives are continued. to 
us. And this is evident, that we ought always to be 
«* doing the work of him that sent us, while our day lasts, 
<< and before our night cometh, when no man can work.” 
And so our season for doing good, taken at large, is the 
whole time of our sojourning here in this world. But then 
as to some particular acts and kinds of it, there are some 
special seasons and opportunities proper for them; the 
well-observing of which will be the best means to direct 
us as well what good to do, as in what manner, so as to 
answer the ends and designs of it. And in this sense it 
is, that I would here understand the words of my text, 
<<‘ as we have opportunity.” 

Now these proper seasons or opportunities of doing 
good may be conceived to respect either the persons who 
are to do a kindness, or those it should be done to. In 
regard to the former, every advantage which accrues to 
them, every increase of their substance, power, or ability 
in any kind, affords a fresh occasion; and is, as it were, a 
new opportunity given them for doing good. Does any 
man abound in wealth, and riches flow in upon him? This 
is the season, the opportunity which God hath put into 
his hands, that he may do good by his liberality and 
bounty towards his poorer brethren. Is he witha] ad- 
vanced to great honours, power, and authority? This 
must be looked upon as an opportunity given him of do- 
ing good, by protecting and encouraging virtue and piety, 
by discountenancing and restraining vice and immorality. 
Hath any man, by the blessing of God and his own indus- 
try, attained to a good degree of learning, or by years, 
thought, and experience, to more than ordinary measures 
of wisdom? This then is the season and opportunity for 
his doing good, by instructing the ignorant and unlearn- 
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ed, or by advising and admonishing the unwise and un- 
thinking. Or is he by God’s grace, prayer, and endea- 
vour, arrived to a better sense of religion, and a more ex- 
alted piety, than his neighbours? This likewise is another 
opportunity of doing good, that ‘‘ being himself converted 
“he may then strengthen his brethren.” And, that it 
- may not be thought, that only the rich, great, wise, learn- 
ed, or eminently good, are blessed with opportunities, it 
must be observed, that all others, in different proportions, 
or in different ways, have their opportunities too, and are 
obliged in their respective capacities to do what they can, 
The offices of humanity, civility, and courtesy, lie open 
and common to all; and the very meanest and lowest 
may do good by their honest industry in time of health, 
and at all times by humility, modesty, and peaceable car- 
riage, by good advice, by prayer, or by example. Hi- 
therto I have considered how a man may be said to have 
opportunity with respect to his own power and abilities of 
doing good. 

Next we may observe the like with respect to the 
wants and occasions of others whom we ought to do 
good to. These indeed are innumerable, and we can 
never want opportunities in this sense of any sort or kind. 
‘* The poor we have always with us, and when we will 
“‘ we may do them good.”’ There will be always igno- 
rance, weakness, folly, sin, and misery enough in the 
world, to furnish us with matter for our compassion and 
charity, and to exhaust all our services. But because our 
time is short, our talents few, and our abilities at the 
highest finite and limited; our business must be, out of 
so great variety to choose such instances of doing good 
as we are best qualified for; and of those such as are most 
wanted, or by some peculiar circumstances come more 
particularly recommended to us. Some special times and 
occasions may require our service more than others; and 
some opportunities may be offered, which, if not presently 
laid hold on, may be lost for ever. On this account the 
offices of loye and charity may reasonably be distinguish-. 
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ed into two sorts, constant and occasional, from the mat- 
ter or the objects of them. We are constantly obliged 
to be doing good, of some kind or other, in proportion to 
our abilities; and the ordinary standing necessities of 
mankind afford constant matter for it. But besides this, 
we are also occasionally obliged to exert ourselves with 
greater zeal, vigour, and activity upon some special emer- 
gencies, and very urgent and pressing engagements. As 
if a church and nation be in present danger of sinking into 
heresy and schism, profaneness, irreligion, or atheism ; 
this is a special opportunity, calling for as special assist- 
ance 5 and at such a time all, who are capable of doing 
any good service, are obliged forthwith to employ their 
wits, tongues, pens, interest, and authority for the pre- 
vention and cure of such a threatening mischief. In cases 
of inferior and private concern, for instance, if any person 
or persons are nearly reduced to extremities, labouring 
under some heavy and severe pressures, and not being able 
to subsist, if not speedily relieved by kind neighbours ; 
such opportunities as these are what no good Christian, 
who has any bowels of compassion, no good heathen, 
would let slip from him. In this sense therefore, ‘* as 
<¢ we have opportunity” offered, “ let us do good unto all 
“ men,” after the example of the good Samaritan, laid 
down for a rule of practice by our blessed Saviour in all 
cases of this nature. 

There is another limitation of this duty, taken notice of 
in my text, and that is, to particular persons, as well as to 
times. Not that any persons, whom it may be in our 
power to serve, are to be excluded from our charity; only 
it may admit of different degrees, and is principally to be 
applied to some more than others: we may be allowed 
both in our constant and occasional charities to make a 
difference in regard to the quality and circumstances of 
the persons, and when all cannot be equally served, to 
prefer the most deserving. We are to “ do good unto all 
“¢ men, but especially unto the household of faith ;” that is, 
to Christ’s church or family, and those particularly whose 
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labours and services most eminently deserve and require 
it; to them especially, in whose support and welfare the 
interest of religion, the honour of God, and the good of 
souls is so deeply concerned. Where other circumstances 
are equal, or but nearly equal, the value and character of 
the person, or the relation to us, ought to give them the 
preference in our charitable offices, and to entitle them to 
our first and best services. Indeed a stranger, or even an 
enemy in extremities, is to be relieved before a friend or a 
brother who is in no such want of us; for the offices of 
humanity seem equally due to them as men, and a bare 
convenience of one may reasonably be postponed, and 
give way to the extremities of the other. But where this 
is not the case, or where both seem to lie under almost 
equal necessities, there certainly a man may be allowed 
and even obliged more especially to assist his friends be- 
fore his enemies, brethren before aliens, Christians before 
heathens, kindred before acquaintance, good and well- 
deserving before those who have less pretensions; and 
though we may be willing to assist all or any of them 
as we are able, and as we see proper occasions, yet to- 
wards some more especially we may give a loose to our 
affections, and be enlarged in our bowels of compassion 3 
may open both our hearts and hands to receive and em- 
brace them, and even overflow in our kindness and bounty 
towards them. To feed the hungry, and clothe the naked, 
is kind and Christian, though the persons so relieved be 
strangers and aliens, and even useless or ill-deserving. 
But if such offices be done to Christians, and good Chris- 
tians, and such as have deserved well by their pious and 
painful endeavours, then the charity is the greater, as the 
design of it is nobler, and the good effect of it more diffu- 
sive, lasting, and beneficial than the other. The rule then 
which the voice of nature and reason, as well as the laws 
of God, have marked out for our charities, is this, that if 
at any time we can serve the honour of God and the in- 
terests of the public more by one sort of charity than an- 
other, or by relieving some persons before others, and in 
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one particular manner beyond any else, we are always to 
choose that which may probably do. most good, may 
spread the widest and last the longest. Thus to relieve 
any persons in necessity is an act of humanity and Chris- 
tian charity; but more so, if they are persons of uncom- 
mon merit, or undeserved sufferings; and relieving them 
in such a way as shall promote the welfare of their souls, 
makes it yet more excellent than if it concerned only 
their bodily wants; and if it be at the same time useful 
and beneficial to many more besides, it is then better than 
if it were confined to them only; and if the influence of it 
may reach to after ages, it is a nobler height of charity 
than if it should conclude with the present. 

Having thus shown the nature and measures: of the 
duty, and what sort of management is requisite to: make 
it the most excellent and valuable in the sight of God and 
man, it may now be proper to come to the application of 
all to the particular instance of it now before us, which 
calls for our returns of gratitude, our joyful praises and 
thanksgivings at this day. 

III. Of all the methods and contrivances of doing good, 
there is none more excellent and praiseworthy than that 
of founding schools and universities for the propagation of 
religion and sound learning. This seems to imply and 
contain under it all other instances of doing good, is a 
large and complicated charity, reaching’ both to the bo- 
dies and souls of men; to private persons and the public 
weal, to present and to future ages. 

The first, but least thing to be considered in it, is the 
provision thereby made for a set number of persons suc- 
cessively to live creditably and comfortably in their gene- 
ration. This is in itself a nobler height of Christian cha- 
rity than dealing our bread to the hungry, or clothes to 
the naked. For the provision herein made is large and 
generous; it is a remedy not only against present but fu- 
ture wants; and hinders such evils from being ever felt, as 
the other only are designed to remove ; and is therefore as 
much better, as it would be to have prevented a stroke 
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while it is threatened only at a distance, than afterwards 
to heal the wound. 

Besides this, the persons thus provided for as to bodily 
necessities, are at the same time put into the most happy 
circumstances that can be with regard to their souls. 
Many perhaps thus brought up might in some other me- 
thod of life, in trade or in merchandise, have enriched 
themselves more; but they could never have been placed 
in a better way for eternity, nor set out with a fairer or a 
more promising prospect. For besides the advantage of 
good books, and, what is more, of good men, as well for 
instruction as example; besides the benefits of regularity 
and discipline, and the daily, stated exercises of devotion ; 
the freedom and disincumbrance from cares and business, 
the leisure and liberty they enjoy in such places, give the 
greatest encouragement to the study of piety and virtue, 
and make way for the highest and noblest improvement 
of the mind. ‘ He that hath little business shall become 
‘ wise,” saith the son of Sirach, and we may say, good 
too, for the same reason; for leisure is a foundation for 
both. While secular care and multiplicity of engage- 
ments disturb and even distract a great part of mankind, 
here our very business, which for the pleasure of it is 
but diversion, tends also to regulate and compose the 
soul; and we have little else to do, if we rightly consider 
it, but to be advancing and improving daily in all wisdom 
and virtue, and to be laying up a good foundation for the 
time to come, that we may “ lay hold on eternal life.’”’ 
How blessed then are the fruits of such public charities, 
to which so many may in a great measure owe not only 
their comfortable subsistence here, but their eternal hap- 
piness hereafter ! 

Yet this is not all, nor a thousandth part of the benefits 
arising from them: they are not confined to those persons 
only who are immediately concerned in them, but are of 
universal influence, are spread wide and far, and can nei- 
ther be numbered nor measured for greatness. From these 
fountains come wise and able men, for the service of 
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Church and State, for the ornament and defence of both: 
by these, a nation is made happy, and religion grows and 
prospers: by these, wise counsels are framed, and under 
God the course of the world steered: by these, justice 
and fidelity are kept up, the peace and harmony of so- 
ciety maintained, order and government preserved. Ina 
word, by these, multitudes are trained up to all the virtues 
of the civil and social life, and at the same time qualified 
to become citizens of heaven. 

I shall but just observe farther of these public charities, 
that as the happy effects of them are almost unlimited as 
to place, so are they in a manner as to time too. Late 
posterity may enjoy the blessed fruits of them as well as 
we, who live behind many others; and the children which 
are yet unborn may praise the Lord for them. As time 
drives on, and one age succeeds another, these unexhaust- 
ed mines are daily productive of new blessings to en- 
lighten and enrich mankind. From these fruitful stores 
may yet arise lights and ornaments to the Church; pa- 
triots and counsellors to support the State; wise, great, 
and good men to supply the necessities of this world, and 

‘to fill the mansions of the other. / 

It might be easy to enlarge upon this head, and may 
be difficult to contain; but I know not whether I could 
be excused for having said so much on matters so well 
known and understood by all here, were it not that the 
occasion is as proper as the subject is inviting; and be- 
‘sides, the clamours of some against these venerable so- 
cieties, and the institution of them, have made it the 
more necessary to speak out, and to open our most just 
pretensions, as well for the honour of our pious founders, 
as our own vindication. It has been the humour of some 
persons, with what reason or justice let the world judge, 
to defame and decry these nurseries of religion, some- 
times as useless, at other times hurtful to the public; and 
to discourage as much as possible the youth of the nation 
from resorting to’'them. The learning there taught, be- 
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cause perhaps above their capacities, passes with them 
for pedantry; their principles, because loyal, are prin- 
ciples of slavery; and their methods of instruction, be- 
cause different from the schemes of some modern pro- 
jectors, are reckoned old and superannuated. Now if 
what these men pretend be true, we should appear, me- 
thinks, with no very good grace upon this occasion, and 
should be but ill employed in reciting the names of our 
benefactors, only to publish their shame for having mis- 
placed their charities, and thereby done such mischief to 
the world. But our comfort is, that the pretences of 
these men are so easily seen through, as not to bear re- 
futing. Had they singled out some particular persons, 
and there placed their censure, their modesty perhaps had 
been commendable, and their attempts feasible: but when 
they presume to strike at whole bodies, and throw their 
scandal at large, this treatment is too coarse, and the ma- 
nagement too gross, to go down even with the unthinking 
vulgar. 

Enough has been said already to show (and it is visible 
to all the world) how much the public has been indebted, 
and ever will be, to the founders of such religious societies, 
and the worthy members of them. But no wonder, if, 
when empirics profess the art of medicine, the sounder 
and abler physicians be decried. While ignorance or 
lusts, pride or faction, are predominant with some, what 
wonder is it, if these learned bodies, which are so directly 
opposite to them, and I hope will ever be so, fall under 
their censure? Such enemies we shall ever have, and it is 
our glory to have such. These places were designed to 
combat ignorance and vice, and to stand in direct opposi- 
tion to them. The world would not be so sensible of the 
great need they have of them, were it not for such men, 
as make it their business. to oppose them. The louder 
they exclaim against them, the more do they publish and 
proclaim to all wise judges the great. usefulness and ne- 
cessity of them. When they grow impatient of the curb, 
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and are so fretted with it, they do but show how much 
they wanted it, and how much more unruly and unma- 
nageable they had been without it. 

But leaving these gentlemen to be better handled by 
those who shall think it worth their while to do it in a 
more public way, I shall beg leave to close all with a few 
short advices suitable to the present occasion. 

How ought we in the first place to bless the memory 
of our pious founders and benefactors, who under God 
have been the authors and contrivers of so much good to 
mankind; who have thereto contributed so largely and 
generously, and yet contribute, and will continue to do 
so, in effect, to the end of the world! If * they who turn 
‘‘ many to righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever 
“and ever,” how great must be their glory, how ample 
their rewards, who have been so remarkably instrumental 
in reforming the world, not only encouraging true piety 
and goodness while they lived, by counsel, by command, 
and by example, but perpetuating these great designs to 
all after ages, taking care that there never may be want- 
ing a supply of such persons, whose business it should be 
to instruct the ignorant, to convert the wicked, to multi- 
ply the number of God’s saints on earth, and to enlarge 
the company of the blessed in heaven ! 

And how ought we to return our humblest thanks and 
praises to Almighty God, for putting into their hearts 
such good and great designs; for bringing them to per- 
fection, giving success to them, and showering down his 
mercies and blessings upon them ! 

Let us from hence learn to have a just sense of the ho- 
nour and happiness we enjoy, that we may the better an- 
swer the ends of it. Let us often reflect that we are train- 
ed up here in order to be qualified in some measure to 
enlighten and reform the world; that a great deal depends 
upon our making a right use of the present season; that 
by improving ourselves we shall be enabled also to im- 
prove others, and contribute singly to make thousands 
both wiser and better, and to bring them on to heaven 
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with us. Let us therefore pursue our studies with in- 
dustry and care, having always our eye fixed upon the 
great end and design of them; the glory of God, and the 
good of mankind. This may serve to regulate our searches 
after knowledge, and fix their due bounds and measures 
better than all the rules of philosophy or logic. It is 
easy for a man to know, who knows any thing of him- 
self, in what sort of study he may improve most, and be 
most useful to the world; and the-same consideration 
will be a safe rule to direct him how far it may be proper 
to pursue it; so far certainly, and no farther than as it 
may turn to a good use, and may not prevent some 
greater good, which he might and ought to have been 
doing in the mean time. To our searches after know- 
ledge we are more especially to be careful to join the 
practice of true piety, and to begin with reforming our- 
selves, if ever we hope to reform others. This will go 
farther towards improving and bettering mankind than 
the most refined and elevated knowledge, or the greatest 
compass of learning; and without this, it is to be feared, we 
can do but little good to others, and yet less to ourselves. 
The present age, to say the least of it, is bad enough; and 
if all, who are thus religiously educated, were as good as 
they should be, and were to join their best endeavours, 
they would yet find it work enough to improve and re- 
form it. But if some of these also should run in with the 
crowd, and by their bad example or counsel turn seducers 
and corrupters, like the libertines of the times; if they 
spread the poison which it should be their business to 
draw out, and heighten the distemper which they ought 
to heal; then the case would be yet more justly deplor- 
able, and *“‘ woe to those persons by whom the offence 
“ cometh,” strict and severe will be their condemnation. 
But I shall not go on in any such melancholy reflec- 
tions, which I hope-can concern very few here. Nor 
shall I venture beyond these few hints to be farther te- 
dious in this assembly, where are present so many whose 
own better thoughts will be a safe direction to them- 
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selves, and their examples the most persuasive sermons to 
others. May Almighty God bless the endeavours of all 
such, reward their services, and increase their numbers, 
and grant us all to be like-minded, striving in nothing but 
how we may best promote the glory of God, the good of 
mankind, and the salvation of our own souls. 
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2 SAM. Xx. I, 2 


And there happened to be there a man of Belial, whose 
name was Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite: and 
he blew a trumpet, and said, We have no part in David, 
neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse: every man 
to his tenis, O Israel. 

So every man of Israel went up from after David, and fol- 
lowed Sheba the son of Bichri: but the men of Judah 
clave unto their king, from Jordan even to Jerusalem. — 


Tuts and the foregoing chapter give us the history of 
the rise, progress, and conclusion of an unnatural rebellion 
raised against good King David: one that appeared formi- 
dable, and might have been of unhappy consequence to 
him and his kingdoms, had not his timely care and vigi- 
lance (with the blessing of God thereupon) seasonably 
suppressed it. The narrative of the matter is this. 

King David had been some time absent from his royal 
city, having “ fled out of the land for Absalom.” But as 
soon as the death of Absalom had removed all difficulties, 
‘¢ the people were at strife throughout all the tribes of 
< Israel,” about bringing the King back to Jerusalem, to 
reinstate him in his throne. 

The King, hearing of the zeal and concern which his — 
subjects of Israel had for him, thought proper to intimate 
it to the elders of Judah, inviting them, as being nearest 
akin to him, of the same tribe with himself, his brethren, 
his Lones, and his flesh°, as himself expresseth it, to come 
to him with all convenient speed, that they might not be 
«the last to bring back the King.” . 

By this affectionate and endearing message, “ he bowed 
- «the heart of all the men of Judah, even as the heart of 


a 2 Sam. xix, 9. b Vers Fle. ce Ver. 12, 
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“one man, so that they sent this word unto the King, 
«* Return thou, and all thy servants4.’’ And soon after 
they went in person to meet him, and to conduct him over 
Jordan®¢, in his way to Jerusalem. 

While the men of Judah were thus paying their early 
offices of duty and respect to their royal master, the men 
of Israel, thinking themselves neglected and postponed, in 
a matter which concerned their honour and their interest, 
began to be full of anger and resentment against their 
brethren of Judah; and accordingly came to the King 
with remonstrances and complaints against them. “ Why 
‘‘ have our brethren, the men of Judah, stolen thee away, 
‘‘ and have brought the King and his household, and all 
“ David’s men with him, over Jordanf?’’ To which the 
men of Judah replied very justly, that the reason was, 
because the King was near of kin& to them; intimating 
withal, that what they did, was not so much with an eye to 
their own advantage, (not having “ eaten at all of the 
“< King’s cost,’’) as out of their particular duty and af- 
fection to their sovereign, to whom they were so nearly 
related. 

This did not satisfy: but still the Israelites insisted, that 
they had “ ten parts in the King 4,” according to the num- 
ber of their tribes, and therefore “* more right in David” 
than the other: and “ why then,” say they, “ did ye de- 
“* spise us, that our advice should not be first had in 
* bringing back our King?” The men of Judah being 
hereby warmed and irritated, gave them rough language 
in return; and ‘* their words were fiercer than the words 
“* of the men of Israel.’ 

And now matters began to look towards a rupture. 
Which yet, very probably, might have been prevented, 
but that “ there happened to be there a man of Belial,” 
a factious, turbulent man, (one who probably had had an 
inveterate hatred to the house of David;) whose name was 


4 2 Sam: xix, 14, © Ver. 15. f Ver. 41, 
® Ver, 42, & Ver. 43. 
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« Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite,” perhaps of the 
house and lineage of Saul, as was Shimei: he knowing 
how to take advantage of a popular discontent, and want- 
ing not the will to do it, presently “ blew a trumpet, and 
<‘ said, We have no part in David, neither have we inhe- 
“ ritance in the son of Jesse: every man to his tents, O 
« Tsrael”’ As much as to say, “ We, of the tribes of Is- 
<¢ rael, are dismissed from King David; and have no far- 
<¢ ther interest or concern with him. He has discarded us, 
“to take our brethren in; and has no regard but to the 
< house of Judah. To your tents, O Israel: and look ye 
< out for another king.” This was putting the most invi- 
dious and malicious construction upon what had been 
done that could be; and was turning the rage of the 
discontented people upon the King himself, who had no 
way affronted them, except it was by his inviting and ad- 
mitting the men of Judah, which he had so great reason 
to do. 

But when men’s minds are sore, and fretted with con- 
tention, they are very apt to run into extremes, and to 
take every thing by the worst handle; and ‘‘ so every 
<é man of Israel went up from after David,” (deserted and 
revolted from him,) “and followed Sheba the son of 
<‘ Bichri.” It was presently made a party concern, and 
accordingly all that were there joined in it. Some, we 
may suppose, out of resentment and ill will; and others 
out of fear or shame; lest they should seem unconcerned 
for, or regardless of, what was, or what was pretended to 
be, the common cause of their brethren. 

By “every man of Israel,” in the text, we are not to 
understand all the ten tribes; but that part only who 
were there present ; all that came to conduct the King 
over Jordan; probably a small number in comparison to 
the whole. 

“ The men of Judah”’ however, as well out of affection 
_and bounden duty, as because they had been the unhappy 
occasion of the others revolt, “clave unto their King from 
«* Jordan even to Jerusalem,” conducting him all the way 
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to his royal seat, placing him in his throne, and steadily 
adhering to his interest, against all opposers. 

No sooner had the King dispatched his necessary affairs, 
but he * assembled the men of Judahi” together, think- 
ing it high time to look after the growing rebellion. For 
Sheba was so vigilant, that “he went through all the 
‘‘ tribes of Israel*,’’ poisoning the minds of the King’s 
loyal subjects, and drawing many after him. King David 
was sufficiently apprehensive of it; and therefore suddenly 
gave orders to his forces to pursue him. !¢ David said to 
*« Abishai, Now shall Sheba the son of Bichri do us more 
“‘ harm than did Absalom: take thou thy lord’s servants, 
“‘ and pursue after him, lest he get him fenced cities, and 
** escape us. 

“* And there went out after him Joab’s men, and the 
** Cherethites, and the Pelethites, and all the mighty men: 
“‘and they went out of Jerusalem to pursue after” him 
with all expedition, to stop his progress, and thereby to 
prevent a general defection of the tribes. This so season- 
able and prudent dispatch of the King’s forces had, by the 
blessing of God, its desired effect. 

Sheba was in a little time besieged and blocked up, at 
the place of his rendezvous, which was Abel of Beth- 
maachah™; and the people of the town, either out of 
a sense of loyalty, or out of tenderness for themselves, 
finding they had no other remedy, were glad to capitulate, 
and to buy their peace at the price of the traitor’s head. 
Upon this they dispersed, and the rebellion ended. This 
is a brief but full account of the matter of fact. These 
things, no doubt, “¢ were written for our admonition,” and 
may be useful to us when carefully considered. My de- 
sign is, Sac 

1. To draw such reflections and observations as naturally 
occur to us, from the contents of the foregoing history. 

2. To make some brief application of them, so far as is 
suitable, to the occasion of this day’s solemnity. 


i 2)\Sams xx. 3; 4. k Ver. 14, 'Ver, 6, 7. uw Ver, 15. 
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3. To conclude the whole with a few practical advices 
proper to the place and audience. 

I. I am to draw such reflections and observations, as 
may naturally occur to us, from the contents of the fore- 
going history. 

1. And the first is, how men’s passions, beginning often 
from some very slight and inconsiderable occasions, swell, 
by degrees, to an amazing height ; and carry them farther 
than they at first intended, or so much as suspected; even 
to things which themselves, when cool and sedate, would 
have heartily abhorred. 

How small and trifling a circumstance was it, (if rightly 
considered,) that the men of Judah happened to come first 
to the King; and were beforehand with their brethren of 
Israel, in paying their dutiful addresses to him. Might it 
not have contented the men of Israel, that their own 
hearts were loyal, that they meant the same thing with 
the other, had done their best to signify it, and only failed 
in a small circumstance of time, and that not through any 
neglect or fault of theirs, but by being prevented by their 
brethren? Was it worth contending so eagerly, who 
should be there first to conduct the King over Jordan, 
so long as both were agreed in the principal matter, that 
he ought to be conducted; and that it was for the com- 
mon interest that he should return, and be set at the head 
of his people? Admitting that the men of Judah had the 
advantage by ingratiating themselves first with the King: 
yet was this any thing more than what was very natural 
for men to take, when they had so fair an opportunity for 
it; or than the men of Israel themselves would gladly 
have taken in the like circumstances, and have approved 
very well, when it had been their own? Could one ever 
have imagined, that this should be thought reason suffi- 
cient to justify a revolt, and the taking up arms against 
their sovereign? Had it been told the Israelites before- 
hand, what monstrous extravagances they should run 
into; that they should engage in a rebellion against the 
Lord’s anointed, and enter into measures equally destruc- 
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tive to their country and themselves; that they should 
run the risk of sacrificing the lives of many innocent sub- 
jects; of bringing destruction and desolation on many 
well deserving families; of filling their country with cries 
and tears, laying cities waste, or burying them in blood 
and ashes: had these or the like scenes of barbarity and 
cruelty (the certain attendants of a civil war of any long 
continuance) been represented to them in their blackest 
colours beforehand; which of them might not have said, 
as Hazael to the prophet, ‘* What, is thy servant a dog, 
‘¢ that he should do this great thing” ?”’ 

But when once men give way to their unruly passions, 
they are no longer masters of their own thoughts or de- 
signs; but are hurried on by an impetuous force. Con- 
sideration leaves them, and they advance by imperceptible 
steps so far, that they know not how to retreat. ‘* The 
“* beginning of strife is,’”’ (as the Wise Man observes,) “ as 
‘‘ when one letteth out water®.”’ It rages and swells more 
and more, till it makes an inundation, and overflows a 
country. 

The contest between the men of Judah and the Israel- 
ites was at first little more than a strong passion for the 
King’s interest and their country’s good; joined with 
some impatience, that any should rival or go beyond them 
in it. Thus far it was laudable and generous; and had it 
stopped here, all had been well. But they proceeded to 
quarrel with each other, until both were inflamed to the 
utmost. A rupture ensues, a secession follows, and the 
next step is rebellion. 

2. You may please to observe farther, that the contest, 
however sharp and fierce before, had never come to that 
height it did, had not there happened to be a Sheba 
amongst them, to low the trumpet to sedition and rebel- 
lion. Artful representations, and studied disguises; invi- 
dious constructions, and malicious aggravations; these 
were what fired their passions to the utmost, and turned 
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them into fury. Then they were prepared to go any lengths 
with their leader. Then they flew off in rage from that 
very King, whom, but a little while before, they beheld 
with the greatest respect and veneration. ~ 

And here I cannot but reflect a little upon the nature of 
incendiaries, the leaders and promoters of tumults and se- 
ditions; how mischievous a sort of men they are; how 
dangerous to any state or kingdom. Generally speaking, 
the bulk or body of any people are disposed to be peace- 
able and quiet. They love to mind their own proper busi- 
ness; and would of themselves be easy almost under any 
government. They would never think of rebelling, till 
loaded with oppressions; such, as it were better to die, 
than to bear any longer. Reason, or the love of peace, or 
the public good, or their own private interest, would in- 
cline them to lie still, and bind them down to submission 
and order. There is no pleasure or safety in seditions and 
riots, which should make men fond of being active in 
them. They are first drawn in by artificial insinuations 
and crafty pretences: such as they have neither skill, nor 
inclination, nor leisure to inquire into, but, as Scripture 
observes of some that followed Absalom, “ they go in 
‘¢ their simplicity, and they know not any thingP.” The 
consequence however is the same, when once their pas- 
sions are wound up to-a pitch, whatever were the motives, 
real or imaginary, which raised them. This their design- 
ing leaders know; and they understand too well what use 
to make of it. But, 

3. We are next to take notice, what absurd and incon- 
sistent things men are hurried into, by a predominant 
humour or passion ; heightening and increasing those very 
evils, seeming or real, which they seek to redress. 

The apprehension of being second only in the King’s fa- 
your was what much’afflicted the men of Israel. What 
course do they take to remedy this grievance? Not the 
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true and only pious or prudent method, that of patience 
and meekness, of dutiful and loyal behaviour, of zeal for 
the King’s service, and for the honour and interest of their 
country ; which must have gained them the favour and 
affection of their sovereign, and the love and esteem of all 
wise and good men: but the direct contrary. They rebel 
against that sovereign, whose favour they so much de- 
sired, and slight the happiness which they courted. And 
how were they now to better their circumstances, or to 
redress the grievance complained of ? Could they hope for 
a milder, gentler, or better prince than King David? Or 
could any of them be secure that, under:a new govern- 
ment, they might not as soon break out into factions and 
parties, and as soon supplant or ruin one another? Be- 
sides, how could they expect that God should give suc- 
cess to a design so ill formed, and laid in perfidiousness 
and treason? Or if he should, that the success itself might 
not prove a snare and a curse to them; as it is the usual 
method of Divine Providence to make the prosperity of 
wicked men, first or last, an inlet to their greater misery ? 
We find this eminently verified in those very Israelites, 
within a reign or two after. They were displeased at some 
rough usage they had met with from their king Reho- 
boam ; and they “rebelled against the house of David4’”? 
from that day. This God was pleased to permit, partly in 
consequence of what he had denounced against Solomont; 
and partly by way of penalty to the Israelites themselves ; 
who had been partakers in his sins. The issue of this 
was, that, as they revolted from their lawful sovereign, so 
they revolted from their religion too, and went out of re- 
bellion into idolatry. When principles of morality once 
sit loose upon men, it is not to be expected that principles 
of religion will stay long. But to proceed. 

Another grievance which lay heavy upon the minds of 
the Israelites was the appearing slight and contempt — 
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thrown upon them by the men of Judah. But is sedition 
the way to take off contempt? Or is rebellion the ready 
road to honour? Would not a manly and generous beha- 
viour, a steady loyalty to their lawful sovereign, a noble 
ardour for the true good of their country, not to be shaken 
by any private resentment or impotent passion; would 
not this have abundantly retrieved their honour, and have 
set them above contempt and obloquy? Would not this 
have been infinitely better than to betray a weak mind, or 
a corrupt heart ; the surest way to render any person con- 
temptible, as the contrary is to create reverence and re- 
spect? Besides that if such designs fail of success, (as 
they commonly do,) the contempt is so far from being re- 
moved, that it returns upon them with double and triple 
weight. Thus it proved in the case before us. God was 
pleased to defeat their wicked purposes. Their leader 
suffered, and the rest were content to bear much greater 
ignominy than what they first complained of. 

Another thing, which we may reasonably suppose af- 
flicted the Israelites, was, that they knew not how other- 
wise to be revenged on the men of Judah. But it should 
have been considered, that all such desire of revenge is 
both foolish and hurtful: hurtful to the world, and most 
of all generally to the enraged persons themselves, bothas 
to the inward torment it carries with it, and the ill effects and 
consequences of it. The mischief which they intended for 
others, (as is usual in such cases,) fell chiefly upon them- 
selves. And the unhappy men found, to their sorrow, that 
it would have been infinitely better to have borne a slight 
grievance, than to have ventured upon unwarrantable me- 
thods of redressing it. 

- 4. You may please to observe farther, how strong and 
invincible the prevalence of some passions is for the time, 
maugre all the remonstrances of religion, or even common 
humanity. As to religion, could not the men of Israel 
have'reflected what a great and crying sin they were run- 
ning into? That they were to lift up their hands against 
the Lord’s anointed; the maa whom they knew to be 
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chosen of God, * to feed his people Israel,’ and to be 
“< a captain over Israel ;’”? whom they had solemnly sworn 
to, or “ made a league with, in Hebron before the Lord,” 
and “anointed king over Israels.” Notwithstanding all 
which, upon slight pretences, they rebel against him. So 
little does a sense of religion avail, when men are under 
the power of strong resentments, and so true is it, (how- 
ever melancholy a truth it be,) that nature, corrupt nature, 
will, for the most part, prevail over duty and principle. 
And hence it is, that the strength of any government, ge- 
nerally, lies more in the affections, than in the consciences 
of the people. This is the less to be wondered at, since 
even the common principles of humanity, strong as they 
are in most persons, yet bend and yield to unruly passions. 
Had the rebel Israelites had any pity or compassion left 
either for enemies or friends ; any tenderness for their na- 
tive country, which they were endeavouring to lay waste; 
any bowels for their brethren, whose blood they had a 
mind to spill; any consideration for the cries or tears, the 
frights or agonies, of such as they were blindly hasting 
on to ravage, plunder, murder, and destroy ; they could 
never have entered, upon so slight motives, into so rash 
and desperate an undertaking. But I proceed, 

5» To observe, what is of more comfortable considera- 
tion to us, that such violent and impetuous passions, as 
make men deaf to the remonstrances of religion and hu- 
manity, seldom last long. 

No sooner was Sheba, the promoter of the mischief, re- 
moved, but the people whom he had seduced, cooled into 
duty and order, grew calm and easy. As it was a sudden 
passion which hurried them on, fed by mistakes and mis- 
constructions; so it died upon the first check and disap- 
pointment. They returned to their allegiance, and the 
King lived peaceably ever after. 

A state of anger and resentment, fierceness and bitter- 
ness, is not the natural state of man’s mind. It requires 
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some outward force and violence, as to raise it at first, so 
to keep it up afterwards. Afflictions will bow it down, 
or reflections calm it, or time will wear it out, if no new 
fuel be administered to revive it. Thus it happened in the 
instance which I have been considering: and thus, I hope, 
it hath happened also in the nearer instance which I am 
next to consider; and which gave occasion to this day’s: 
joyful thanksgiving. 

But when I say joyful, mistake me not, as if I thought 
it all matter of joy and triumph, without a proper mixture 
of compassion, shame, and sorrow. This is not like the 
triumph over a foreign enemy; nor does it become us to 
show our rejoicings in the same manner, or with the 
same unbounded freedoms. For though the blessing of 
Heaven be as great, or greater, and the Divine goodness 
as remarkable, in putting an end to a rebellion, and pre- 
venting a civil war at home, as in repeated victories abroad : 
yet there is a tenderness due to the misfortunes of our 
fellow subjects; and not of those only who spent their 
loyal blood in the service of their king and country, but 
of them likewise who were unwarily drawn in and enticed 
the other way, and have either fallen in battle, or have 
died ingloriously by the hands of justice: or of such as 
still survive ; but are too much filled with shame or grief, 
to rejoice with us; and such also as have their minds so 
unhappily divided, between private affections and the pub- 
lic good, that they are not yet able to have a full and per- 
fect sense of the blessings of Heaven, or to relish the hap- 
piness of their country. These and the like considerations 
must cast a damp upon our joy, on this occasion; and 
render it something like to what a man feels within him- 
self, when by the loss of his limbs he has had the good 
fortune to preserve his body. This shall make me the 
more tender of speaking to the case in hand: and it were 
well if we could draw a veil over what can hardly be re- 
membered without a silent shame and sorrow for it. I 


shall however proceed to my second general head, 
namely, 
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II. To make some brief application of the foregoing 
reflections to the occasion of this day’s solemnity. 

I shall not minutely consider (nor indeed do I pretend 
to know) the birth and rise, or the particular springs and 
motives of the late rebellion. 

1. Only I shall beg leave to observe in general, what is 
open and visible to all, that passion and resentment had 
the greatest hand in it; as it is the best excuse for it: I 
mean in those who were professed Protestants; and such 
of them especially, as had no scruple about the settlement 
in the late reign, nor in the beginning of this, nor since, if 
we may be allowed to think (as certainly we may) that a 
man is not influenced by any principles of conscience, who 
at the same time swears, and acts against it. 

Title indeed was here pretended, as is usual in such 
cases. But whoever considers that the pretended title had 
been, in a manner, universally disowned and disclaimed in 
the two preceding reigns, and frequently rejected by the 
whole legislature, and abjured by men almost of all ranks, 
orders, or denominations amongst us, both then and since, 
will easily allow that title was the pretence only, and dis- 
gusts and discontents’ the true motives. Which reminds 
me of an observation made by a great statesman and a 
‘polite writer of our ownt; “that upon the disputes of 
‘ right and title to the crown, between the two roses, or 
“ races, of York and Lancaster, the popular discontents at 
‘‘ the present reign made way for the succession of anew 
“‘ pretender, more than any regards of right or justice in 
‘‘ their title; which served only to cover the bent and hu- 
‘* mour of the people to such a change.” Men may pre- 
tend conscience for their humours, their passions, their 
follies, their vices; and it is frequent enough so to do; 
and not easy to discover whether they are sincere or no, 
while they act consistently with themselves. But it must 
be a strange sort of conscience, that cannot be brought to 
comply with a government, and yet can be brought to 
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swear to it: which is full of scruples about so uncertain a 
thing as the pretended title, and yet has no scruple about 
so plain and clear a thing as the obligation of an oath: 
which dares not give up some supposed rights of another, 
on any consideration whatever, for fear of damnation; and 
yet is not afraid to give up the very bonds and links of 
human society, and the most sacred ties of all govern- 
ments; in a word, to make God’s name cheap, his autho- 
rity contemptible, and his vengeance despicable in the eye 
of the world. But to proceed, 

2. I crave leave to observe next, that it may reasonably 
be presumed, that matters had never proceeded so far as 
to an open rebellion, had they not been industriously and 
artfully managed by the Shebas of our land, the emissa- 
ries of the Church of Rome; I mean the professed Papists : 
men of the most inveterate hatred to our religion, laws, 
and establishment, and to whatever tends to the prosperity 
and honour of the English Church or the English nation ; 
who have been contriving all imaginable ways to blast 
and ruin our happy Reformation from the first commenc- 
ing of it; have been concerned almost in every commo- 
tion of State, and active in every rebellion; feeding upon 
our factions, and rejoicing daily in our unhappy divisions. 
These, as is well known, were the chief promoters of the 
late disturbances ; actuated with revenge against our king, 
our country, our laws, and constitution; and with a zeal 
for that Church, which scruples not to allow, and even to 
bless and sanctify, any fraud or deceit, any treachery or 
perfidiousness, any rage or violence, in order to extirpate 
what they call heresy, and to carry on the cause of their 
own superstition and idolatry. How would they rejoice 
and insult over us, to find us doing with our own hands 
what they have been labouring unsuccessfully for above a 
century and a half together! As to our heats and animo- 
sities amongst ourselves, they may subside and fall by de- 
grees; and every thing may revert into right order, so long 
as we keep out the common enemy. But if once we open 
a door to Papal tyranny and usurpation, and submit our- 
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selves to that yoke of bondage, all will be lost, and past 
recovery. It is worth remarking, that, amidst our many 
distractions and confusions, during the grand rebellion and 
usurpation, there was so much of the English spirit still 
left, that they preserved themselves against any attempt 
of foreign powers. The nation was still honoured and re- 
vered abroad, though dismally divided and distracted at 
home. .In a while their heats abated, and they settled into 
order and regularity : ‘still retaining their own sovereignty 
and independency, and their religious and civil rights whole 
and entire. These reflections have carried me a little out 
of method: but I return. 

I should here go on to pursue the parallel between the 
case of the revolting Israelites and that of the persons 
concerned in the late rebellion, in many particulars ; as the 
strange absurdity and inconsistency of the design, how 
improbable a method to redress any imaginary or real 
grievances, without involving the whole nation in infinitely 
more and greater; how repugnant to the principles of re- 
ligion and to common humanity ; how unlikely to pros- 
per, and how destructive in its consequences if it had. The 
last I shall speak to presently; the rest I pass over: the 
thing speaks itself, or may be easily understood from what 
hath been observed above; and we may spare: ourselves 
the trouble of an ungrateful remembrance. It is sufficient 
that the good hand of Providence has defeated and blasted 
the designs of our enemies; that our country is not made 
a scene of war, or a field of blood; that neighbours and 
brethren are not, at this present, destroying and murder- 
ing one another; that our goods and possessions are not 
violently torn from us, our houses rifled, our temples de- 
faced, villages burned up, or cities consumed, and turned 
into ruinous heaps; that ‘‘Judah and Israel may dwell 
“‘ safely, every man under his vine and under his fig 
“ treew:”’ in a word, that we have the comfort and hap- 
piness to meet together this day, to bless and praise Al- 
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mighty God for the preservation of our King and our 
country, our religion, laws, and liberties, and all we hold 
dear, from impending ruin. What the consequences of a 
successful rebellion (after a severe struggle, and wading 
through a sea of blood) might have been, we do not cer- 
tainly know; and it is happy for us that we do not. But 
in all human views, and according to the probable issues 
of things, (without a miracle to prevent them,) the least 
we could expect was, to have had the noblest and happiest 
island in the world ravaged and defaced by foreign in- 
vaders; the bravest people, who have been used to give 
the law or the balance to Europe, made the scorn and the 
derision of those that hate them; and, to finish our mi- 
sery, the purest and best constituted Church in the Chris- 
tian world, which was founded in the blood of martyrs, 
and has been preserved hitherto by marvellous provi- 
dences, given up for a prey to seducers, and overrun with 
bigotry, superstition, and idolatry. 

But some perhaps may think, might not God’s good 
providence have prevented all this, even under a succession 
of Popish princes? Yes certainly, it might. For what 
might not an omnipotent God do for us, under the most 
deplorable and desperate circumstances? But who shall 
assure us that he will do it, if we suffer ourselves to fall 
into such circumstances by our own supineness, or, what 
is worse, perverseness? Let any man tell us why Provi- 
dence has not prevented the like in other countries; or 
how it comes to pass that a succession of Popish princes 
hath ever proved fatal to the Protestant religion. The 
Roman Conclave understand this well enough, and have 
been labouring this point with indefatigable zeal and pains; 
never doubting, but that by the gaining of this only, they 
may soon have what they please. 

It is frankly said by a late writer of the order of the 
Jesuits, speaking of the consequence of a Popish sueces- 
sor to these kingdoms, that ‘it must perpetuate it (the 
*¢ Romish religion) upon the throne, and in time bring it 
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“ to prevail among the people*.” The remark is true and 
just, founded on history and observation, and the plain 
reason of things. We humbly trust that God’s good pro- 
vidence will prevent this, and will support that blessed 
Reformation which his own right hand hath planted in 
these kingdoms: but not by miracles, nor out of the or- 
dinary way, but by means proper to it; that is, by per- 
petuating to us a succession of Protestant princes ; the 
way by which he has been pleased hitherto to support it, 
and to preserve it down to this day. And we have reason 
to think and hope that he will still so preserve and con- 
tinue it, so long at least as till the sins of the nation are 
full grown, till we have filled up the “ measure of our 
«< iniquities,”” and are become ripe for vengeance. God 
grant the ingratitude of many for mercies received, their 
unreasonable murmurs and complaints, their discontent- 
edness with a well settled government, which they have 
frequently owned and solemnly sworn to, their heats and 
animosities, and party rage, may not hasten the approaches 
of the day of vengeance, and too soon eclipse the blessed 
light of the Reformation amongst us. 

But these are too melancholy presages upon a day of 
thanksgiving, which lets us into a more comfortable scene, 
and gives us a pleasing prospect of better things. I shall 
pass on to the last part of my design ; 

III. To draw a few practical advices proper to the place 
and audience. 

1. And the first is, to beware of the approaches of pas- 
sion, and to guard against any temptation or provocation 
thereto. The studious life may be an advantage to us in 
this respect, by affording us a more thorough insight into 
the affections and workings of human nature; acquainting 
us with the distempers of the mind, and the causes of 
them, and the methods proper to heal them; teaching us 
to think and reflect, and to turn our eyes inward upon our- 
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selves. This must render us less liable to be ensnared by 
passion, and better able to discern what use we are to 
make of any trials or provocations we may meet with from 
the world. 

We have complained sometimes, and indeed with rea- 
son, of the general reflections thrown upon the Univer- 
sities and Clergy: such treatment was as injurious as it 
“was rude and uncivil. To throw scandal at large, and to 
condemn whole bodies for the faults of a few, is an un- 
charitable and unwarrantable procedure. And this might 
have been enough to exasperate some men. But such as 
consider that this was chiefly owing to the petulance of a 
few writers, and those the least considerable; and how 
unavoidable such things are, and how little they deserve 
the notice of understanding men, and how easily they are 
wiped off by a prudent and exemplary conduct: I say, 
such as consider thus, will think such censures proper 
only to provoke their pity, or to exercise their virtues, or 
to put them upon the practice of the Apostle’s rule, “not 
“© rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing : but contrari- 
“‘ wise blessing; knowing that they are thereunto called, 
‘ that they should inherit a blessing y.” 

2. A second useful caution is, to be upon our guard 
against any popular pretences or vulgar delusions. It 
should seem the privilege and happiness of such as are 
trained up to think justly, and to reflect coolly, to be above 
any thing of that kind; to be able to distinguish between 
persons and principles, between men and things. It is 
natural for many to run in implicitly with whatever hap- 
pens to be espoused by any particular set of men, with 
whom they have been engaged in some common interests. 
The reputation of constancy, the fear of disobliging, and 
the shame of deserting, are very powerful prejudices and 
strong temptations. But the best philosophy, as well as 
religion, teaches us to arm against this delusion; ac- 
quainting us, that it is the part of a wise and good man to 
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be constant to none, farther than they are constant to 
themselves, and to their duty; and that the truest con- 
stancy is, to sit loose to men, and to keep fixed to sound 
and good principles. Men are uncertain, fickle, various : 
principles are settled things, and change not. These are 
what will hold, and what we may safely trust to, while 
men’s humours are afloat, and their passions toss them to 
and fro: and these are what, after they have been weary 
of a vain pursuit, they will at length return to, when they 
grow cool, and reflect. 

When a nation is unhappily divided, and animosities 
run high, it is easy to imagine there may be danger of 
extremes either way. A good man has no security in such 
cases, nor any-firm ground to rest himself upon, but by 
examining carefully what is true, right, and just in itself, 
separate from common vogue or popular opinion. And 
this is so necessary a part of Christian conduct, that, 
amidst the variety of cases and incidents which may hap- 
pen, there is no other way of preserving a good con- 
science, and keeping up to one certain rule and tenor of life 
and conversation. And he that wants either the courage 
or the will to do this, knows not yet what it is to be a 
good Christian, or a good man. But, 

3dly and lastly, It should be our especial care not only 
to forbear any thing tending to promote divisions, but to 
use our best endeavours to heal and reconcile them. | 

As there are none more sensible of these things than 
ourselves, or more likely to suffer by them; so I beg leave 
to intimate, how becoming and proper a part of our pro- 
fession and business it is, to do what in us lies to prevent 
the growth and increase of them. While animosities 
prevail, arts and sciences will gradually decay and lose 
ground; not only as wanting suitable encouragement, 
but also as being deprived of that freedom, quiet, and re- 
pose, which are necessary to raise and cherish them. As 
divisions increase, Christian charity will decline daily, till 
it becomes an empty name, or an idea only. Discipline - 
will of course slacken and hang loose; and the conse- 
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quence of that must be a general dissoluteness and cor-. 
ruption of manners. Nor will the enemy be wanting to 
sow tares to corrupt our faith, as well as practice; and 
to introduce a general latitude of opinions. Arianism, 
Deism, Atheism, will insensibly steal upon us, while our 
heads and hearts run after politics and parties. 

It were a happy thing, if any remedy could be found out 
for these grievances; if all odious names of distinction 
could be forgotten and laid aside, and moderate counsels 
might take place; if men would learn humility and 
contentedness, meekness and charity ; and consider that 
the “‘wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
** God;” and that all envy and malice and party rage 
are directly opposite to the mild and gentle spirit of the 
Gospel. 

Permit me to observe, that the great warmth and eager- 
ness, which is shown by many, is not about heaven and 
happiness, and the blessedness of the life to come. It is 
not so much as pretended that the glory of God, or the 
salvation of men, is what engages their thoughts and con- 
cern, or what they so eagerly contend for. It is all for 
the fading and perishing things of this life; power, honour, 
and riches. These are the things which divide and distract 
us. Were it possible to restore a true spirit of heavenly 
mindedness, those eager contests would soon fall of them- 
selves, as having no longer any sufficient foundation. 

We profess to believe a God, and a future judgment; 
a state of eternal happiness, and a state of eternal misery. 
We have been taught that we are as % strangers and pil- 
grims here on earth; that we are to seek for a better 

_country, and are to look upon ourselves as citizens of 
heaven; of that blessed place, from whence all envy and 
ill-will, all wrath and bitterness, all rancour and malice, - 
all fury and violence, must be for ever shut out; and no- 
thing but love, peace, gentleness, harmony, and goodness, 
abound for evermore. These things, I presume, are not 
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told us, in Scripture, as matters of theory and speculation 
only, or as subjects to talk on; but are designed to influ- 
ence our practice, and to make us good men. 

It is a moving and a solemn reflection, made by #a great 
Prelate of our Church on another occasion, 

“‘ That a good man would be loath to be taken out of 
“ the world reeking hot from a sharp contention with a 
“« perverse adversary, and nota little out of countenance to_ 
“ find himself in this temper translated into the calm and 
*‘ peaceful regions of the blessed, where nothing but per- 
“ fect charity and good-will reign for ever.” This was 
meant of controversial disputes; but may be applied with 
equal or greater force to our party contests, which are 
neither so innocent nor so useful, nor carried on so coolly 
as the other. 

But this I leave to your serious and pious meditation. 
And shall conclude with a word or two of advice to the 
youth of the University, whose want of years and sedate- 
ness may render them most liable to intemperate sallies. 

As the privilege of their education raises them above the 
vulgar crowd, and is apt to inspire larger thoughts and 
views in them, as well as to create expectation in others ; 
so it concerns them highly, to demean themselves suitably 
thereto, and to act up to their character. 

To behave themselves soberly, peaceably, and dis- 
creetly; to let party disputes alone, which can hardly 
be managed with temper even by men of years and 
gravity. : . 

Not to provoke or to exasperate one another by any op- 
probrious words or invidious names, invented only to sow 
discord and to propagate mischief in the world. In fine, 
to use no insulting, no rudeness, no misbecoming beha- 
viour, on this day of thanksgiving, or on any day after: 
but to curb their passions, to observe rules and orders, to 
submit to their proper governors, and to pursue their re- 
spective studies; such as may hereafter render them the 
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supports and ornaments of our most holy Church, and so 
many blessings and comforts of the age and place they 
shall live in. 

In the mean while, to set a shining example of sobriety, 
modesty, regularity, and all other graces and virtues that 
may tend to promote the glory of Almighty God, the se- 
curity and satisfaction of our most gracious, and, to us par- 
ticularly, most indulgent Sovereign, and the peace of his 
kingdoms; together with the honour and prosperity of the 
University whereunto they belong; and their own com- 
fort, welfare, and happiness, both now and for ever. 
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MatTTu. v. 16. 


Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 


"THESE words of our blessed Lord have relation to what 
went before; being a continuation of the same thought, 
and a kind of practical conclusion drawn from it. In the 
thirteenth verse of this chapter, he tells his disciples that 
they ‘are the salt of the earth;’”’ thereby intimating 
their character and office, to season the world with their 
instruction, to purify it by their example, and by both to 
spread such a sweet savour of life to all around them, as 
should preserve them from corruption, and render their 
persons acceptable unto God. To enforce this farther, 
and to imprint it deeper, he carries on the same thought 
in the verses following, but under, another. metaphor, 
lively and elegant as the former; “ Ye are the light of the 
<¢ world,” says he, verse 14. to the same disciples ; signi- 
fying thereby their: qualifications and endowments, toge- 
ther with the duties arising from them: they were to 
hold out the light of their instruction, persuasion, and ex- 
ample, to an ignorant and immoral world; that is, in the 
words of the text, “ to let their light shine before men, 
« that they might see their good works, and glorify their 
« Father which is in heaven.” 

Which is as much as to say, “ Be ye shining profes- 
«sors, and bright examples of religion and virtue in a 
sé dark, misguided age; but not so much for your own 
“ honour or reputation, as for the glory of God: let 
“ strangers see and admire your work of faith, and labour 
<< of love, and patience of hope, that they may be convert- 
«ed and edified thereby: but let the praise and glory of 
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‘© all. be returned up to the author and fountain of all, to 
<< your Father which is in heaven.” 

Having shown the connection of the words with the 
words preceding, and briefly intimated the general mean- 
ing and design of them, I may now proceed to consider 
them more distinctly and largely, in the method here fol- 
lowing. 

I. To show what is ren in the duty of “ letting our 
“ Jight shine before men.” 

II. To lay down some considerations, Prope to enforce 
the practice of it. 

III. To observe how far those considerations may affect 
Christians in general, or some in particular: concluding 
with a suitable application of the whole to the present oc- 
casion. 

I. I shall endeavour to show what is implied in the 
duty of “ letting our light shine before men.” 

The duty taken in its full latitude, with all it contains 
and comprehends, is not so properly a distinct duty in it- 
self, as the sum total, or completion of all. It is not only to 
be religious, but to be eminently so; not only to be good 
and virtuous, but to be exact and exemplary init; not only 
to be truly pious, but to be remarkable and conspicuous in 
the face of the world for it. We may however distinguish 
between the foundation and the superstructure, between 
goodness in the: general and a supereminent degree of it; 
and so the text may be considered as containing a duty 
distinct by itself, namely, the duty of being open and ex- 
emplary in our virtues; not concealing or smothering our 
good principles or practices, but producing them and 
drawing them forth in the face of the world. But I shall 
not affect to be very nice and critical, in distinguishing 
the foundation from the superstructure, choosing rather to 
take both in; only insisting more particularly on the latter, 
as most agreeable to the design of the text. A point of 
this nature, if treated of in any measure suitable to its 
dignity and importance, may, I presume, deserve the at- 
tention of any Christian auditory, and of this especially ; 
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where are many present whose education and circum- 
stances give them a more peculiar concern in it, and are 
such as will bear in the application. Now, to come to the 
business in hand; the advice of the text, to “ Jet our light 
“‘ shine before men,” may be conceived to imply two 
things. 

1. That we give sufficient outward proofs of being 
ourselves moved and actuated by a true spirit of godli- 
ness. 

2. That we make it our endeavour, by all practicable 
and prudent methods, to implant and propagate the same 
‘in others. 

1. As to the first part, our giving sufficient outward 
proofs of our being actuated by a true spirit of religion, 
or godliness; this is to be done partly by the constant te- 
nor of our lives and conversations, and partly by our oc- 
casional joining in any public services tending to the ho- 
nour of God and the happiness of mankind. 

Pious and good men may give sufficient proof of what 
they are, by the constant tenor of their lives and conversa- 
tions. Indeed, a man cannot be throughly religious, but 
the world must see a great deal of it; and every fair and 
impartial judge will readily understand it. Humility, 
temperance, modesty, friendliness, affability, and other 
the like social virtues, will of course appear; and it will 
not be difficult for bystanders, of any reasonable discern- 
ment, to distinguish between real unaffected goodness and 
any false appearances of it, especially if it be accompanied 
with a religious observance of such public duties as can- 
not be hid from the world. Of this kind are these; a 
careful attendance upon the solemn and public worship, 
a reverent regard to God’s holy word and sacraments, a 
conscientious performance of charitable exercises, such as 
visiting the sick, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
and relieving the oppressed: to all which may be added, 
any occasional promoting and encouraging public designs 
set on foot for the glory of God and the benefit of men. 
Such instances of duty, if done at all, must be done in 
public, and cannot be concealed. The world is the pro- 
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per stage for them : it is scarce possible for a man to be, 
as it were, a common friend or benefactor, but men must 
see it and take notice of it. And it is very agreeable to 
the precept of the text, for a man to desire even to be 
seen of men, while he sets them such good example: pro- 
vided only that he disclaim the glory of it, rendering it up 
entire to Almighty God, to whom alone all glory does of 
right belong. 

It may perhaps be objected to what hath been said, 
that our blessed Saviour, in the next chapter, cautions us 
very strictly against fasting, praying, or giving alms, with 
any design to be seen of men. And that he means a great 
deal more than the forbidding us to make that the only 
motive for what we do, is very plain from the strict seere- — 
cy which he enjoins in the performance of those duties: . 
we must industriously hide and conceal them from the 
view of the world, to prevent the very suspicion of our 
being so employed. How is this reconcileable with the 
advice of the text, to “ let our light shine before men;’’ 
and for this very end and purpose, “ that they may see 
| ae ; 

This seeming difficulty will admit of a very plain and 
obvious answer, if we distinguish bétween private and 
public duties; which have their several ends-and uses, 
and are therefore to be conducted by different rules and 
measures. To clear this point, let us take into consider- 
ation the three duties before specified, prayer, fasting, and 
almsgiving. There is a private kind of prayer, proper 
for the closet; a secret intercourse to be religiously kept 
up between God and our own souls. For this kind of 
prayer, enter your closet, and shut the door, and pray only 
In secret. 

But then there is also a public kind of prayer, in the 
family, or in the Christian assemblies ; the very end and 
design of which is to implore public blessings, and to 
keep up an open show, an outward face of religion in the 
world: here “ let your light shine before men,” by your 
constant attendance thereunto, and by all the outward 
becoming tokens of a serious and fervent devotion. 
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The like may be said for fasting. Good men will, for 
many private reasons proper to themselves, undertake 
sometimes voluntary fasts, such as the world need not, 
ought not to be acquainted with. Here let the rule be, to 
‘* anoint the head, and wash the face, that you appear not 
“unto men to- fast.”’ But besides these private fasts, 
there are also public standing fasts of the Church, and oc- 
casional ones of the State: here ‘ let your light shine be- 
‘fore men:” fast as you are commanded to do, and let 
others know that you do so, for the sake of the benefit 
they may receive from your good example. 

The third instance is almsgiving. A pious and good 
man will often do alms in secret, for reasons proper and 
private to himself. In such cases as these, “ let not your 
‘left hand know what your right hand doeth:”’ be as se- 
cret and reserved as possible. But there are also many 
public occasions for the exercise of the duty of almsgiv- 
ing: here “let your light shine before men, that they 
“‘ may see it:” be charitable and generous in the face of 
the world, that men may observe it, bless God for it, and 
take example by it. 

Thus are the private and public duties admirably con- 
trived and tempered together, so as mutually to support 
and strengthen each other. Were they all of a public 
kind, religion might become matter of form, and degene- 
rate into hypocrisy and vain-glory: or were they all to be 
done in secret, the benefit of example would be lost, and 
religion would of course decline daily, for want of public 
countenance and encouragement. Private duties are, as 
‘it were, the life and spirit of religion; without which it 
would be a kind of dead ceremony and lifeless form: 
while the public serve to give the greater gloss, grace, 
and strength to the other; and most of all contribute to 
the continuance and propagation of religion in the world. 

Having shown how we are to “let our light shine”’ 
by the proofs we give of our own righteousness, | come 
now, 

2. To consider the other way of “ letting our hight 
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“ shine,” by our endeavours to implant and propagate 
the same spirit in others. Eaample is of greatest force 
in this matter: and so far this article will coincide with 
the former. Only, there I considered it as a proof of 
what the man is in himself; here I am to consider it 
under another view, in respect of its happy influence upon 
other persons. Any duty or virtue may be sooner learnt 
by example than by rule. This shows at once what many 
words would but imperfectly describe. It is a lesson suit- 
ed to all capacities; such as a child may apprehend, and 
yet the oldest and wisest may improve by. It is learnt 
without trouble, and steals upon us almost without 
thought. It comes in by the eyes and ears, and slips in- 
sensibly into the heart, and so into the outward practice ; 
by a kind of secret charm transforming men’s minds and 
manners into its own likeness. When I speak of ex- 
ample, 1 suppose it to consist in words as well as in ac- 
tions. A good man’s discourse, in the way of pattern and 
example, may be as edifying as his life. His ordinary 
conversation, tempered with prudence, sweetness, and 
modesty, may be very instructive in the main; and, even 
without the formality of grave admonitions, may be a kind 
of lecture of morality to all around him. There will be 
something peculiar and distinguishing in his manner, some- 
thing savouring of the pious frame and disposition of his 
heart. His candour in judging, his modesty in censuring, 
his caution and reserve in believing or reporting ill of any 
man, his charity in excusing, or giving every thing the 
kindest turn that it can bear; these and many other 
graces may appear, even when he seems least to design 
it; and may be highly useful and edifying to as many as 
observe it. The due government of the tongue, which is 
the glory of a man, as well as the perfection of a Chris- 
tian, can be no other way so easily and so handsomely 
taught as in the way of example. 

But though example be the standing and the most ef- 
fectual method of diffusing our light, yet there are many 
other occasional means, proper at some seasons, to en- 
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force and strengthen it. Among which, in the first place, 
may be mentioned exhortation ; which, as it is more di- 
rect and plain, so it may sometimes awaken and rouse 
those whom no example could move. The office of ex- 
horting more especially becomes persons of superiority 
and eminence, in profession, age, dignity, or abilities ; as 
magistrates, ministers, parents, masters, &c. It may in- 
deed be exercised toward equals or superiors: only then 
it requires a different manner, a more cautious treatment, 
and a more ceremonious address. ‘To exhort one an- 

“other daily” seems to be the duty of Christians at 
large, the duty of all towards all; provided only it be 
done pertinently, discreetly, and seasonably; with due 
regard to time, place, person, and other circumstances. 
It is however a duty very much grown into disuse, since 
we have fallen from the primitive simplicity: nor is it 
easy to revive it in these times; there being few fit to 
discharge it as they ought, and fewer that would bear it. 
Yet those who are really good men themselves, and en- 
dowed with the gift of prudence, may often engage in it 
with success, and thereby diffuse their /ight farther than 
they can by example alone. 

- Another method, near akin to the former, is that of re- 
proof. It is the duty of persons in authority to rebuke 
and reprove offenders, in such a way and at such seasons 
as are the fittest and most proper for answering the ends 
of it; viz. the reclaiming of the sinners themselves, and 
putting a stop to the contagion of their example. Great 
tenderness and caution are required in a point of this ex- 
treme nicety; though the same general rules may, for 
the most part, serve either for exhortation or reproof, and 
I need not repeat them. 

To conclude this head, whatever endowments, stations, 
or abilities a man is possessed of, affording him means for 
the promoting of piety or the suppression of vice; these 
are all so many ways pointed out for diffusing his light 
abroad, and making it shine out with lustre, and to ad- 
vantage. The world has been much obliged to the seve- 
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ral religious societies, happily set on foot in this kingdom, 
for the many and various means they have devised of 
spreading a sense of religion and piety far and near; by 
forming of schools of charity, by taking care of the execu-' 
tion of good laws against profaneness and immorality, by 
dispersing religious books, by improving and augmenting 
parochial libraries, by sending out missionaries into fo- 
reign parts to propagate the Gospel, and by sundry other 
commendable services too long to be mentioned. In a 
word, whatever ways and means can be thought on for 
instructing, converting, or improving present or future 
generations; all are referred to this head, and fall under 
the precept of the text, to “let our light shine before 
«© men,’ Having thus stated and cleared the duty, I now 
proceed to my second general head, 

II. To lay down some considerations proper to enforce 
the practice of it. 

And these are three: the glory of God, the public 
good, and our own particular interest in a life to come. - 

1. Let the first consideration be the glory of God, which 
is the motive hinted in the text; ‘* that they may see 
‘¢ your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
“ heaven.”” It must be a public and exemplary profes- 
sion or practice, that must bring the greatest honour to 
Almighty God, and make his name famous to all the 
ends of the earth. A private, retired virtue, however safe 
and easy to a man’s self, does but little, in comparison, to 
promote God’s honour in the world. It is well known 
how very shy and reserved many otherwise pious and 
good men are with respect to any outward show or ap- 
pearance of religion. They are apt to seek corners and 
privacies on purpose to conceal it; as if they had a mind 
to go to heaven in disguise, and to steal through the 
crowd into a better world. And though the saving of 
our souls be the great business of life, and what, it is to 
be hoped, we have most of us a real and hearty concern 
for in our secret retirements; yet it must, I am afraid, be 
owned, that there is too little mention made of it, even 
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when it might be proper, and too general a silence and 
reserve about it. This so close and wary carriage in our 
religious concernments is more than need be or should 
be; and is attended with some ill effects. For while bad 
example is open and daring, and solicitations to vice pub- 
lic and common; if there be not some exemplary in- 
stances of true piety and godliness to confront them, 
God’s honour must of course suffer, and the cause of re- 
ligion decline daily. If impious wretches form their clubs 
and cabals, (and such we have been lately told of as -can- 
not be mentioned without horror, nor paralleled in. any 
history;) I say, if they gather together to carry on the 
interests of the kingdom of darkness, to keep lewdness in 
countenance, and to stamp some credit even upon the 
most execrable blasphemies; it concerns every good man, 
on the other hand, to be zealous for God’s honour in the 
face of the world, in order to give the greater life and 
vigour to religion, and to make the adversary, at length, 
sink down in utter shame and confusion. There is ordi- 
narily that force in truth, and in a just and righteous 
cause, that while men stand up for it with resolution and 
constancy, they are in a manner secure of triumphing over 
all its opposers. But, 

2. As the glory of God requires this exemplary con- 
duct, so also does the good of man. This is not so pro- 
perly a different topic from the former, as the same under 
a different view. For whatever tends to make men wiser 
and better, does in the same degree tend to the further- 
ance of God’s glory; which is then at the highest when 
the greatest numbers join in celebrating his name. Now 
that the exemplary lives and services of good men are of 
great force and efficacy to convince and convert others, is 
too plain a thing to need many words; and it has been 
already hinted. Let those therefore who have learnt 
the true art of living, come abroad, and practise in the 
view of the world. However highly some may speak of 
the contemplative and devotional life, it seems to be the 
perfection of those only who either have no call to, or are 
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too weak and unfurnished for, the active. Such as live 
like anchorets in a cell or a cloister, may do well in some 
particular circumstances, when their service is not want- 
ed, or would be fruitless: but these are not the men to 
whom the world must be indebted for the example of 
holy living. They are too private to be seen, and too sin- 
gular in their way for the generality of men to take their 
rules and measures from. Men must be taught to be re- 
ligious and virtuous after another method, or not at all; 
there being few, in comparison, whose circumstances will 
admit of such abstraction and retirement. They must be 
taught how to be much in company, and to be religious 
all the while; how to converse daily with the world, 
without being corrupted thereby ; how to dispatch busi- 
ness, and manage the affairs of life, still preserving their 
integrity, and keeping up a real and hearty sense of true 
godliness and piety. Examples of this kind are highly 
necessary, and of all the most useful. From such the 
foolish may learn wisdom, and the wicked be wrought 
over to virtuous and godly living; from them the intem- 
perate may learn sobriety; the unclean, chastity; the proud 
and high-minded, modesty and humility; the dissolute and 
profane, recollection and gravity. These things must be 
learnt, not from recluses, but from men of public life and 
character, that mingle with the crowd, and act their parts 
upon the stage of the world. Thus lived Christ and his 
Apostles; thus also John the Baptist, for the latter part 
of his life, to show that his former had not been spent in 
vain. For though it be necessary to retire sometimes, for 
the sake of improvement; yet the design of such improyve- 
ment is, in a great measure, lost, if it does not prepare 
and qualify us for a more public life, or public services, 
whenever we shall be called to them; that so the world 
may have the benefit of our improvements, and take their 
pattern and direction from us, 
3. To this I must add, thirdly, a fisthes consideration, 
drawn from our own particular interest in a life to come. 
Such as “ turn many to righteousness,” saith the Pro- 
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phet, “ shall shine as the stars for ever and ever*.”” And 
our blessed Lord hath said; “ Whosoever shall confess 
« me before men, him will I also confess before my Fa- 
“ther which is in heaven>.”? And in another place, 
“ Whosoever shall confess me before men, him shall the 
“Son of man also confess before the angels of God°.” 
There is some uncommon happiness in reserve, some éa- 
ceeding, as well as eternal, weight of glory laid up for 
those who make it their more especial care to stand up 
against a deluge of iniquity, heresy, or profaneness ; and, 
by their exemplary labours and endeavours, do their best 
to confront and shame a wicked world. Troubles and 
difficulties there are, great and many, in doing it, (as in 
all glorious enterprises) and they enhance its value, and 
heighten the reward. And let this suffice by way of mo- 
tive to the duty laid down in the text. I proceed, 

III. Thirdly, to observe how far these considerations 
may affect Christians in general, or some in particular ; 
where I shall conclude with a suitable application of the 
whole to the present occasion. 

The duty here recommended, more or less, concerns all 
Christians. For there is no one so mean or low but may 
set a good example, and in some measure promote the in- 
terests of religion, suitably to the station, whatever it be, 
wherein God has placed him. But more particularly does 
the precept of the text concern those who are set upon a 
hill; persons of quality and high station, who move in a 
larger sphere, and are able to do much by their counte- 
nance, interest, and authority. Nothing can sooner or 
more effectually recommend virtue and piety than illus- 
trious and great examples. This is the way to bring reli- 
gion into vogue, and to render it genteel and fashionable ; 
which is a considerable advantage to it. Vice, in itself 
vile and odious, will by this means become more and 
more despicable. Many will grow perfectly ashamed of 
it, while they see none but the inferior rank giving in to 
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it. They will put on the outward garb of sanctity (at 
least) as a part of good breeding, and a gentlemanly ac- 
complishment. And though it should sometimes rise no 
higher than a refined hypocrisy, yet even that may have 
its use, and be of much better consequence, in respect of 
example, than open profaneness. But we may reasonably 
hope that good and great examples would strike much 
deeper into the hearts of many; and by degrees spread a 
real and hearty sense of religion and piety through the 
kingdom. ; 

After persons of high station and authority, in Church 
or State, the Clergy in general may be. mentioned, as 
men particularly concerned in the advice of the text. 
They are in a special manner set up for “ lights of the 
“‘ world,’’ for ensamples and patterns to others. It is 
their profession and business to promote virtue, and re- 
buke vice; to maintain God’s honour, and to keep up a 
sense and face of religion in the world. It cannot be 
thought pretending in them, however it might in others, 
to stand up for God and religion. A’ more than ordinary © 
zeal for God’s glory, a devout earnestness in prayer, a re- 
ligious gravity, and even great appearances of sanctity, at 
proper seasons, such as might look like ostentation in 
others, may be becoming and graceful in them, when 
joined with a good life. Indeed, it is no more than what 
their high office and sacred character demand of them, 
suitable to that peculiar relation they bear to God, and to 
the work which they are sent to do, that of reforming 
the world. 

From the Clergy I descend, with pleasure, to the Cler- 
gy’s Sons, here met together; and making a becoming 
and venerable appearance upon this our solemn festival. 
Surely they also are raised up for « lights of the world.” 
God hath this day called us to his holy sanctuary, singled 
us out from city and country, from remote and distant re- 
tirements, to appear in one collective body, and in the 
view of the world. Now is the time to “ let our light 
** shine before men,” while their eyes are upon us, and 
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they are expecting to “ see our good works,” that they 
may “ glorify ow Father which is in heaven.” You are 
an holy seed, sanctified from your Lirth, and eminently 
consecrated to the service and glory of God. Your edu- 
cation is a farther privilege; you have been bred up within 
the verge of the tabernacle, amidst holy offices, under the 
nurture and admonition, the example and the benediction 
of the sacred calling. Let it be seen by our lives and 
conversations, under whose roofs we have some time 
dwelt, by whose instructions we have profited, and by 
whose examples we have been formed. Let our manners 
declare our extraction, and every line of our behaviour 
‘show the work of some masterly hand.” I cannot here 
run through the whole circle of divine graces and virtues, 
wherein we ought to be exemplary, after the pattern set 
us by our pious progenitors. Your own better thoughts 
will suggest to you more than I can find words to ex- 
press. Three things only I will take leave to mention, 
whereby we may make our “ light shine” to very excel- 
. lent purposes. 

1. By a becoming zeal for the primitive faith and doc- 
trine. 

2. By our promoting works of charity. 

3. For the sake of both the other, by our expressing, 
on all proper occasions, a religious concern for the Esta- 
blishment in Church and State. 

1. Let us, in the first place, manifest a becoming zeal 
for the primitive faith and doctrine: that faith which was 
taught us by our fathers, and which they received and 
professed as handed down to them, by a long series 
and succession of bishops and martyrs, from Christ and 
his Apostles. We are now called to a more than com- 
mon zeal for the faith, while Atheism and Deism make 
daily advances; and Arianism, paving the way to both, 
appears open and barefaced. It has been the glory of our 
Clergy, our immediate and our remote progenitors, that 
they ever held in veneration the mysterious doctrine of 
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the ever blessed Trinity. When Socinianism, some years 
ago, made large steps and loud triumphs, very little im- 
pression could be made upon the Clergy; who, conform- 
able to their subscriptions, still adhered to the true faith, 
almost without exception. They knew how ancient that 
faith was, and what value had been set upon it by all the 
primitive churches. Let it then be one principal part of 
our care and concern, to copy after those bright ex- 
amples, by our constant and unshaken zeal for the an- 
cient faith: so may we approve ourselves as true sons of 
this Church, by inheriting those principles which our fa- 
thers preserved as a sacred depositum, to be handed down 
to their children, and to children’s children, and to all 
succeeding generations. To desert this faith, or even to 
be cold and indifferent towards it, is to sully our extrac- 
tion, cancel our sonship, and to strike ourselves at once 
out of privilege and character. 

2. A second method of making our light shine, is by 
promoting works of charity. This subject hath been 
often and excellently handled in this place, and upon the 
same occasion. The usefulness and necessity of public 
charities in general, and of this in particular, have been 
set forth in the strongest colours; and are, no doubt, so 
deeply imprinted in the hearts and minds of the audience, 
that they can never be erased or blotted out. Your light 
has shone abroad from hence to distant quarters, even to 
the darkest corners of the land: and both widows and or- 
phans, with as many as wish well to them, have often 
“* seen your good works, and glorified your Father which 
*¢ is in heaven,” for them. 

Widows and orphans have been ever looked upon as 
very proper objects of compassion and charity. Their 
helpless condition and afflicted circumstances plead 
strongly in their behalf: and lest they should ever want 
a friend to prefer their petitions, God himself has con- 
descended to recommend their case, and in moving terms 
to intercede, and almost entreat for them. Now, if wi- 
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dows and orphans, in general, have so just a claim to our 
charity, much more those of our own household and fa- 
mily; whose husbands, whose fathers have served at the 
altar; and some of them by their integrity, or generous 
disdain of mean compliances, others by their suffering for 
conscience sake, many for want of provision suitable to 
their merit, have entailed poverty and distress upon their 
unhappy families. But these and the like considerations 
are so well known, and have been so often repeated, that 
I forbear. It may be a comfortable thought to us, that, 
amidst our sorrowings for the ravages made by avarice at 
home, and our consternation at the advances of a pesti- 
lence abroad, there are yet many great and excellent de- 
signs on foot, many commendable charities going on, pro- 
moted and encouraged by some of all ranks and orders of 
men, through the whole nation. These, we hope, may 
in some measure atone for a deluge of iniquity, and be 
sufficient to draw down still more and more blessings and 
mercies upon this Church and kingdom. Happy they 
that join bands and hearts in these good works; they 
shall not be afraid in the evil day, but shall stand in the 
gap, before the Lord, for this land, that it may not be de- 
stroyed when God comes to visit us. 

Thirdly and lastly, to our zeal for the true faith and 
for works of charity, let us add, for the sake of both the 
other, a religious concern for the Establishment in Church 
and State. This will be securing the owtworks, and pre- 
serving the necessary fences : which if we neglect to do, 
our faith will be broke in upon and trampled down; and 
all our promising foundations for public charities will be 
razed and tore up. I need not remind you how much 
these depend upon the Protestant settlement in the State. 
This in particular, which we are now met to solemnize, is 
perfectly wrapped up in it; and must either stand or fall 
with it. An anniversary festival of the Sons of the Clergy, 
what is it but a triumph over Popery, an insult upon 
their doctrine of the Clergy’s celibacy, and an affront to 
their policy and practice? Who sees not that our ground 
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is entirely Protestant, that our charter subsists by the 
present settlement, and must dissolve with it? 

As our zeal for the settlement in State is thus highly 
becoming our place and character, so likewise is our 
hearty concern for the Establishment of the Church. This 
is the band of union which keeps us in, and shuts heresy, 
Popery, enthusiasm, and every wild disorder, out. Take 
away this, and what are we but a broken, disconcerted 
multitude, without order or discipline, exposed to every 
rude assault, and unable to make head against foreign or 
domestic enemies? If therefore we value our religion, 
we must look well to the Establishment of the Church, 
the only outward human means of preserving our faith 
and doctrine, and handing them down safe to our poste- 
rity. 

Let us therefore, my brethren, be hearty and constant 
friends to our present Establishment in Church and State. 
I put both together; neither can they subsist asunder: 
none can be really friends or enemies to either, without 
being such to both. They that strike immediately at the 
Church, pave the way, at a distance, to the ruin of the 
State: as, on the other hand, they that aim directly at the 
overthrow of the settlement, indirectly and remotely lay a 
train for the destruction of the Church also. Church and 
State are vitally linked together, united in their interests, 
and inseparable from each other. This was well under- 
stood by our pious and wise forefathers; who, as they 
have, many ways, preserved the Church, by their close 
attachment to the constitution in State; so have they as 
effectually secured the State, by their resolute adherence 
to, and unanswerable defences of, the doctrines of the 
Church. Let. us, their progeny, take pattern from their 
examples; discountenancing, on the one hand, every wild 
conceit of a State’s subsisting without an Established 
Church ; and on the other, all vain and delusive hopes of 
a Reformed Church’s subsisting under a Popish settle- 
ment. 

To conelude; may every one of us here descended of 
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the sacred line take the instructions of Solomon for the 
advice of a father; “ My son, fear thou the Lord and 
“ the King: and meddle not with them that are given to 
“ change 4.” 


4 Prov. xxiv. 21. 
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2 Cor. xiii. 14. 


The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. 
Amen. 


Tuis solemn form of blessing, or benediction, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, laid down by 
St. Paul, and from him derived into the common liturgies, 
may be a proper subject for our meditation upon the fes- 
tival of the Holy Trinity, which we this day celebrate. 
It is a festival of long standing in the Church; though 
not so ancient as those of Christmas, Easter, Ascension- 
Day, or Whitsuntide. 

Every Lord’s Day, formerly, was looked upon as the 
feast of the Holy Trinity, being in memory of the crea- 
tion and of Christ’s resurrection; in both which the 
three Divine Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were 
_all jointly concerned. Besides that in every festival, of 

old time, it had been customary to celebrate the praises 
of the Holy Trinity, in the common doxology, (‘ Glory 
“be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
“¢ Ghost,’’) and in other the like forms, in the daily offices 
of the Church; so that it appeared the less necessary to 
set apart any particular day in the year for the comme- 
moration of the Holy Trinity, when the memory thereof 
was otherwise kept up in the ordinary and standing litur- 
gies all the year round. 3 

However, since the doctrine of the blessed Trinity is 
in itself of the highest concernment to all Christians, and 
had met with many opposers, even among Christians 
themselves, (by reason of its sublimity far surpassing 
human understanding,) the piety of our ancestors took 
‘care to have this momentous article more particularly in- 
culcated; and, for that very purpose, set apart one more’ 
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especial Sunday in the year, to be called Trinity Sunday, 
as a standing memorial of it. Which seems to have been 
first done about nine hundred years ago, or at the least 
six, in some churches or monasteries; and in process of 
time became the usual and customary way in all churches 
throughout the world. The day chosen for it is the Sun- 
day after Whitsunday, the most proper of any. For as 
the festival of Whitsunday is in memory of the great 
things done for us by God the Holy Ghost, Christmas and 
Easter, of what hath been done by God the Son, and all of ; 
them set forth the inestimable love of God the Father, by 
whom the Son was sent, and the Holy Spirit shed abroad ; 
after such particular notice taken of the Divine Persons 
singly and separately, nothing could be more suitable 
than to have this festival immediately follow, wherein to 
celebrate the praises of all three together: so that the 
preceding festivals naturally conclude in this of the pre- 
sent day. 

And that I may do some justice to this day’s solemnity, 
I have made choice of a text, which is in effect a prayer 
put up to the three Divine Persons, imploring their aid, 
grace, and assistance. It is St. Paul’s prayer, while we 
consider him as looking up to the three Divine Persons, 
imploring a blessing from them ; and it is his benediction, 
if you consider him as imploring the same for and upon 
the Corinthians, to whom he is writing: so that the 
words have a double aspect; are petitionary, with respect 
to the Divine Persons, asking a blessing of them; and aw- 
thoritative, with respect to the Corinthians, upon whom, 
as God’s minister, by apostolical authority, he conveys 
the blessing derived from above. “The grace of the Lord 
“© Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
** of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen.” : 

I must make a few remarks upon the several parts of 
the text, for the better understanding of it: which when 
I have done, I shall proceed to the consideration of the 
matter contained in it. 
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“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Our common 
way of expressing it in the Liturgy is, “ The grace of 
“ our Lord Jesus Christ.” And so many of the old Greek 
copies and versions, and ancient Fathers, read this text of _ 
St. Paul: instead of the Lord Jesus, our Lord Jesus ; 
though the difference is not very material. The next 
words are, “and the love of God;”? that is, of God the 
Father. And so also some Greek copies, one version, 
and a Greek Father read the place. But the other read- 
ing is best warranted, and therefore rightly preserved in 
our translation. God the Father has particularly and emi- 
nently the name of God given him, in the Scripture style, 
because he was first made known to the world, and be- 
cause God the Son and God the Holy Ghost (though one 
God with the Father) are yet represented as submitting 
to inferior offices, and to be sent by the Father: and one 
of them is his Son, and the other his Spirit, referred to 
him, as being the first in the Godhead, and fountain of 
both the other. 

The following words, ‘‘ the communion of the Holy 
“ Ghost,” in the usual form, is the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost: in which there is no more~difference, than the 
putting one English word for another. Fellowship is the 
old word, and more properly English, the word commu- 
nion being borrowed from the Latin. Our Liturgy being 
older than the present English translation of the New 
Testament, keeps the old word fellowship, which the 
people had been used to in the daily service. But commu- 
nion being thought the handsomer expression of the two, 
after fellowship became vulgar, it was chosen rather than 
the other. 

The Amen at the end of this text has been thought 
not to be St. Paul’s, but to have been added by the 
Church of Corinth; it having been customary for them 
to say Amen after the reading of this epistle to them. 
This conjecture is founded upon the Amen’s being want- 
ing in some ancient copies: but since a much greater 
number of copies have it, the conjecture goes upon very 
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slight grounds. And this is all I thought necessary to be 
said, in relation to the words of the text. I now proceed 
to the matter. My design is to treat of the nature, dis- 
tinction, union, and offices of the three Divine Persons 
herein mentioned: not in the dry controversial way, which 
I think not proper for popular discourses, but in such a 
way as may be sufficient to give every common hearer a 
good notion of what I am talking about, and may be use- 
ful to him, in respect both of his faith and practice. 

In the text, we find first grace, as coming from God the 
Son; then love, as from God the Father; and lastly, com- 
munion, as being of the Holy Ghost. 

What these three things mean, I shall show, when I 
come to speak of their distinct offices. 

The method I intend is this. 

I, To treat of the nature, distinction, union, and offices 
of the three Divine Persons. And, . 

II. To intimate the use and importance of these great 
articles of our Christian faith. 

I. Iam first to treat of the nature, distinction, union, 
and offices of the three Divine Persons. 

1. In the first place, it is proper to say something of 
the ature of each Person, that you may the better con- 
ceive what kind of Persons they are. 

The first and most general distinction of all things that 
are, is into two kinds, created and uncreated. The nature 
of a creature is this, that it comes into being by the order, 
will, and pleasure of another, and may cease to be when- 
ever the Creator pleases. Of this kind are the sun, moon, 
stars, men, angels, and archangels: they are all of a frail, 
changeable nature; they might cease to be, and sink into 
nothing, as from nothing they came, were they not sup- 
ported by a superior hand. Only the three Divine Per- 
sons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, they can 
never fail or cease: they always were, and always will be; 
their property is always to exist from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, without the help or support of any thing else 
whatever, being indeed the stay and support of the whole 
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creation, of the whole bulk and mass of beings. Our 
thoughts are quite lost, as often as we think of any per- 
son’s existing before all beginning: yet we are very cer- 
tain that so it must be, or else nothing could ever begin 
to be at all. Whether one only, or more Persons might 
or do exist in this most perfect and incomprehensible 
manner, we could never know by our own reason alone, 
unassisted with Divine revelation. But sacred Writ suf- 
ficiently assures us, that three such Persons there are, 
who have been from all eternity without beginning, and 
who cannot but be to all eternity; and these are the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. I will not stand to 
prove this to you particularly from holy Scripture, because 
it would lead me into a large field of inquiry, beyond. the 
compass allowable in discourses of this nature. It is suf- 
ficient to say, that this is and has been all along the faith 
of Christ’s Church, founded upon Scripture: and my de- 
sign now is rather to tell you what the true faith is, and 
to assist you in conceiving it, than to lay down the parti- 
cular proofs and arguments on which it rests. 

To conceive then rightly of the three Divine Persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, consider them as being 
just the :everse of what creatures are; not frail, mutable, 
or depending on any one’s pleasure ; not as beginning to 
be, or capable of ever ceasing to be; but as being perfect 
and unchangeable, all-sufficient, and independent, without 
beginning, and without possibility of ever coming to an 
end. Such is the nature of these three ; and for that rea- 
son they are all properly Divine. 

2. After this brief account of their nature, I may next 
consider their distinction. They are constantly represented 
in Scripture as distinct from each other: the Father is 
not the Son, nor is the Holy Ghost either of the other 
two. They are described, as any other distinct persons 
are, by different characters and offices. This is so plain 
through every page almost of the New Testament, that 
it were needless to instance in particulars. The Father is 
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said to send; the Son to be sent, and the Holy Ghost to 
proceed, or go forth. The Father is represented as one 
witness, and the Son as another witness: the Son as one 
comforter, the Holy Ghost as another comforter, not both 
one comforter. The Father is introduced as speaking to 
the Son, and the Son as speaking to the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost ‘as: delivering commands from both. These 
and a multitude of other particulars plainly prove their 
distinction one from another; which being analogous to, 
and nearly resembling the distinction of persons among 
men, or angels, or other rational creatures, we therefore 
presume to call it a personal distinction, and to call the 
three, three Persons. 

3. But as there is a distinction amongst them, there is 
also an union, a very close and unexpressible union, among 
the Divine Three. And though Scripture every where re- 
presents these three Persons as Divine, and every one 
singly God and Lord; yet the same Scriptures do as con- 
stantly teach that there is but one God and one Lord. From 
whence it evidently follows, that these three are one God 
and one Lord. And if such an imperfect union as that of 
husband and wife be reason sufficient to make them twain 
to be one flesh; and if the union of a good man to Christ 
shall suffice to make them in a certain sense one spirit 4, 
how much more shall the incomparably closer and infi- 
nitely higher union of the three Divine Persons one with 
another, be sufficient to denominate them one God, or one 
Lord! There is no other union like it, or second to it; an 
union of will, presence, power, glory, and all perfections: 
an union so inseparable and unalterable, that no one of 
the Persons ever was or ever could be without the other 
two; it being as necessary for the three to be, and to act 
together, as to be at all; which is the perfection of unity, 
and the strongest conjunction possible. 

Our blessed Lord therefore intimates, that he and the 
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Father are one: and they are represented by St. John in 
his Revelations, as being one temple, and as having but 
one throne, and making but one light. 

The Holy Ghost likewise is represented as being one 
with the Father, as much as the soul of man is one with 
the man whose soul it is¢. And they are all three toge- 
ther said to be one; * these three are one®,” which though a 
disputed text, is yet not without very many and very con- 
siderable appearances of being truly genuine. The doc- 
trine however is certain from many other places of Scrip- 
ture, whatever becomes of that text; and the unity of 
three Persons in one Godhead sufficiently revealed, as well 
as their distinction. Neither is there any difficulty in ad- 
mitting that three things may be three and one in different 
respects; distinct enough to be three, and yet united 
enough to be one ; distinct without division, united with- 
out confusion. These therefore together are the one Lord 
God of the Christians, whom we worship, and into whom 
we have been baptized. | 

I proceed now, after considering what the Divine Per- 
sons are in themselves, to observe also what their offices 
are, relative to us. We are taught in our common and ex- 
cellent Church Catechism, taken from Scripture, to be- 
lieve in God the Father who made us, in God the Son 
who redeemed us, and in God the Holy Ghost who hath 
sanctified us. So that the peculiar offices of the three 
Divine Persons are, to create, redeem, and sanctify. To 
the Father it peculiarly belongs to create, to the Son to 
redeem, to the Holy Ghost to sanctify. The Father is 
God the Creator, the Son is God the Redeemer, the Holy 
Ghost is God the Sanctifier. Which is not to be so un- 
derstood, as if neither the Son nor Holy Ghost were con- 
cerned in creating ; nor as if neither the Father nor Holy 
Ghost were concerned in redeeming ; nor as if neither 
Father nor Son were concerned in sanctifying. All the 
three Persons concur in every work all the three toge- 
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ther create, redeem, and sanctify: but each Person is re- 
presented, in Scripture, as having his more peculiar part or’ 
province in regard to these several offices; on account of 
which peculiarity, over and above what is common to all, 
one is more eminently and emphatically Creator, another 
Redeemer, and a third Sanctifier. So much as is common 
to all, serves to intimate their wnion one with the other: 
and so much as is peculiar to any one, in like manner serves 
to keep up the notion of their distinction. We may observe 
something of like nature in the words of the text. “‘ The 
** grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.’? God the Father giveth 
grace, and the Holy Spirit likewise giveth grace, and is par- 
ticularly called the Spirit of grace ; and grace is the com- 
mon gift of the whole Trinity : but yet here it is peculiarly 
attributed to Christ, as his gift and blessing, and denoting 
the special grace of redemption. The next words are, 
** the love of God,” that is, of God the Father. We read 
of the “ love of Christ,” and of the “love of the Spirit 3” 
and love is common to the whole Trinity, for ‘* God is 
*‘love.”? But here one particular kind of love, the love of 
the Father in sending his Son to redeem us, the Holy 
Ghost to sanctify us, is intended. 

The last words are, ** and the communion of the Holy 
“* Ghost.” Now there is a communion both of the Father 
and the Son with every good man; according to what our 
Lord says, “ If any man love me, he will keep my words; 
‘and my Father will Jove him, and we will come unto 
“him, and make our abode with himf.” Every good man 
is the temple of the whole Trinity, which has communion 
with him, and abides in him; as is plain from innumerable 
texts of Scripture. But, in this text, one special and pe- 
culiar kind of communion, appertaining to the Holy Ghost, 
is signified, ) 

One thing however is observable, that though St. Paul 
might have indifferently applied grace, or love, or commu- 
- nion, to either Father, or Son, or Holy Ghost, or to all 
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together; yet he chose rather to make the characters 
several and distinct, to keep up the more lively sense of 
the distinction of persons and offices. Having intimated 
as much as is needful, of the nature, distinction, union, and 
offices of the three Divine Persons of the ever blessed 
Trinity, I now design very briefly, 

II. To intimate likewise the importance and use of 
these great articles of our Christian faith. The import- 
ance of those weighty truths may be judged of from the 
nature of the thing itself, as well as from the concern 
which God hath shown to inculcate and fix them upon 
our hearts and minds. 

1. From the nature of the thing itself. If there really 
be three such Divine Persons as I have described, (and no 
one can doubt of it, that reads, the Scripture without pre- 
judice,) it must have been as necessary to let mankind 
into some knowledge of them all, as it is that we should 
have right and just sentiments of any one. For there is no 
having a right apprehension of any one, without knowing 
what relation he stands under to the other two. To know 
or conceive of God as a single Person, is to know God 
very imperfectly, or is rather a false conception of God. 
It is therefore of as great concernment to know that God is 
three Persons, (supposing it really so,) as it is to conceive 
truly, rightly, and justly of God. Farther, if there really 
be three Divine Persons, it is as necessary that man should 
be acquainted with it, as it is that he should direct his 
worship where it is due, and to whom it belongs. For if 
all honour, and glory, and adoration, be due to every Per- 
son, as much as to any; it was highly requisite that a 
creature made for worship, as man is, should be instruct- 
ed where and to whom to pay it. To offer it to any single 
Person only, when it is claimable by three, is defrauding the 

‘other two of their just dues, and is not honouring God 
perfectly, or in full measure and proportion. Besides, how 
shall any one Person justly claim all our homage and ado- 
ration to himself, and not acquaint us that there are two 
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Persons more, who have an equal claim to it, and ought 
therefore to receive equal acknowledgments ? 

Add to this, that if man is to be trained up to a know- 
ledge of God here, in order to be admitted to “ see God 
“‘ as he is,’”’ in the life that shall be hereafter; it seems 
highly requisite that he should know at least how many 
and what Persons stand in that character, that by his ac- 
quaintance with them now, in such measure as is proper 
to this state, he may attract such love and esteem for 
them here, as may prepare him for the fuller vision and 
fruition of the same hereafter. Thus far I have presumed 
to plead, from the very nature and reason of the thing it- 
self. But to this I must add, 

2. That this reasoning is abundantly confirmed, from 
the concern that God hath shown to imprint and inculcate 
this so necessary and saving belief upon us. I shall not 
here cite the many texts of Scripture bearing testimony to 
the Divinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and engag- 
ing us to place our hope, trust, and confidence in them all, 
and to pay our worship to them. This would be too large 
a task, and is a work more proper for a divinity chair 
than for the pulpit. But I shall single out two or three 
considerations appearing to me of great force ; leaving you 
at leisure to consult the Scriptures themselves, for the 
many and plain testimonies of the Divinity of the three 
Persons. 

You will observe, that as soon as ever our Lord had 
given his disciples commission to form a church, he in- 
structs them to baptize in the name of the Futher, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

This was the one short and important ‘lesson to: be first 
instilled and inculcated into the new converts through 
every nation. From whence we may justly infer, that the 
faith in these three Persons as Divine, in opposition to all 
the gods of the Gentiles, was to be the fundamental article 
of Christianity, the distinguishing character of the true 
religion. Such care has been taken to impress the belief 
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of the ever blessed Trinity upon the minds of all Christ’s 
disciples. 

Another thing I would observe, not so obvious perhaps 
as the former, but not less worthy of notice; and that is, 
how the whole scheme and frame of the Divine dispensa- 
tions seem purposely calculated to introduce men gradu- 
ally into the knowledge of these three Persons. This ap- 
pears all the way down from the fall of Adam, to the 
completion and perfection of all by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. One might justly wonder why man, created 
after God’s image, should be so soon suffered to fall ; and 
why, after his fall, such a vast preparation, such a long 
train should be laid for his recovery, that there should be 
no way for it but by means of a Redeemer to mediate, to 
intercede, to suffer for him, to raise and restore him, and at 
length to judge him. Why might not the thing have been 
done ina much shorter and easier way? Why might not 
God the Father (so graciously disposed towards all his 
creatures) have singly had the honour of pardoning, re- 
storing, raising, and judging mankind ? Or supposing both 
the Father and Son joined in the work, why should it be 
still left, as it were, unfinished and incomplete, though in the 
hands of doth, without the concurrence of the Holy Ghost ? 
Can any doubt be made, whether God the Father singly 
was able or willing to do all that the Holy Ghost has 
done for us; to work miracles, to shed gifts, to sanctify © 
and purify man’s nature, and to qualify him for the enjoy- 
ment of God? These things must appear strange and un- 
accountable, full of darkness and impenetrable mystery. 
But our wonder ceases as soon as we consider that man- 
kind were to be gradually let into the knowledge of three 
Divine Persons, and not one only; that we were to be 
equally obliged to every one of them, that so we might be 
trained up to place our love, our fear, and trust in all, and 
pay acknowledgments suitable to their high quality and 
perfections. This is the reason of that long train and vast 
preparation in man’s redemption: and with this view, 

‘there appear so many characters of consummate wisdom 
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all the way, that nothing can furnish us with a more - 
charming and august idea of the Divine dispensations from 
first to last.. Consider but a little our Lord’s conduct, 
when he was going to take his leave of his disciples, and 
what he said to them upon that occasion: * It is expe- 
‘* dient,” says he, “for you, that I go away: for if I go 
‘* not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if 
‘<I depart, I will send him unto yous.” And in another 
place, “I will pray the Father, and he shall send you an- 
** other Comforter, that he may abide with you for everh,” 
What is the meaning of this? Could the disciples want 
any other comforter, when he had told them, in the same 
chapter, that he himself and the Father should come and 
make their abode with themi; and when he had deter- 
mined himself to be with them “ alway, even to the end 
“© of the world *,’’ what occasion could they have for any 
other comforter? Or what comforter could do more or 
greater things than the Father and Son could do, by their 
constant presence with them? But the reason of the 
whole procedure is very plain and manifest. The Holy 
Ghost, the third Person of the ever blessed Trinity, was to 
be introduced with advantage, to do as great and signal 
things for mankind, as either Father or Son had done; that 
- so he likewise might partake of the same Divine honours, 
and share with them in glory: and thus Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost might be acknowledged as one God, blessed 
for ever, 

It can never be imagined that an allwise God, jealous 
of his honour, and strictly prohibiting all creature worship, 
would ever have laid such a scheme as has been laid to 
magnify two creatures, and to raise them to such a height 
of honour and dignity, as to be made partakers of that 
glory and worship which can be due to God only. No, 
certainly ; the Son and the Holy Ghost are no creatures, 
but strictly Divine, and of the same true and eternal God- 
head with the Father himself. In this faith was the 
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Church founded ; in this faith have the renowned martyrs 
and‘ confessors of old lived and died; in the same faith 
are all the churches of the Christian world instructed and 
edified at this day. Let it therefore be the especial care 
and concern of every one here present, to continue firm, 
stedfast, and unshaken in this faith; and never to be 
moved from it by the “disputers of this world;”” who 
are permitted for a while to gainsay and oppose it, for a 
trial and exercise to others, that “ they which are approved 
“‘ may be made manifest.” Persevere in paying all ho- 
nour, worship, and praise to the three blessed Persons ; 
knowing how great and how Divine they are, and how 
securely they may be confided in. And let the intimate 
union they have one with another put us in mind of that 
brotherly love and union which ought to be among Chris- 
tians; that we may become, as it were, one heart and one 
soul, knit together in one faith, in the unity of the spirit, 
and the bond of peace. So may the “grace of our Lord 
«© Jesus Christ,”’ and the * love of God the Father,” and 
the “communion of the Holy Ghost,” be with us_all 
evermore. 
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In the day of prosperity be joyful, but in the day of adver- 
sity consider : God also hath set the one over against the 
other, to the end that man should find nothing after 
him. 


Tue words which I have here cited are in some mea- 
sure obscure, and of doubtful meaning; which is no fault 
of the translation, since the original itself is here also 
ambiguous, and fairly capable of more meanings than 
one.» 

Our translators have left a latitude in their version of 
the place, not taking upon them to determine the sense 
- where the generality of the expression in the or7ginal had 
left it undetermined ; lest they should thereby forestall the 
reader’s judgment, and make a comment instead of a 
translation. A safe and prudent rule in ¢ranslations, to 
leave a text in the same doubtful state wherein it was 
found; rather than to fix and determine it to a certain 
meaning, upon uncertain conjectures. It may be left to 
commentators, whose proper business it is, to point out 
some determinate sense for a reader to fix upon: and if it 
be not certainly the true sense, yet if it be a good sense, 
and as probable as any other, it may very well pass for the 
true one, till a truer can be found. ; 

Now as to the text before us, the first words of it, ‘In 
«¢ the day of prosperity be joyful,’”” have no difficulty : the’ 
sense is plain and obvious, and thus far interpreters are 
agreed. The next clause, “but in the day of adversity’ 
‘© consider,” may well enough bear to be changed into 
this; but consider also the day of adversity ; that is, look 
backwards or forwards to the day of adversity ; as being 
that which went before, and-may also ensue upon the day 
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of prosperity: for God hath set the one over against the 
other ; so I render this clause, (instead of “ God also hath 
“ set,” &c.) the better to preserve the connection and co- 
herence of one part with another. The last words of the 
text are the most obscure of any, and capable of divers 
meanings ; “ to the end that man should find nothing after 
him.” I shall not trouble you with a tedious recital of 
the several constructions put upon them by different in- 
terpreters; some referring the words, after him, to man, 
the nearest antecedent; and others, I think rightly, to 
God, the more remote. Instead of the words, ‘to the end 
‘‘ that man should find nothing after him,” I should ra- 
ther choose another rendering, which the words of the 
original will very well bear, and which makes the sense 
more natural and coherent; im such a way (order, or 
method) that man can find nothing after him: nothing 
after God, nothing to correct or justly complain of. The 
whole verse then may, I conceive, be thus rightly para- 
phrased. 

“‘ In the day of prosperity be joyful, receiving and enjoy- 
“ ing the blessings of Heayen with thankfulness and cheer- 
«fulness; Lut consider also the day of adversity, as what 
“< went before, or may again return: for God hath set the 
<< one over against the other, in such a way; he hath so 
‘mingled and tempered prosperity and/adyersity toge- 
‘“‘ ther, and hath so exactly balanced one with the other, 


“ that no. man, after him, can find any thing to correct or 


“‘ complain of with any reason; nothing wiser or better 
‘* can be contrived or thought on, for the due government 
‘¢ of the moral world, after what unerring wisdom has 
“ once fixed and settled.” 
The text, thus understood, will lead. me to discours 


upon the manifold wisdom, of Divine, Providence, in the _ 


various turns. and vicissitudes of human affairs; the inter-. 


changeable successions of judgments and mercies, whe- 


ther towards particular, men, or) whole. bodies of men, 


churches, and kingdoms; the! revolutions of states, and 
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fortune of empires, public calamities and public blessings. 
returning in their appointed seasons: a subject useful at 
all.times, and particularly suitable to this day’s solemnity. 
For. though (God be thanked) the blessings which we 
now. commemorate may turn our thoughts chiefly to the 
brighter side of Divine Providence; yet both the advice 
of the text, and the reason of the thing, call upon us to 
consider the dark side also. We shall have no full sense 
of the mercies we enjoy, till we look back to the calami- 
ties which we once lay under: neither shall we be in a 
right disposition to make the best use of what we have, 
unless we look forward to the great uncertainty and in- 
stability of all things here below; how suddenly adver- 
sity may overtake us, and a cloud overshadow us, amidst: 
our rejoicings. We have had our days of prosperity and 
our days of adversity, as all other nations also have had 
theirs: ‘* God hath set the one over against the other,” in 
the ordinary course of his Providence, to chastize, try, 
exercise, or improve mankind. His goodness is chiefly 
seen in one, his justice in the other; his wisdom and his 
power in both. In discoursing farther, . 

I. I shall first observe, in the general, that we ought to 
look up to God as the supreme Author both of calamities 
and blessings. 

II. I shall apply the general doctrine to the particular 
case of our Jate troubles, and our deliverance from them in 
_ the happy Restoration. : 

III. I shall point out the proper use and improvement 
to be made of all. 

I. 1 am, first, to observe, in the general, that we ought 
always to look up to God, as the supreme Author both of 
calamities and blessings. His Providence steers and go- 
yerns all things both in heaven and earth. Every seem- 
ingly uncertain chance or wandering casualty is directed 
to its proper end by his unerring wisdom. Not a hair of: 
any man’s head perishes, nor so much as a sparrow falls, 
but by his guidance or permission, Second causes are 
entirely in the hands of their first mover: even the volun- 
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tary counsels and contrivances of moral agents are all : 
conducted by his rule and governance; and are so curi- 
ously wrought in and ‘interwoven with his eternal pur- 
poses, as to make up, in the whole, one entire, uniform, 
and beautiful contexture. He hath the hearts and wills of ' 
all men under his sovereign command, winding’ and turn- 
ing them by secret and irresistible influences, to: bring’ 
about his own good and-great designs. So that all events, 
whether calamitous ‘or prosperous, are in ‘the last result 
to be ascribed to his directive or permissive Providence: 
which I ‘may show a little more particularly, first of cala-: 
mities, and next of blessings. ; 

1. As to calamities, it is said, “ Shall there be evil in a’ 
“¢ city, and the Lord hath not done it@ >”? And in another 
place ;-“ I form the light, and create darkness: I make- 
‘é-peace; and create evil: I the Lord: do all these:things® :” 
that is, either by direction or permission, Accordingly, 
David scrupled not to say, that the Lord had bidden Shimet 
to curse hime. And-Absalom’s: wickedness in: rebelling 
against his royal father, and going in unto his -father’s 
concubines 4, were a judgment of God upon David, conse- 
quent upon God’s avenging sentence pronounced against 
him in the matter of Uriah. For‘ thus-saith the Lord, 
«« Behold, I will raise up evil against thee out of thine own 
“house, and I will take thy wives before thine eyes, and 
“¢ give them unto thy neighbour, and he shall lie with 
“thy wives in the sight of this sun. For thou didst it 
““ secretly: but I will do this thing before all Israel, and 
“< before the sun®.”” When God sees fit to execute venge- 
ance, he unties the hands of wicked men, and lets them 
loose to commit all uncleanness and iniquity with greedi- 
ness. He withdraws his protecting arm, for a time, from 
those whom he has once determined to chastize. And in 
such a case it is all one to him, whether the fury of wild 
beasts or that of wilder men be let in upon them to execute 
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“his righteous judgments. This is no reflection upon his 
holiness, or unspotted purity ; as if he either stood in need 
~of men’s wickedness, or-were consenting unto it: but it is 
a marvellous instance of Divine wisdom in conducting all 
things to some. excellent purpose, that the very worst of 
all shall not return useless or empty ;° but the very things 
_awhich of all others are the most displeasing and hateful to 
shim, shall yet be turned to.a good use, and made to serve 
the ends of his glory; while the wicked actors either de- 
sign nothing of it, or design the quite contrary. ‘To them 
yemains. shame and confusion of face, for the evil of their 
doings: to him glory and praise, for bringing good out of 
‘evil. Thus the serpent was. suffered: to beguile Eve, and 
Eve to deceive Adam, which brought on a curse upon 
them and theirs: but out of this mischief was made: to 
spring up an everlasting covenant of mercy ; and the curse 
awas thereby converted into a blessing. Joseph was meanly 
and maliciously sold into Egypt by his inhuman brethren: 
they did wickedly therein, but God was wise and gracious 
in permitting it, as fully appeared by what followed after. 
God suffered Satan to afflict Job in a very grievous’ mea- 
sure: but then he made it. subservient to Job’s happiness 
and to his own glory. In like manner he suffered Judas 
to betray, and: the Jews to crucify our blessed Saviour ; 
they acted wickedly, exceeding wickedly; but God was 
very just and kind in permitting them so to do, to bring 
about. the great and glorious purposes of man’s redemp- 
tion. 

Such is the wisdom and goodness of Almighty God m 
conducting all events to his own glory ; and making both 
wicked men and devils undesigning instruments to execute 
his all-wise and secret counsels. 

'The ends which God hath to serve, in any great calami- 
ties, are many and various, and often dark and mysteri- 
ous; that it may be hard to know on what special errand 
they come, and whether they be designed more for trial 
and exercise, than for vengeance or punishment. Only in 
national visitations we may reasonably judge, for the 
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most part, that one particular end and design of them is 
correction and chastisement for national sins. This was 
manifest all along in the Jewish Church and nation. The 
calamities they suffered by sword, pestilence, famine, or 
captivity, were all so many judgments upon them, bearing 
a visible reference and proportion to the nature, number, 
and aggravations of their sins and impieties, And the 
reason given by Almighty God, in the case of the Amorites, 
whom he would not finally cut off before their miquities 
were fullf, seems to carry in it the force of an argument 
for the truth of the observation in general; and may give 
light into the methods of God’s vindictive dealings with 
whole nations or communities. From the consideration of 
calamities let us turn our eyes to a more pleasing prospect, 
namely, to that of blessings. 

2. The very name of blessings intimates their author, 
and speaks their Divine original. The:common sentiments 
of mankind, upon which the custom of speech is formed, 
seem to agree in this; that prosperous events are the 
blessings of Providence and the gifts of God. And they 
ought indeed to be esteemed of as such, being more pecu- 
liarly and eminently his works. They are what he parti- 
cularly delights, and, as it were, triumphs in; and more 
abundantly displays his power ‘in effecting.. They fall in 
with his primary and’original design in creating us; which 
was no other than to set forth his own goodness, and to 
promote our welfare and happiness. And'though calami- 
ties are, in their season, necessary to this very end; yet it 
is that necessity alone which makes them eligible: for 
God “ does not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
simene4 

Besides that afflictions and troubles are, for the most 
part, owing rather to God’s permissive, than directing 
Providence; and are often little more than the natural 
fruits and consequence of men’s sins. As when animo- 
sities run high, and ambition and avarice, and other vile 
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affections reign; when public spiritedness decays, and re- 
ligion declines, and charity waxes cold ; the natural effect 
and result hereof can be nothing else but the desolation, 
the misery, the ruins of a land: so that men may justly 
blame themselves for the calamities of their own making. 
But blessings and comforts are more directly and plainly 
the work of God. No device or-art of man could ever be 
able to procure even the ordinary comforts of life, without 
God’s special assistance: and as to extraordinary turns 
and revolutions of State, such as we this day comme- 
morate, his interposal in such cases is often clear and ma- 
nifest. They are brought about by surprising: incidents, 
and by some marvellous train of providences; to show 
that the whole contriving, conducting, and completing 
them are entirely his. I proceed then, 

Il. To apply the general doctrine to the particular case 
of our late troubles, and our deliverance from them in the 
happy Restoration. 

We must first take a brief, summary survey of those ca- 
lamities, under which this Church and nation had for many 
years groaned. Whoever will be at the pains to peruse 
the black history of those rebellious times, will there find 
such amazing; circumstances of distraction, horror, and 
confusion, as are scarce to be paralleled in any Christian 

annals: such insolencies, oppressions, rapines, murders, 
treasons, so openly carried on, without remorse or shame, 
among Christians, reformed Christians, neighbours of the 
same kingdom, and brethren of the same household; and 
all this with such a glozing show of piety and devotion, 
with hands and eyes lift up to heaven, seeking the Lord, as 
the phrase then was: such a scene, I believe, as was never 
before seen or heard of; and when it was, might have 
made a generous mind almost disdain the relation he bears 
to the species, or even to blush for the reproach of being 
reckoned to the kind. Misguided zealots took upon them 
to set rules to their superiors; to trample on all laws, 
sacred or civil; to involve three kingdoms in a dreadful 
war, wherein were lost above two hundred thousand lives 5 
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the bravest blood of the country spilled, the worthiest 
families stripped, plundered, and undone. Under pretence 
of espousing liberty and property, those wretched patriots 
pulled down all the ancient fences made for the security of 
both; showing at length what kind of liberty it was that 
they affected: liberty to imprison, banish, plunder, and 
destroy all that had either loyalty to provoke their resent- 
ments, or revenues to supply their avarice: liberty first to 
deface, spoil, and crush the monarch, and next to accuse 
and condemn, and in the end to murder the man: liberty 
to tread under foot all authorities, to set up and pull down 
parliaments, or to model them at pleasure; to abolish a 
whole House of Peers, and almost to extinguish the nobility, 
raising up the very dregs of the populace to usurp their 
places : in a word, liberty to turn a kingdom upside down, 
and to leave it languishing, and well nigh expiring in its 
miserable distractions and most deplorable confusions. 
Such was the sad and mournful estate of this unhappy island 
in its civil capacity. But its religious one was still worse, 
and of more melancholy consideration; inasmuch as the 
concernments of it are higher, and reach farther than the 
other. Our excellent Church was soon vanquished and 
trodden down, after the King, its nursing father, had lost 
his head in defence of it. When monarchy once failed, 
episcopacy could not long survive: that venerable, ancient, 
apostolical order fell a sacrifice to misguided zeal and 
blind popular fury. Then began conceited ignorance to 
triumph wide and far over learning and sound knowledge ; 
novelty over antiquity; confusion over order; schism, 
heresy, and blasphemy, over unity, orthodoxy, and sincere 
piety. This was refining upon the Church of England ! 
These our reformers ! 

It were endless to proceed in the melancholy story of 
the Church, and most deplorable state of religion in those 
times; when it seemed all to degenerate into a solemn 
cant, or into the vilest hypocrisy ; was mostly outside, 
cover, and pretence, to beguile some persons out of their 
estates, and others out of their dives, 
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But I forbear: let us come to the consideration of 
God’s overruling providence in those sad calamities. It 
may sound harsh to say it, but so it was; the hand of the 
Lord was in all this. Those deplorable distractions were 
his judgments; the enraged multitudes were the ministers 

of his vengeance: and what they did wickedly, traitor- 

ously, rebelliously, was by the determinate counsel and 

foreknowledge of God, wisely, righteously, and even gra- 
ciously permitted. Perhaps for the trial and exercise of 
good men, to improve their virtues, and to heighten their 
rewards : perhaps, to teach us, by dear-bought experience, 
to set the higher price and value upon good order and re- 
gularity, and to make us for ever after abhor such princi- 
ples or such practices as tend to overthrow them. Perhaps 
for the greater honour of our excellent Church, permitted, 
for a while, to lie bleeding of the wounds received from her 
enemies; that as in most other circumstances she had 
come the nearest to the primitive churches, so she might 
not be far behind them in sufferings also. 

However dark and mysterious the designs of Providence 
may be, one thing however is evident, that God’s aveng- 
ing justice was particularly seen in those times of trouble; 
justice upon a sinful nation, upon all orders and degrees of 
men, upon all kinds, sects, and parties; as all, more or 
less, contributed either to the rise, or growth, or continu- 
ance of them. Faults there were, many and great, on all 
sides ; and all in their turns suffered for them. The church- 
men and royalists, many of them, for being too full of 
heat and resentment, for taking unwarrantable steps at the 
beginning, and making use of unseasonable severities, and 
some unusual stretches of prerogative; which gave great 
offence, and first paved the way to our future troubles. 
And these were the first that felt the weight of the ensuing 
calamities. 

The disciplinarians as justly suffered for the lengths 
they ran in the rebellion ; for their unreasonable prejudices 
against the crown and the mitre; and for the desperate 
steps they took to introduce their discipline, and to new 
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model our religion. They were remarkably defeated and 
disappointed in all their fairest hopes and most promising 
expectations; the Divine justice, at length, raising up a 
new sect to be a scourge for them, as they had been to 
others. 

And even the new sect, or medley of sectaries, (as they 
were then called,) they did not long enjoy the spoils of 
their iniquity, but were many of them grievously oppressed 
and harassed by the tyrannical power which themselves 
had set up. Thus was the Divine justice visibly exercised 
upon all parties one after another: which at length hap- 
pily ended in disposing all to accept of their true and only 
cure, the Restoration. The Sovereign resumed his throne ; 
the mobility their ancient grandeur, and seats in parlia- 
ment; the Bishops their sees; the loyal gentry their 
estates and privileges; the commons their rights and fran- 

‘chises; the whole kingdom their freedom, safety, and 
tranquillity. The power military again became regularly 
subject to the civil; and now law and justice flowed in 
their ancient channels: mutiny and discord ceased; all 
things .reverted to their primitive order and regularity, 
calm, quiet, and composed: nothing but joy and gladness 
seenjin every face; some few only excepted, whom their 
crimes had made desperate, and who were left to repine in 
corners. ‘ This was the Lord’s doing, and it is yet mar- 
** vellous in our eyes:” that so many jarring factions, and 
disunited parties, with so many different views, divided 
interests and affections, should yet unite together in.one 
common design, should join heads, hearts, and hands 
in the Restoration ; though they had most of them again 
and again entered into solemn resolutions and repeated 
oaths, covenants, and engagements to the contrary. What 
-could ever: have brought about so’ surprising a revolution, 
so easily, so suddenly, so irresistibly, but an Almighty 
arm presiding over kingdoms, and bearing sovereign sway 
over the very hearts and wills of men? I need not proceed 
farther in describing the happiness of the Restoration: I 
have been doing it in effect, and perhaps in the strongest 
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and most awakening manner, while I have been setting 
forth the many and dreadful miseries which preceded it, 
and from which we were delivered by it. 

All happiness in this world is but comparative, and is 
never so clearly seen, or sensibly perceived, as when we 
duly consider or experimentally know what. it was to 
want it. The blessing of health is then best understood 
after we have felt the pain, the wearisomeness, the anguish 
of an acute disease or a long sickness. The fruits of Ji- 
berty have the more grateful relish after the uneasy hours 
of a close and tedious confinement. How welcome is re- 
pose and rest after great toils and fatigues! How comfort- 
able is peace after the doubtful hazards and hardships of 
a consuming war! And how exceedingly delightful and 
transporting must good order and government appear, after 
recounting the miseries of popular tumults, the distracting 
scenes of anarchy and confusion ! 

Seeing then it hath pleased Almighty God thus mira- 
culously to heal our breaches and to bind up our wounds’; 
what remains, but that we “rejoice in the day which:the 
«“ Lord hath made,” and that we endeavour proper and 
suitable returns of praise and adoration, of obedience.and 
service to him? Which brings me to my last general 
head, namely, 

IE. To point out the proper use and improvement to 
be made of all. And here I need not go farther than 
the advice of the text; “(In the day of prosperity be 
< joyful ;” but consider also that the day of adversity may 
come. Therefore prepare for it, and guard against it. And 
in order thereto, out of many good:rules which might be 
proper to this end, I shall-mention two only, that I may 
draw to a conclusion. 

1. The first is, to be watchful over the beginnings, 
over the first tendencies to public broils or distractions. 
To what a hideous length did many run in our late 
‘troubles, who at first never intended it? But one thing in- 
sensibly drew on another; and many unforeseen incidents 
‘drove men on, when once entered, beyond ‘their first 
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thoughts and counsels, till they were gradually led up to 
the very highest pitch of impiety and wickedness. From 
representing grievances, they proceeded to undutiful peti- 
tions, from petitions to seditious remonstrances, from re- 
monstrances to covenants and associations, then to riots 
and tumults, and so on to open rebellions. Thus came our 
miseries rolling on, like the waves of the sea, till they 
overwhelmed us. A few wise counsels and healing mea- 
sures, at the beginning, might have accommodated the 
rising differences, and have prevented what followed. 

2. A second good rule of prudence and necessary maxim 
of life is, for men to know when they are well: not to 
be too humoursome and delicate, if things do not exactly 
answer what they may fondly expect or wish for; nor to 
affect changes at any time without the greatest necessity. 
This one lesson, well studied and practised, might have 
prevented our twenty years miseries; and might have 
preserved to us, for the whole time, all that happiness 
which in the end we only regained. We have felt the 
mischief of disturbing settlements, and throwing govern- 
ment off the hinges: let it be a warning to all, not to be 
fond of experiments of that kind, but to prize and value an 
establishment when they have it; particularly to be thank- 
ful for the present one, which, through many doubtful 
struggles and weary strifes, has been transmitted to us, 
from the Restoration down to this very day; but withal 
augmented, improved, and strengthened, as later experi- 
ences have brought in more wisdom. . 

Some, perhaps, led away with the empty zame, not con- 
sidering the thing, may be weak enough to wish for, or 
even vain enough to expect another restoration, as they 
would falsely call it. To such, let the advice be, to know 
when they are well. Restorations, properly so called, such 
as we this day commemorate, are truly valuable. The 
restoring a king to his just rights, and a people to their 
religion, liberty, and estates, and all orders and degrees of 
men to their ancient powers and privileges: such a resto- 
ration is a blessed thing indeed ; it is like restoring life to 
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three kingdoms. But what is it that wants to be restored 
at this day? Is it the people’s liberties? But no nation 
under the sun enjoys more or greater: or if they did not, 
yet certainly they can never improve national liberty by 
the admission of arbitrary rule and Papal tyranny. 

Is it religion that wants restoring ? But though reli- 
gion is not perhaps altogether in so flourishing a state as 
its best friends may wish, or its enemies fear; yet (God. 
be thanked) it still retains a good degree of sérength and 
splendour ; both which would be mightily impaired and 
obscured, and in a while destroyed, by letting in upon us 
Popish superstition and idolatry. 

Does monarchy, or episcopacy, or parliamentary powers, 
want to be restored as formerly? the nobility to their 
seats, the clergy to their cures, the gentry to their paternal 
inheritances? No. Nor would the return of Popery be a 
proper means, were there any thing wanting of this kind 
to restore or to resettle men in their just rights, but rather 
to unsettle every thing, and to throw us back again into 
the wildest confusions. 

Does the royal family, as formerly, still want restoring ? 
But who knows not that his Majesty now reigning (and 
long may he reign) is a branch of the same royal stock 
with him whose restoration we are now celebrating; and 
but one remove farther distant, in the course of natural 
descent, from the same royal progenitor. 

But strict lineal succession, perhaps, is wanting. Be it 
so: it is a happiness which many or most of our ancient 
and best kings, from the conquest downwards, have also 
wanted. A happiness, no doubt, it is to have it, (for peace 
and tranquillity sake,) when it can be had; that is, when 
it falls in with, or is not a bar to a kingdom’s safely ; 
which is always of nearer concernment than peace or tran- 
quillity. As bare conveniences must ever yield to necessi- 
ties, so must considerations of peace to those of safety and 
preservation, such as without which a kingdom cannot 
tolerably subsist. 

To be short, lineal succession is still kept up, as far as is 
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consistent with the nation’s just rights and liberties, or 
with the fundamental laws and constitution of the king-. 
dom; that is, as far as our ancestors (in whose. power it 

was) ever intended any such strict rule of succession, or in - 
fact observed it: nor can reason, or good sense, or com- 
mon justice to a free people, and under a limited monar- 

chy, demand or admit of more, All parties, in their turns;. 
will make use of such.a plea or pretext about hereditary 

right, when it favours their purposes, or falls in with their 
inclinations: but as it never has been, so we may be con- 

fident it never will be, a reason with any considerable num- 

bers of men, but such as have been before determined by 
other reasons, stronger and more prevailing. 

Real scruples of conscience, as to this particular, remain 
but with a few, and those the most sedentary and least 
enterprising of any: and it will always cast a damp upon; 
men of that religious frame and devowt temper of mind, 
to consider, that what they would call restoring a king to 
his just right, would yet be restoring the kingdom to no- 
thing but slavery, penury, or persecution, it may be, for 
the present, and'in the end, superstition, darkness, and 
idolatry... What good man, however scrupulous about the: 
rights of princes, would not even dread such a restoration ; 
and rather sit down with his scruples in retirement, soli- 
tude, and repose, than be ever consenting (upon very un-) 
certain reasonings, and as..uncertain prospect of success) , 
to bring certain misery upon his fellow subjects ? 

Upon the whole it appears, (which is what I intend by. 
all. I. have here said,) that such a restoration as some have 
vainly thought on, or endeavoured, could be nothing.akin. 
to that. which we now, commemorate; but as unlike it. 
and contrary as possible in all material circumstances, 
And the reasons which once so strongly. pleaded for the 
one, do now as strongly plead against the other; since it, 
would not be restoring us. to any happiness we want, but, 
to such miseries, or even to greater than those from which 
we were this day delivered. 


Let us then be thankful to Almighty God for the bless- 
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ings which he hath sent us, and has preserved to this time ; 
for restoring to us our happy constitution and legal esta- 
blishment in one reign, and for watching over it in another ; 
for securing and strengthening it in a third, and for im- 
proving, fixing, and perfecting it in the reigns following. 
All which gives us grounds to hope, (unless God for our 
sins shall otherwise determine,) that the blessings which 
we now commemorate may prove as lasting and durable for 
ages to come, as they are highly valuable for the present. 
Let but the spirit of contention cease, and brotherly love 


return: ‘Depart from evil, and do good; and dwell for 
“ evermore.” 
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Prov. xxii. 6. 


Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it. 


THE meaning and design of these words of King Solo- 
mon is plain and obvious at first hearing: from whence we 
may reap this advantage, that the time which upon more 
difficult texts would be spent in prefatory explications, 
may here be more agreeably (and perhaps more usefully 
too) laid out upon the subject. The pertinency of the 
text to the present occasion will, I doubt not, be as clear 
and manifest as the meaning and purport of it: so that 
your thoughts, very probably, will run quicker upon it 
than any words can do, and will be beforehand with me 
in the application. My design from it is to offer, or ra- 
ther to repeat, some of the most obvious and most ap- 
proved rules and directions for the training. up children ; 
and to intimate of how great moment and importance 
they are to the children themselves, to their parents and 
others having the charge over them, and to the public at ~ 
large. 

You will not, I presume, expect any new directions 
from me on this head, (the older they are’the better,) nor 
indeed any so exact and accurate as those which have 
been more maturely weighed, and after long experience, 
perfected by the united wisdom and joint counsels of 
those whom God hath raised up to inspect, promote, and 
conduct this weighty affair through this great city, and 
other parts of the kingdom. All I shall endeavour is, to 
collect and lay before you a few useful hints, out of many 
you will think on; such as may deserve to be treasured 
up in our memories, and such as, in regard either to their 
own weight or to our forgetfulness, may very well: bear 
the repeating and frequent inculcating. And now not to 
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detain you with any farther preface, I proceed directly to 
what I intend. 

First, To point out some of the principal rules or direc- 
tions for the religious training up of children. 

Secondly, To remind us of some special reasons and 
motives proper to enforce the use and exercise of them : 
concluding all with a brief application of the whole to as 
many as are any way capable of promoting, assisting, or 
ontotirpaiis so good a work. 

_ I. Lam, first, to point out some of the pointe rules 
or directions for the religious training up of children. The 
persons herein chiefly concerned are fathers'and mothers, 
natural and spiritual, masters and mistresses, tutors, guar- 
dians, governors, and the ike.. All the branches of this 
duty belong. not equally to all: many of them are indeed 
common to parents, masters, guardians, &c. but some 
are special to parents only, or to them chiefly, and not to 
the rest. In the enumeration of particulars, I shall think 
it sufficient if they belong to any, and ‘if they be of such 
importance as may make it necessary to mention, and not 
to omit. them. 

1. I shall begin with what comes first in order; and 
which chiefly belongs to fathers and mothers, godfathers 
and godmothers, the bringing children to the font, to be 
publicly baptized according to the rules and orders of the 
Church of England, formed exactly upon the primitive 
model; saving only as to the allowing and dispensing 
with the: pouring on of water upon the child, instead of 
immersion: which allowance has at length, by custom, 
took place of the rule, and unhappily excluded it, perhaps 
beyond recovery ; though many: good and pious men 
have hinted their desires, or wishes, for restoring the pri- 
mitive. practice, which had constantly obtained in Eng- 
land, from the first planting of Christianity, till: within 
less than two hundred. years ago, and: has not been en- 
tirely Jaid aside, above a century and a half at most. But 
enough of that. 


I said publicly baptized. For as to the custom of. ak 
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ministering Baptism by reading the office for public Bap- 
tism in private.houses, it is of very late date, and is nei- 
ther so decent nor so regular as the public method which 
our Church prescribes in her Rubrics. It has indeed, 
with great reluctance, been submitted to, and still is so ; 
and especially in this city more than in any other place of 
the kingdom. Custom hath here also prevailed against 
gule ; and many have been, in a manner, forced to com- 
ply with it, upon prudential reasons ; submitting to it: as 
a tolerable inconvenience, to prevent greater. But it were 
much to be wished that the more public and solemn way 
were again restored, and universally practised as formerly. 
To proceed. 

When Baptism.is once over, nothing more remains to 
be done for the infant, in the religious way, for some 
time; except it be praying for him. The care of sup- 
porting and cherishing the growing infants, while unable 
to speak, or to learn any thing, falls not under the head 
of religious education: as neither does the method of 
nursing, or suckling them ; though it may not be impro- 
per to.throw in a word or two of it, because a case of con- 
science has been thought to be nearly concerned in it. 
Some Divines of great note have been very particular and 
pressing, upon the duty of mothers, as obliged to nurse 
and suckle their own children. I cannot stay to examine 
their reasons for it, which are not all of the same weight, 
but differing in the degrees of more and less. One thing, 
however, is certain, that it is no unalterable duty of mo- 
thers so to do: in some circumstances they cannot, and 
in others they need not; there is a latitude left for discre- 
tion and prudence in such cases. ‘They are in duty bound 
to do the best they can for the health of their children, 
and the right forming their tempers and manners; both 
which may, in some measure, depend on their first milk, 
or on the method of nursing. But if both these points 
may be effectually secured, (as they often may,) as’ well 
by a nurse, as by the proper mother, then the thing is in- 
different, and either way may be taken without scruple. 
Hh3 
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But I pass on to something of much greater moment, and 
of more necessary and standing obligation. 

a. As soon as children are grown up to be capable of 
learning any thing, it is the business of those, under 
whose care they are, to use all proper precautions to pre- 
vent their learning any evil customs or bad habits; and 
to season them betimes with a just and awful sense of a 
God and a world to come.. They have souls to provide 
for as well as bodies: and therefore due care must be 
taken of the more precious part, which shall survive the 
other, and endure for ever. When children arrive to little 
notices of things, (sooner or later, according to their dif- 
ferent capacities,) care must be taken to prevent their re- 
ceiving or retaining any ill impressions. A child of three 
or four years growth, though he will have but a very 
faint and imperfect sense of what is good or evil, may yet 
contract habits of either. He may learn stubbornness at 
that age, which, if it grows up with him, will prove a 
very ill quality: or he may learn submission, modesty, 
and obedience, which will, in time, produce excellent 
fruits in his after life and conversation. A child will, at 
that age, learn to curse or swear, if he becomes acquainted 
with such language: or he may be taught to abhor and 
detest every thing of that kind, and to form his tongue to 
quite another accent. Early care must be taken in a 
matter of so great concernment. 

Telling of lies is a thing which children will soon learn, 
and especially if they find benefit in it, or can escape the 
rod by it. This should be prevented with all possible 
care, by possessing them very early with the greatest ab- 
horrence and detestation of a die. And instead of letting 
them escape punishment by any such little and mean 
artifice, they should be detected in it, and immediately 
brought to shame, and smart for it. Sincerity is the 
noblest and best of qualities, and ought to be timely in- 
stilled and implanted in them. If that be wanting, there 
will scarce be any thing truly good and valuable remain- 
ing. To be deceitful and disingenuous is to be all that 
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is bad: above all things therefore encourage and promote 
in children an honest heart, a plain and open speech, a 
frank and ingenuous demeanour. 

It is hard to say, precisely, at what age children be- 
come capable of knowing what we mean by Almighty 
God, by heaven, or by hell. Some imperfect notion of 
these things may certainly be wrought into them very 
soon; and they will retain and improve their first notices 
as they grow up. They may be told that God will be 
angry with them when they do amiss; that he will tor- 
ment them in fell-fire, where they shall feel excessive 
pain, and be more sensible of smart than they are now: 
and they may be informed, that God will be kind to them 
and bless them, and give them all the good things their 
hearts can wish, provided they do well. Such advices as 
these will at first appear new and strange to them, and 
will put them upon asking many little childish questions 
about them; which should, however, be carefully and 
discreetly answered: and the answers will be well re- 
membered by children as they grow in years, and may 
have a good effect upon them all their lives long. ~ 

It is observable, that many by the hearing of foolish 
stories of apparitions, while they were young, have re- 
ceived so deep and lasting impressions, as not to be able, 
when grown up to be men and women, to correct this 
early dread, or even to trust themselves alone in the dark. 
This is but a silly and superstitious fear, doing more hurt 
than good: and it would be a prudent and charitable part 
in parents or governors, to prevent as much as possible 
the frightening of children with any idle ‘tales of that 
kind. But I would observe from it, how strongly those 
fears work afterwards, which have been implanted in 
young and tender minds. And therefore, instead of mak- 
ing children afraid where no fear is, let them be taught 
when, and whom to fear, namely, Almighty God. Let 
them be informed how dreadful his vengeance is towards 
those that offend him; how he drowned a whole world 
at once for sinning against him; how he rained down 
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fire and brimstone out of heaven upon sinful Sodom; how 
he made the earth open and swallow up Corah and his 
company, for resisting God’s high priest, and’ for being 
stubborn and rebellious; how he ordered:a man to be 
stoned to death for breaking the holy Sabbath, caused 
Achan to be as severely punished for stealing; and struck 
Gehazi with leprosy, and Ananias and Sapphira with pre- 
sent death, for dying. Let but:children have a list of these 
and the like examples of Divine vengeance lodged in their 
memories, by frequent inculeating, and by repeated in- 
quiries how they retain or resent. them, and/it will be to 
them. a standing lesson of religious awe and. reverential 
fear of Almighty God, that they shall not dare to offénd 
him in any known instance. Then, to give them a more 
present and constant sense of what offences are, and what 
the contrary, let them have notice of them as often as 
they occur before their eyes, in bad and in good examples. 
If they happen, as. they often will, to meet with any sad 
examples of drunkenness, swearing, cursing, and the like, 
let not such example pass without its just censuré and 
condemnation, that children may be thereby taught what 
to avoid. And when they see the contrary examples of 
piety, modesty, sobriety, and the like, let them hear 
these things commended, that they may be thereby 
taught to go and do likewise. In such a method as. this 
may the minds of children be formed up to virtue, and 
steeled against ill impressions; which is the principal end 
and aim of a religious education. . 

3- To do this the more effectually, it will be necessary 
to maintain a just authority over ‘them, either correcting 
or encouraging them, as need may require. If they be 
first taught to submit to the’ reason of their ‘governors 
while they are young, they will. be the more easily and 
certainly conducted by their own reason, when grown up 
to be men and women. They should be taught the lesson 
of submission -betimes, before ever their passions grow to 
a head, and become unmanageable.’ It may be: some- 
times proper to cross/and disappoint them : never comply 
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with a froward temper, nor humour a child even in trifles, 
if he appears too stubborn and self-willed. One that has 
been always indulged, though in slight matters, during 
his childhood, will expect the like indulgence afterwards 
in matters of much greater consequence. Let them there- 
fore be trained up to submission and modesty ; not to 
murmur or dispute, but to conform quietly and content- 
edly to rules and orders; to be patient under discipline, 
and to take it as a favour whenever their desires are grati- 
fied, or their inclinations indulged. By such a conduct 
they will be made gentle and tractable, dutiful.and well- 
disposed; and they will love their parents or their go- 
vernors the better for it. - It is a mistake to imagine that 
excessive fondness is the way to oblige and gain them. 
It will rather produce pride and sturdiness for the pre- 
sent: which will at Jength show itself in ill manners, 
contempt, and rudeness towards their best and kindest 
friends. The foundation of love must be laid in humility 
and submission: teach them first to stand in awe by sea- 
sonable correction; and it will be easy afterwards, a 
thousand ways, to-attract their love and esteem also. 
“¢ He that spareth his rod hatéth his son,” says Solomon: 
‘‘ but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes?.” 
And again; ‘* Chasten thy son while there is hope, and 
“Jet not thy soul spare for his crying>.” In another 
place; ‘ Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child ; 
¢ but the rod of correction shall drive it far from him*.” 
_ But while I am advising a just and seasonable severity, 
I would not forget to throw in some proper cautions, to 
prevent any extreme on that hand. As first, let it not be 
used but when necessary, or when gentler means fail. If 
a soft rebuke will be as effectual as a sharp reproof, use 
it rather. _ The tempers of children are not all the same, 
but sometimes widely different; and so requiring a differ- 
ent kind of treatment. If any can be allured and enticed 
to their duty, it is sufficient, and there will be no need of 
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threats, which, in such a case, will do harm. However, 
do their duty they must: and it does not become a pa- 
rent or a governor to use much intreaty where he ought 
to command. 

Another caution, in the matter of correction, is, that it 
be done, as much as possible, without anger, passion, or 
resentment; though always with authority. Passion is 
never a good guide, and least of all in matters which re- 
quire cool and sober thought. Besides, it sets an ill ex- 
ample to a child, and often tends to alienate his love and 
affections. And there is no occasion at all for anger or 
resentment in the affair of correction. The only end it 
aims at is the good of the child: and it should be consi- 
dered only as a bitter potion in the hand of a kind physi- 
cian, who, though he gives his patient some uneasiness, 
is his friend in doing so, and has no resentment or anger 
against him. 

Another caution in this matter is, to proportion, a 

near as may be, the penalty to the offence: not to be as 
severe for every childish neglect as for stubbornness and 
wilful disobedience, for swearing, or for lying, or other 
sins against God. Slight indiscretions and weaknesses, 
which have no ill meaning nor evil tendency, may be 
slightly passed over: while offences of a more heinous 
nature are to be chastised with proportionable severity. 
Having intimated what course is proper in order to main- 
tain a just authority over children, I now proceed to 
another branch of a parent’s or a governor’s duty 3: name- 
ly; otieh ipa sa" 
4. To bring them to church, and to instruct them duly 
in their catechism and their daily prayers.’ The design 
of bringing them so soon to church, even before they can 
well understand what is doing there, is to inure them to 
the constant practice of so necessary a duty. If they 
know little for the present as to what it means, they will 
however be sensible that it is their duty to attend: and as 
they grow older, they will both understand what the 
thing is, and reap the benefit of it. 
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As to teaching them the Church Catechism, it is a 
duty so well known, and,I presume, so punctually ob- 
served, that it may suffice barely to have mentioned it. 
I suppose the same of bringing them to be confirmed. 
They are to be taught likewise to say their daily prayers, 
morning and evening. ‘This is a thing very necessary to 
be strictly insisted on. Children will soon be apt to 
grow weary of it: and if they be neglected, they will ei- 
ther not perform it at all, or quickly lay it aside. They 
must be told, that it is not a task, imposed upon them 
merely as children, but what must carefully be observed 
and practised as long as they live. And this must: be 
often inculcated, and earnestly pressed upon them: other- 
wise they will be much tempted, in the following stages 
of their lives, through cares, and business, and sundry 
distractions, to leave off the practice, to the great preju- 
dice of their virtue, and with the manifest hazard of their 
souls. 

5. Another duty of parents and governors, as such, is 
to pray and intercede with God for the children under 
their care. Means must be used, and prudent methods 
carefully observed: but it is God alone that can warrant 
the success of them. Paul has planted, and Apollos wa- 
tered; but it is God that giveth the increase. A father 
may sow the principles of piety in his children, and a mo- 
ther may improve and cherish them; a master or a mis- 
tress may add to both, and a minister may. give a helping 
hand to all: and yet without God’s grace and blessing to 
improve and further it, it will come to nothing. It there- 
fore highly concerns all that have the charge of children, 
to be often on their knees to implore God’s favour and 
assistance upon their pious and painful endeavours. And 
they need not doubt, but if they do faithfully and truly 
perform their parts, God will do his. 

6. One thing more I have reserved for the last place, 
as being most considerable; which is to set good ex- 
amples before children, and to keep them as much as 
possible from the sight of bad ones. It is indeed the 
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bounden duty of all men to lead sober and exemplary 
lives; but of those.especially who are to go in and out 
before children, and have the daily charge of them. Chil- 
dren are very prone to imitate what they hear and see. 
If you show them nothing but what is good, they will 
assuredly take to nothing ill. A child that never heard 
an oath, will not invent one: and if he never sees an ill 
thing done, it is more than probable he will never do one. 
It is bad example commonly which first. shows them the 
wrong way, and a certain depravity of nature, prone to 
follow, confirms them in it after. And let this suffice 
just briefly to have intimated the necessity and usefulness 
of setting good examples before children, and of guarding 
them, as much as may be, from the sight, or however 
from the influence of bad ones. 

I have now run through the principal articles, outtie as 
have to me occurred, relating to the good education of 
children. If the rules I have laid down happen to fall 
short of what hath been already practised in many of our 
schools of charity, (which I am willing to hope hath. often 
been the case,) then let what hath been said pass only for 
an imperfect recital of what have been done in times past, 
for the instruction, imitation, and encouragement of times 
to come. The very worthy irustees of these charities 
have thought it proper, upon the election of a new master 
or mistress, to renew and reinforce these kind ‘of instruc- 
tions in the strongest manner: and they have had some 
thoughts of erecting @ superior school, for the: training up 
of schoolmasters and schoolmistr ‘esses, On purpose to carry 
on and more effectually to secure the same good end. 
All which shows their judgment of what moment and 
importance it is; that the office of training up children be 
punctually executed: and it may well become our place 
and function, in our discourses from the pulpit, to endea- 
vour to add some farther strength and encouragement to 
so good and great designs. In order clang I proceed 
now, secondly, ; 

II. To remind us of some special reasons:and motives, 
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proper to enforce the duties laid down. And these are 
such as respect either the children themselves, or those 
who have the charge over them, or the public in gene- 
ral. 

1. In regard to the children; the text itself intimates a 
very important reason, or motive; namely, that if they 
be trained up, while young, to what is good, they will 
not, when they come to be old, depart from tt. Which 
is not to be so strictly understood, as if the general rule 
admitted of no exception. There have been, and there 
will be again, instances to the contrary: but such in- 
stances, we hope, are, in comparison, rare and uncom- 
mon. Those who have been well educated from the first, 
will, for the most part, hold on in the same pious course. 
It seems to fare with our minds as it does with our bo- 
dies, to.a great degree of resemblance. They are supple 
and pliable in their first and early years, easily bowed and 
turned this way or that: but they grow fixed and stiffened 
as they ripen in age, then preserving the same shape, fi- 
gure, and frame, into which they had been first moulded. 
The very disposition and turn of the mind depends much 
upon it: and perhaps a great deal of what we are used to 
call natural temper, is little more than that particular 
frame of heart which was first infused in our education. 
It is a great advantage to religion to have been timely 
planted in the tender soil, and to have taken the first pos- 
session: and education, though not the’ only, is yet the 
principal. circumstance, and has the most considerable 
share in our tempers and manners. Of the few good men 
there are, most of them may probably, upon reflection, 
find, that their pious dispositions were at first owing, 
under God; to the prudent care of some that had the 
charge of their infancy. Not but that persons, however 
well trained up in infancy, may afterward fall away in 
time of temptation: but they do not ordinarily do so; or 
if they do, their consciences soon recoil, their good prin- 
ciples formerly imbibed still remain; and they will at one 
time or other exert.themselves again with force and vi- 
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gour. When once the heat is over,-and a little cool re- 
flection succeeds, such persons generally will relent, and 
remember from whence they are fallen, will return and 
live: and it but rarely, perhaps, is found that they totally 
and finally miscarry. From hence appears how invaluable 
a blessing it is to have been set right at first. How easi- 
ly, I had almost said insensibly, may such arrive to the 
greatest heights. They run through the difficulties of a 
religious course without so much as feeling the pain and 
toil of it. Happy they that have been thus conducted 
through the paths of virtue, almost insensible of the 
dangers every way surrounding them; who have never 
known what it is to have been captive to sin and Satan, 
never felt the weight of prevailing lusts, corrupt customs, 
or vicious habits. How easily may they obtain a crown, 
which must cost others dear, and be but hardly at length 
gained, (if gained at. all,) after many doubtful struggles, 
many sighs and tears, many bitter pains and agonies of 
mind! So much for the advantage of good education to 
the children themselves. re 
2. I may next mention the advantage accruing to pa- 
rents, or others who have the care over them, in respect 
of their peace and comfort in this life, and their rewards 
in a life to come. As ever they hope to have any joy or 
consolation in the children grown up, let them be care- 
ful to season them betimes with principles /of piety. For 
if they be not taught to fear God, they will not fear 
man: if they have no love or reverence for their Crea 
tor, they will not love or reverence their other best 
friends. Where there is little or no sense of religion, 
all other bonds or ties, such as nearness of blood or kind= 
nesses received, signify nothing. They will be sturdy 
and stubborn toward those who had the rule over them, 
will despise their aged parents, and. pay no reverence to 
their grey hairs. And what can we expect better? Would 
we have wheat spring up where nothing hath been sowri 
but tares? Or should we look for any thriving fruits from 
a neglected and barren soil? No: according to what wé 
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sow, that we may expect to reap: and if children be 
rightly educated, then and then only may their parents, 
guardians, governors, or other friends, find joy, and com- 
fort, and satisfaction in them. But besides the present 
comfort, there is a much greater in reserve hereafter. The 
children whom they have well instructed and piously 
educated shall as certainly accompany them to heaven, as 
they now do to church; and shall there, with united me- 
lody, tune their hallelujahs, here begun, to a more exalted 
strain of praises and thanksgivings. There shall they re- 
turn their joyous thanks to their kind preservers, for so 
happily conducting them to. that blessed place: which 
will be so much the more welcome and delightful to both, 
for the mutual joy and satisfaction they shall have in each 
other. It remains now only to consider, 

3. The advantage hence arising to the public in general. 
If children be well educated, it must of course turn to the 
public peace and prosperity of a church or kingdom. 
Every good man, so raised, becomes a blessing to the 
neighbourhood where he dwells; as, on the other hand, 
every bad man is a common pest and niisance. There 
cannot then be any surer foundation Jaid, than what we 
are now mentioning, for the security, peace, and welfare 
of any state or people. Which is the reason why in 
Rome, and Athens, and Sparta, and other well ordered 
governments of old time, a more especial care was taken 
about the training up youth. Without this, men would 
grow wild and savage, and unfit for society. Rebellions, 
rapines, murders, and other monstrous impieties, are but 
the natural fruits of depraved nature, uncultivated by edu- 
cation. But if youth be wisely and justly managed, how 
happy will its influence be upon society, and what bless- 
ings will it draw down from heaven upon men! This 
will be the surest way to make our Church flourish and 
prosper. If the youth be brought up to understand her 
doctrines and to practise her rules; they will one day be 
both supports to it and ornaments of it. They will, we 
hope, from these good beginnings proceed daily to make 
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greater and greater improvements: they will come better 
prepared to attend upon God’s ministers, and to receive 
fuller instructions to complete and perfect them in all vir- 
tuous and godly living. Religion will hereby daily abound 
more and more, and gather new life and strength. through 
the whole kingdom. These are some of the advantages 
proposed by our schools of charity, happily set on foot, 
and wonderfully blessed with success, through all parts of 
our island. The application and inference from all is, 
that we be every one of us willing and desirous to join 
our sincere endeavours for the promoting so good a work; 
contributing our quota of money at least, if not of our 
service, according to our several stations and abilities, 
toward thus making the world wiser, and the Church 
larger; towards the improving of mankind here, and the 
enlarging the number of the blessed hereafter. There is 
no need to multiply persuasives in so plain a case: the 
thing speaks itself, and carries all the force of the most 
moving eloquence or commanding rhetoric along with it. 
Who that hath any bowels of compassion for his Chris- . 
tian brethren,*any love for his native country, any con- 
cern for our excellent Church, any regard for God and 
religion, or any tenderness for the souls of men, can ever 
turn away his face, or draw back his hand from promot- 
ing and encouraging, to the utmost of his power, so de- 
sirable and so blessed a work as we are now upon? a 
work, which, if it be as wisely and as carefully pursued, 
as it is piously intended and laid, will, I doubt not, go on 
prosperously while the Church stands, or the world lasts. 
If proper persons be employed for inspecting and educat- 
ing the poor children, and a conscientious care be all 
along taken in collecting and disposing the charitable con- 
tributions in such a manner as may best answer the pur- 
poses intended: if the provision thus raised be ever pru- 
dently regulated: and eportioned -out,-so as ‘neither to ex- 
ceed nor come short of the first and main design; large 
enough to invite the poor parents to send their children to 
these schools ; and not too large, so as either to puff the 
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children up, and set them above their proper rank and 
order, or to make them disdain any the lowest kind of 
work or service, such as they are born to, and wherein 
they may be most useful: I say, if these, and the like 
prudent regulations, (such as the worthy trustees, the 
best judges of them, shall find most expedient and prac- 
ticable,) be from time to time carefully observed, and con- 
stantly conveyed down, in succession, to others; I will 
even-venture to foretell, that there will never be wanting 
hands sufficient to promote and carry on this great design 
to distant generations. All that are wedl-disposed, and 
understand their érwe happiness, will be ambitious to bear 
part in this charitable work of ours; wisely considering, 
how much they shall thereby serve the interests of the 
public, and their own also, both here and hereafter. 
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